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ANNOUNCING A NEW 


FOR CANADIAN WRITERS 


M ACLEAN’S invites submissions to a new short-story contest. intended to stimulate 
Canadians already engaged in creative writing and to encourage new writers who 
have not yet had fiction published. Because all entries will be identified only by a 
pseudonym during the judging. amateur and established writers are assured that their 
work will receive equal attention. For the winning stories Maclean’s offers a total of 


$3.000 divided as follows: 


First Prize $1,500 Second Prize $1,000 Third Prize $500 


In addition to the prize winners. whic h “ ran appear in Mac lean’s soon alter, the contest 


closes, other outstanding submissions will be considered for publication at regular rates. 

1. The contest is open to all Canadians Entries in which the contestant’s real name 
except employees of the Maclean-Hunter appears on any page will be disqualified. 
Publishing Company and their families. The entry form should be filled out and 
Non-Canadians who have lived in Canada enclosed in a sealed envelope attached to 
since January 1. 1954. and intend to make the manuscript. 


a permanent residence in this country are : 
a. ligibl 6. After any story appears in Maclean’s, 
£ all secondary rights revert to the author 
2 The contest will close it ) p m ES] for disposal as he wishes. 
on Friday. April 1, 1955 % 
| Contestants are warned that no manu- 
1 stories must be original hetion, scripts can be returned. Please do not en- 
h ontestant and not previ close return postage. Contestants 
i 


ously pub ished 


keep duplicate copies ot their entries so 


1. Stories should be approximately be- that they can. if they wish. submit stories 
tween three thousand and ten thousand which have not won a prize to other pub- 
words and may be on any subject, not lications as soon as the contest winners are 
necessarily Canadian Manuscripts must be announced, 
typewritten double spaced on one side 
of the paper, and should be mailed flat to: oO. ontestants may submit as many 

stories as they wish. 
Maclean's Fiction Contest. 
Maclean's Magazine 9. The editors of Maclean’s Magazine 


18] University Avenue will act as judges. 


lor nto 2. Ontario. 
10. ¢ orrespondence and further enquiries 


9 The ntestant s pen name should should he sent to the address viven an 
ippear or the first page of the mar iscript. pa agraph 1. 
| have rea ind accept the rules as they appear in the Sept mber 15, 1954. issue 
Nlacl < nd wist o enter this story in the contest which closes at 5 p.m EST o1 
brid \ 1. 1955. This fiction story is my own work and has not been previously 
pr hed. It does not knowingly depict any real person, living or dead. 
i RINT 
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suddenly 


D” rors who treat allergy frequently 
encounter cases that have all the 


ments of good detective stories 


ele- 


Consider, for example, the case of the 


housewife who had asthma and hay fever 


every summer. Strangely enough, her doc- 


tor found that pollens—which usually 


bring on these disorders—did nor cause her 


} 


trouble. Tests showed that she was sensi- 


tive to feathers, particularly those of the 


Sparro 


In tracking down clues to this case, it 


was discovered that outside the patient’s 


bedroom was a vine in which many spar- 


rows nested. When the vine was cut down 


and the sparrows departed so did the 


patient's asthma! 


caused by an almost 


Allergies may be 


endit t¢ 
ivera if The 
pers« to one of them 
may rasnes « ing atlacKks, 
di tive disturbances and ¢ allergic 
reacuo 
Most aller i mid occa- 
k Howeve cople 
t th 
ithers, pollens, or dust ry ha 
wks so severe and persis it. both 
leh i 
physical and mental heait! fected 
ve 
Whethe he allergy mild OT Sever s 
portant to find the cause of the trouble 
In doing so, the doctor asks many de- 


Why the lady’s ALLERGY 


vanished... 


tailed questions which may quickly reveal 


the trouble-maker. When 
the attacks occur? What kind of furnish- 


and where do 
ings are in the home? What chemicals or 
medicines were used recently Are pets 
kept in the house? What foods have been 


eaten lately? 


Allergies due to an obscure cause—or 


more than one cause—generally require 
detailed diagnostic studies, including sim- 
ple skin tests. These usually reveal the 
cause of the allergic condition. Once found, 
complete relief may follow simply by avoid- 
ing the offending substance 


If treatment is necessary, the doctor will 
prescribe in accordance with the nature of 
the patient’s sensitivities. ¢ senerally, a series 


of immunizing inoculations are given. 


These may greatly relieve allergic symp- 
toms in over 4 out of § of the cases provided 
patients maintain close and continued coop- 


eration with the doctor 


Whenever recurring and unexplained 


attacks of snee itching eyes, skin 


headache, or 


eruptions, digestive upsets, 
“wheezy” breathing occur, medical atten- 
tion should not be delaved. For early 


treatment brings best results—especially 


for “hay fever” and other seasonal allergies 


While medical science as yet has no 


“cure” for allergy, this disorder can usually 


be controlled and distressing symptoms 


> | 
evea 


greatly, if not entirely, rel 


uw 
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BY Revetley 


Come To Europe, Mr. President! 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL came the smoke 
sat down in the upholstered chair which is his by custom. He had 
had a long hard day with cabinet meetings, questions in the House, 
and the endless problems of all sizes that arise from government of the 


into room and 


people for the people. 

But the old warrior was in great form that night and his quips kept 
his immediate smoke-room circle in guffaws of laughter. He looked 
up and smiled as Eden strolled in, and we were glad to see that the 
Foreign Secretary, although carrying more burdens than Atlas upon 
his shoulders, looked stronger than for a long time. 

In a matter of hours both Churchill and Eden the 
sky over the Atlantic, flying to America for a man-to-man talk with 
President Eisenhower. 


would be in 


And I wondered then, as I wonder now, why it 
must always be Churchill with his weight of years who makes the 
Atlantic flight and never the President. 

There is no law which prevents the President of the U. S. from 
traveling abroad during his term of office. Teddy Roosevelt came 
to London from the White House for a State visit. Woodrow Wilson 
sat with the victors at Versailles to pass sentence upon the guilty and 
to unveil his plan for an all-wise League of Nations. 

Therefore, and with the greatest possible respect, I give it as my 
opinion that it would have been a good thing if President Eisenhower 
had cabled to Churchill that London, and thus 
spare the old warrior the strain that is inseparable from the burden 
of years. 

It is true that today the President of the United States of America 
holds a position more powerful than any emperor, premier or other 


he would come to 


president. Two world wars ended forever America’s dream of splendid 
isolation. Today she is the unquestioned leader of the Western world. 
Although she needs powerful allies America possesses the industrial, 
financial and military strength which not only justifies her leadership 
but makes it inevitable. 

I can easily understand how the normal decent American looks 
back nostalgically upon those halcyon days when the U. S. could stand 
apart from war, or if the worst happened, could wait until the eleventh 
hour before intervening. 

It was that rarified feeling of spiritual superiority which made it 
possible for the professorial Woodrow Wilson to utter those feeble 
words: ‘Too proud to fight,’ and be acclaimed as if they were the 
highest wisdom to which mankind could rise. 3 

In another sense it was that same detachment from reality which 
caused the U. S. to demand the repayment of the loans which it had 
made to France and Britain as they poured 


Continued on page 44 
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Eisenhowers welcome an ancient mariner. Should they have spared him the trip? 
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every 


lron Fireman Se 


everywhere in the house 


Room Temperature Control Now Practical 


If you have lived in a one-thermostat home you know 
how hard it is to keep the temperature in every room at 
the level which you and every member of your family 
require for complete comfort 

Accurate, independent control of the heating in each 
individual room has long been the goal of heating engineers 

Now—with the Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating sys 
tem this individual control is not only possible, but practical 
from the standpoint of initial cost and operating expense 


Personalized Warmth 


Since each room has its own thermostat, you can select 
the exact temperature you want, for any room, at any time. 
The living room, for example, can be kept at degrees, 


bathrooms at 75, kitchen at 65, and bedrooms at a com 
fortable sleeping temperature, without affecting the rest of 
the house. And these temperatures can be changed at an 
time, with a touch of your finger. For example, you may 
wish to have the living room cooler in the forenoon, when 
housework is being done, than in the evening. Possibly you 
will want to step up the temperature of a child’s room, tem 
porarily, so that you won't worry about his kicking the 
covers off. All of this is simple with SelecTemp heating 
Even the temperature of Grandmother's room ceases to be 


a problem. 


Even bathrooms have theirown Bedrooms can be comfortably Grandmother's room 
ind heat control. You cool at night or durir time nursery can b ed 
ca them warmer than nap periods, while « ther rooms temperature 
bed if u want a little remain warmer. To save fuel, affecting any 
ext h while bathing, all you ca o keep temporarily house. SelecTemy 
he tt war rick 
te ature, hange h 
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TRADE MARK Please send free booklet, 12 Plans 

Heating and Air Conditioning.” 
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Each Room a “Zone” 


You can instantly change the temperature in any room 
without affecting other rooms. If you light a fire in the 
fireplace, or if the sun warms a room through the windows, 
the heating unit in that room automatically throttles down 


to keep the room temperature from rising above the ther 


mostat’s setting. If a cold wind strikes one side of e 


house, room units there will instantly step up their heat 
output. This is done automatically, without changing the 


temperature of other rooms 


Modulated Heating 


And that’s not all. Each room unit automatically modulates 


its heat output. If the room needs less heat the nit just 
slows down. Filtered warm air is constantly circulated 
eliminating overheating—or “cold ankle 


Economical to Install—and Operate 


Read about the unique 


Temp Highlights.” 


atures of this system under “Selec 


Installed cost is litthe more 


ordinary systems which provide on-off" heating with a 
single thermostat. Absence of overheating and unnecessary 


heating saves fuel 
Before you decide on any heating system you owe it to 


yourself to get the facts about Iron Fireman SelecTemp 


Use the coupon below or ask your Iron Fireman dealer for 


a demonstration, 


Information on 
SelecTemp and 11 other 
lron Fireman heating 
and cooling systems 


gladly supplied 


the Tenants and employees can reg 


ate temperat 


selves without disturbir he SelecTemp heating is fully described 
Ir Fire SelerTes 
free $2-page HUlustrated heating 
It als ontain i bi r 
: other types of heating; warm 
hot water, using g 
ind central cooling tem If 
doubt about which heating « 
will best fit your needs, you shou 


new book 
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Will your executors 
hands be tied? 


Unless clear instructions on investments are given in a 
Will, even the most competent Executor can be seriously 
handicapped. 
For example, does your Will give your Executor power 
—to retain your investments ? 
—to subseribe for additional shares ? 
—to complete exchange of securities ? 


—to make non-trustee investments ? 


Without your expressed authority on such matters your 


Executor may not be able to deal with your investments 


most effectively or to take advantage of existing income 
tax laws. 

Let one ofour Trust Officers explain to you what authorities 
and diseretions your Executor will need for efficient 
administration, 

We invite you to write for free booklet “Security for 


Your Family”. 


National 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
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Our Unwanted Job In Indo-China 


HEN CANADA stuck 


with the job of serving on 


was 


supervisory commissions for 
Indo-China, that 
meetings would take place on the 17th 
parallel, the new line of demarcation 
between Communist Viet Minh and 
anti-Communist Viet Nam. The pat- 
tern of Panmunjom, where Korea’s 


Ottawa assumed 


truce talks were held on the 38th 
parallel, was taken for granted. 
It turned out on enquiry that 


there’s’no town or village on the 17th 
parallel. The whole territory is deep 
jungle, more severely infested with 
man-eating tigers than any other 
part of the region. 

Like William Blake’s ‘‘Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright in the forests of 
the night,”’ these man-eaters are more 
than mere fauna. They are symbols 

in the current symbols of 
Canada’s plight in this unwanted, un- 
expected, unavoidable international 
duty. In the most literal sense, we 
didn’t know what we were getting 


case, 


into. 

When the invitation came, no one 
in Ottawa’s Department of External 
Affairs had ever in his life set foot in 
Indo-China. Arthur Menzies, the 
Japanese scholar and old China hand 
who heads the Far Eastern Division, 
had lots of book learning about the 
former French colony. But he’d 
never been there. 

Moreover there is no part of the 
world, with the possible exception of 
Formosa, where Canada was less 
anxious to become involved. Ottawa 
has no illusions about the victorious 
Viet Minh—they are no mere nation- 
alists or “agrarian reformers,”’ they 
are Moscow-dominated Communists. 
On the other hand, illusions are 
equally few about “‘free’’ Viet Nam. 
genuine nation- 
alists have come to the fore lately, 


Some Vietnamese 
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superseding the puppets of 
French Colonial Office 
peror”’ Bao Dai, but they are embar- 
The French 


and 


rassingly latecomers. 


hung on too long to make their 
ex-colony’s case really plausible. 
At Geneva, Canada was at great 


pains to let everyone know we wanted 
no part of the Indo-China problem. 
Ottawa is inclined to think, in retro- 
spect, that why were 
drafted for the job of supervising the 
armistice agreements. Canada’s very 


this is we 


reluctance was an argument in her 
favor, as a nation willing to judge 
their and 
mitted to any foregone conclusions on 
the matter. 

Red China, having got Communist 


issues on merits uncom- 


Poland and “‘neutralist’’ India on the 
supervisory commissions, must have 
known the third member would have 
to be a member in good standing of 
the Western camp. Canada evidently 
looked like the most independent and 
fair - minded candidate 
Communists in their 

always represent Canada as a mere 
satellite of the U. S., but Communists 
in their actions show that they know 


available. 
propaganda 


better. 
On the other hand, the United 
States was equally anxious that 


Canada should accept the invitation 

Americans openly worried 
during the delay between its receipt 
and acceptance by Ottawa, lest 
Canada might turn the 
welcome assignment. They knew they 
could count on Canada for two things 

sympathetic appraisal of American 
aims and and a frank 
answer to questions about what was 


were 


down un- 


intentions, 


going on in the supervisory com- 
missions. 

Thus persuaded by friend and foe, 
the Canadian Government felt it 
had nochoice Continued on page 94 
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Deepfreeze home freezers are available in 8 models, capacities from 8 to 24 cu. ft 


Save money, live better with 
a Deepfreeze Home Freezer 


Cornell University School of Nutrition made a 
survey of freezer families. Every family inter- 
viewed said, “We couldn't get along without 
the freezer, we have what we want when we 
want it!” 

Do you owna home freezer? If you don’t, here 
is what you are missing. 


With a Deepfreeze home freezer you can have 
a greater variety of quality food at your finger- 
tips—ready tO serve any time, at lower cost. 


You can shop less often—only in nice weather. 


You're always prepared for unexpected guests, 
or any occasion that calls for food. 


You can enjoy this summer's strawberries and 
corn on the cob next January—or any type of 


food any season ot the year. 


Because you can buy in quantity, cook in quan- 
tity, you can make worthwhile savings in time, 


work, food and money. » 


There is no reason why you should be missing 
the pleasure, convenience and economy a gen- 


uine Deepfreeze home freezer can give you. 


With a Deepfreeze Home Freezer... 


i You shop less often— 4 You're always prepared 
for unexpected guests. 


only in nice weather. 


2 You cook and bake 4 You cut meal preparation 
time and effort. 


ahead for many meals. 


3 You can buy in quantity at & You do away with leftovers 
money saving prices. ... avoid all waste of food. 


Deepfreeze 


APPLIANCES 
Qnsist on it! Derpfrerze- 
of, freezer fame | 


HOME 


Pook Lor it! 
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7 You have greater varieties 
ws of food on hand always. 
os You enjoy all foods any 
season of the year. 
9 You always have larger quan- 
’ tities of food on hand. 


Imperial Model C-146 (14.59 cu. ft.) illustrated above <P 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


AoveaTisto 


Imperic! Model 4 trated above 


Deepfreeze Upright Freezers, Too! 


Deepfreeze has a complete line of freezers with a 
model to fit any size family or purse. Beautiful 
Deepfreeze Upright Freezers are available for 
the family where there is minimum floor space. 


Send for this beautiful book on home freezing. 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances, Dept. ML-91554 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Gentkemen 


Send “Invitation to Better Living,” illustrated 64-page 
book on how to select and prepare foods for freezing. 


Enclosed is 10¢ in coin for handling and mailing 
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Round the clock, cars roar wide open over the fastest and most modern test track in the world. The high-speed curves of this new Chrysler 


Corporation track are so carefully contoured that a driver can round them at more than 100 miles per hour without tou hing the steering wheel! 


Splashing into a miniature lake, this new Plymouth gets a soaking bath. Sailing over the bumps before coming to earth with a jolt that will Cc 
This gruelling test tells engineers whether water can get into vital operating pound and strain every part of the car. Such testing results in better 
parts, how brakes react, and whether there are body leaks. shock absorbers and springs ... brings you a safer, softer ride. ! 


PLYMOUTH ° DOodDGE 


; 
wae 


Zooming day and night around the fastest test track 


in the world... pounding over an obstacle course 
—< of hills, curves, rocks, sand and water hazards . 


these cars are getting the works! 

Skilled drivers are doing their utmost to beat 
them to death at Chrysler Corporation’s new 4000- 
i / acre proving grounds—the toughest automotive 
test centre of its kind. They’ll punish these cars 
more in a few short weeks than you could in years 
of normal driving. In the process, Chrysler Corpor- 
ation engineers will discover new ways of assuring 


you ever longer service and ever more value 


will Churning into deep sand 3 @ brisk rate of speed, the test driver twists 
tter he steering wheel again and again. He’s getting facts on axles, wheels, 


ransmissions, drive shafts—all to make a better car for you. 


DESOTO 


how well springs, shock absorbers, 


CHRYSLER 


Planned Punishment 


assures you of greater car value 


... from a new Plymouth, Dodge, 


Chrysler car. 


Pictured below are just a few of the countless 


tests these cars take. After 18,000 bruising miles 
over some of the best and the worst roads ever 
planned by man, the test cars are torn down and 


tested part by part. These careful checks with 


scientifically-designed equipment all aid in 
Chrysler’s never-ending search to prove and improve 
car value. 

No wonder people expect more 
...from Chrysler products 


You get the good things first... from 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Topping a hill after a jarring run over a washboard road, this e: 


for heavily 


rutted gravel and a bumpy, block road. Engineers will 


teering assembly can take it. 
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to you! 
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you! 


iks not only ol 


skills of all the 


watch, it sp 


seconds but ol 


His 


ind as large 


vatch is like a living thing 


watch he is working on 


ol recorded time 


9 OOO times a day—as the lever }¢ wels 
heel 1 he constancy ol this heartbeat 
iracyv of vour watch, the big difference 


WHAT MAKES 


IT’S WATCH INSPECTION TIMI SEPTEMBER 9-18. 


TICK? 


iT 


atch. For a fine Swiss watch 1s painstakingly precisioned 


from the balance wheel that travels 3600 miles a veal 


to the tiniest serew, no bigger than this period > 


Whether vou’re buying a new watch, or having a wat h 


serviced, your jeweler will show vou what Swiss craitsman- 


ship means to you in beauty, accuracy, value—and in the 


ease and economy of servicing. No wonder 9 out of 10 
jewelers wear fine Swiss watches themselves! For the gifts 
you'll we U th p de eft you rewele) he your guide. 


[The Watchmakers olf Switzer land 
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MACLEAN'S 


By 


The McLaughlins said that Young Sam 


had “wheels in the head” 
true of them all. One of Canada’s most 
famous and well-loved business leaders 
here begins the richly intimate story 
of how his family fashioned a mighty 
industry by building a better horse’s 


varriage and then replacing the horse 


MACLEAN’S 
CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
at a ht-l 
origina lel 
Bu Ww i i 
be 
7 
19 ly ears On Ces 
as told to Erie Hutton 
PART ONE OF THREE PARTS 
HEN A MAN looks back on his life from his eighty-fourth year 
‘ those who will listen to his memories expect him to become 
F | it Poe: nostalgic about the good old days. But I happen to take more 
and 1 Was interest in the present and future than in the past, so to me every- 
thing that happened before yesterday belongs in the old days 

Should I remember particularly that day in 1907 when the first 
automobile bearing the name McLaughlin rolled out from among the 
doomed graceful carriages in our Oshawa shop? 

Or that spring afternoon in 1934 when my graceful Horometer 
won me my first King’s Plate in record time? 

Or the latest report of General Motors of Canada which shows 
that the company that grew from an axe handle my father fashioned 
on a backwoods farm a hundred years ago is, more than ever, the 
largest single producer of consumer goods in Canada? , 

All those things, and a thousand more memories, are part of my 
old days; and all of them were good 

My father’s days were good too-—all his long life although he 
never reconciled himself to the supplanting of his beloved carriages 

CONTINUED ON NEXT TWO 
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shlins enjoy their magnificent Italian garden at Oshawa. As an apprentice he got three dollars a week; but his father held back two-fifty for board 


by the automobiles he could never learn to love, big new country across the Atlantic. Granddad cut enough trees to build a log cabin 
‘even though they bore our name. At Montreal John McLaughlin and his com- and make a clearing to sow his first crop. In that 
So were the days of my grandfather John, who _ panions transferred to river boats for the hazardous log cabin was born his eldest child, my father 
first stepped on the soil of Ontario with no other — trip up to Lake Ontario. It proved so hazardous Robert McLaughlin. It was a thrifty life the 
possessions than the clothes he wore. And very wet that Grandfather nearly did not survive it. His McLaughlins and the other settlers led. They could 
clothes they were, too. boat was swamped in rough water and all his pos- grow much of their own vegetables, catch fish in the 
Grandfather John McLaughlin came to Canada _ sessions were lost. When he landed at Cobourg for creeks, and occasionally butcher and share a pig. 
from County Tyrone on a sailing ship in 1832. He the overland journey to Peterborough he had only But there was mighty little cash for the tea, salt, 
and the 140 other Irish men, women and children the contents of a thin wallet between himself and sugar and flour they had to buy in the bustling 
on the ship were not “‘potato famine” immigrants destitution. town of Bowmanville, half a day’s journey away. 
but had been persuaded to come to Canada by an Grandfather stayed in Peterborough only a short In fact, my father remembered that about the only 
agent for a scheme to populate the Peterborough _ time, then took up a 160-acre grant of crown land cash crop on the farm was the potash they made by 
area I don’t think Grandfather McLaughlin re- in the virgin forest six miles north of Bowmanville. burning the hardwood they cut as they cleared the 
quired much persuasion; he was eager for the april Some of the other Irish settlers took land nearby, land, slowly and laboriously, acre by acre. 
tunities offered to an energetic young man by the and, nostalgically, they called the place Tyrone. As soon as my father was big enough to swing an 


M°LAUGHLIN 
CARRIAGE Co,aT ORY" 


In the Seventies the McLaughlin factory at Enniskillen, Ont., first tried its hand at carriages. Founder Robert (third from left) soon moved to Oshawa to expand. 
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axe he was enlisted in that work that never finished 
for the Tyrone settlers felling trees to make land 
for the plow. They say that if a person gets a sur- 
feit of anything when he is young he will grow up 
hating that thing; well, that certainly wasn’t the 
case with my father. From the time he was a boy 
until he was a grown man and married, my father 
felled and logged and stacked hundreds and thou- 
sands of cords of hardwood. And when he married, 
what do you think Granddad gave him for a wed- 
ding present? Why, 
be cleared into a farm of his own! 


fifty acres of virgin forest to 


And so he sharpened his axe again and fell on 
those endless trees to build a house and clear a field 
for his wife and the family they were soon to start. 

Yet, next to God and his family, wood was the 
great love of my father’s life. He loved the smell 
of it and the feel of it and the way it worked under 
axe and saw, adze and chisel and plane. There was 
to come a time when I would have to stand before 
him, more than a little nervous and prepared to be 
ordered indignantly from his office, and tell him 
that the McLaughlin Carriage 
start making automobiles as well as carriages in 
order to keep abreast of the times. Yet he took my 
brash suggestion surprisingly quietly ) 
and I know he agreed 


Company should 


and calmly, 
albeit sadly and reluctantly 

only because cars in those days had bodies made 
of wood which required quite as much skill to fash- 
ion as his carriages. This was something he could 
understand and approve of, even though he dis- 
approved the noisy smoke-belching iron machine 
which took the place of the stately horse. It wasn’t 
until metal bodies replaced wood that he finally lost 
interest. 


‘That’s the end,” he told me quietly 


New Se Body, Beaded, Swell Sides, Concave Risers, 


No. S.—-€nd Spring Gear, Piano Body. 


Square Corners, Solid Back Seat 
nest Graded C Cast Steel Springs, Patent Stec! Salety Filth Wheel 
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They said nothing was more useless than a 
fifth wheel, but “the Governor” invented 
one to steer with and outstripped rivals. 


While he was still a boy my father had taken up 
In those days, on a backwoods farm, you 
there 


hobby. 
pretty well made your own entertainment; 
were no movies to go to, of course, and no radio or 
television to keep a boy entranced. 
entertainments as “‘the city’’ might offer- in this 
case the village of Bowmanville 
the trip over the narrow rutted muddy 


Even such 


were out of the 
question; 
road from Tyrone to Bowmanville was a major 
undertaking. 

So, in the few hours between the end of a day 
of hard labor with his axe, and his early bed time, 
my father occupied himself with what was to be- 
come his life’s work: shaping wood. At first it was 
axe handles, fashioned with such skill that when 
Granddad took them into Bowmanville on market 
day the merchants declared they were the best they 
had ever seen, and even paid a penny or two above 
the going price for them. In addition to being my 
father’s hobby, those axe handles were an impor- 
tant supplement to the 
potash. The axe handles also were in a 


family’s other source of cash 
income, 
very real sense the first production units of the 
enterprise that is now General Motors of Canada. 

Granddad was a devout man, and the only activ- 
ity permitted on Sundays was church-going. But 
that in itself was an adventure, a complete change 
of scene, a transition from the “Little Ireland” 
atmosphere of Tyrone to the mixed Irish and Scot- 


tish settlement of Continued on page 89 
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Is it possible that one housewife can be three people at once? Yes, say 
scientists who have studied this true Jekyll-and-Hyde story. It’s hard 


to believe, but here are the facts: 


EVE WHITE EVE BLACK SANE 
Timid, simple, shy, she had strange Loud, cruel, glamorous, she liked men, Strong, sensible, attractive, she didn’t 
spells when she neglected the child she money, fun. She had a different 1Q, know who she was and had to learn like 
loved and told her worried husband lies. and she always insisted she was single, a child to live again, although she was 28. 


Experts say this handwriting is by three different women .. . 


al 
Z 
- 
tea a aver, e « « Vet dectors are sure it’s one woman — with three personalities 


A ease history by SYDNEY KATZ 


ERHAPS once in a lifetime a doctor finds 

a patient with a condition so rare and 

startling that he is overwhelmed by 
feelings of wonder and awe. This has been the 
recent experience of Dr. Corbett H. Thigpen, a 
35-year-old associate professor of neurology 
and psychiatry at the Medical College of 
Georgia, Augusta. 

For more than three years Thigpen has been 
treating a young woman who, he is convinced, 
is not one but three completely different people. 
She has what is perhaps the strangest malady 
known to medicine. She is a ‘“‘multiple per 
sonality.”” Improbable as it may sound, her 
body appears to be shared by three different 
women. 

When she first went to see Thigpen the 
woman was twenty-five and married with a 
two-year-old daughter. In medical history she 
is now known as Eve White, although that is 
not her real name. Eve White doesn’t smoke, 
drink or dance and she wears drab conservative 
clothes. Her face is lined with worry and her 
only aim seems to be not to offend anyone 

But at times another personality emerges, 
pushing Eve White aside and taking over 
complete control of her body, sometimes for a 
few hours, sometimes for several weeks. She 
is known as Eve Black and in many ways she’s 
the exact opposite of Eve White. She is a racy, 
free and sexy young woman She is out 
rageously flirtatious, picks up strange men, 
drinks, smokes and buys flashy clothes she 
can’t afford. Eve Black sums up what she 
wants out of life in a single sentence I want 
money and fun.” 

The third person in Eve White’s body is 
Jane, who seems to possess the better qualities 
of both Eve White and Eve Black with some 
thing of her own added. She is poised, calm and 
intelligent, dresses in excellent taste and is 
gracious and pleasing with men. 

Each of the characters ‘“‘comes out’’ whenever 
Thigpen asks her to (“‘Come out, Eve Black!”’ 
he may say But sometimes one will take over 
from another without warning and turn Eve 
White’s life into a bewildering nightmare. She 
has been told about her multiple personality, 
but until then Eve White knew nothing about 
Eve Black or Jane. Eve Black on the other 
hand always knows everything that Eve White 
thinks and does but only what Thigpen tells 
her about Jane. Finally, all the thoughts and 
emotions of both Eve White and Eve Black are 
an open book to Jane although they have no 
personal knowledge of her. 

Doctors, as well as laymen, find it difficult to 
accept the extraordinary fact that three 
different personalities can exist at the same time 
in the same body. Is it possible that Eve White 
is merely a clever actress who has hoodwinked 
them? 

This is highly unlikely. The voice, expres- 
sions, gestures, vocabulary, dress, tastes and 
thinking of Eve White, Eve Black and Jane are 
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different. It would not be possible for even the 
most accomplished actress to play this com- 
plicated triple role for three years without a 
single noticeable flaw. Furthermore, the 
existence of three distinct personalities has 
been established by such objective means as 
“‘brain-wave tracings’’ (the electro-encephalo 
gram), psychological tests and handwriting 
analysis. 

Finally, the two men who have made the 
deepest study of the case, Thigpen and _ his 
superior at the Medical College of Georgia, Dr. 
Harvey Cleckley, are both highly qualified 
observers—-Thigpen a specialist in psychiatry 
and author of scientific papers in several lead- 
ing medical journals and Cleckley a former 
Rhodes Scholar who wrote The Mask of 
Sanity, a highly regarded work on the psycho 
pathic personality. 

What are the causes of multiple personality? 
What course does it run? Can it be cured? 
These questions are not easily answered be- 
cause there is no definitive work on this type of 
mental disorder. During the past two hundred 
years medica! literature makes mention of only 
about ninety such cases. The best-known 
multiple personality occurs in a work of fiction 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. The central character is Dr 
Jekyll, a respectable law abiding physician. 
But at times he changes to Mr. Hyde, a lustful 
evil man with all the instincts of a savage. Con- 


cerning real-life multiple personalities, avail- 
able medical literature has this to say 


Multiple personality is a form of hysteria 


“the grand hysteria It is related to conditions 


such as amnesia memory loss trances, dream 
states, flights from reality and sleepwalking 
and is the reaction of a person to emotional 
conflict Che person can no longer cope with 
some painful situation so his mind gives up the 
fight and runs away, unconsciously deserting 
his personality for one with no problems In 
the multiple personality it’s as though the 


patient’s mind has divided itself into parts, 
each part—with its own mentality and its own 


ego——taking a turn presiding over the body 


This rare psychiatric disorder has made 
Eve White’s life a turmoil of conflicting desires 
and ambitions, with each personality apparently 
exerting its will on her often-weary body. Eve 
Black’s fascination for expensive clothes and 
strange men has threatened to break up Eve 
White’s marriage with her husband George 
White. (When she can be persuaded to think 
about it Eve Black considers herself single.) 
Eve White loves her daughter Carol and is 
anxious for her sake to patch up her troubles 
with George. Eve Black is usually impatient 
with the child and has a black hatred for 
George. 

In fact, beginning with her submissive man 
ner and ending with her marriage, Eve Black 
doesn’t like anything Continued on page 57 


THE GBAPH below is a tracing of brain- 
cell activity as each personality takes over 


in Eve White. Note changes in pattern. 


These Dual Personalities 


Were Famous in Fiction 
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Will 
Your Youngster 


Turn Crime? 


After looking at the lives of 1,000 boys these world-famed 


criminologists believe they know the answer—and can tell 


before it’s too late. They also know that the sweetest infant 


is a thief at heart and a model student may be a delinquent 


BY JUNE CALLWOOD 


NE OF the newest and most astonishing 
developments in the field of crime prevention 
is a prediction test that aims at foretelling 
if a six-year-old boy will grow up to be a criminal. 

This test, far removed from the realm of crystal 
balls, tea cups and the signs of the zodiac, is the 
work of one of the world’s foremost teams of 
criminologists, Professor Sheldon Glueck and _ his 
wife, Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck, both on the staff of 
the Harvard Law School. 

The Gluecks base their prediction test on a study 
they made of one thousand young boys, half of 
and the other half 


This research, conducted over 


them juvenile delinquents 
nongdelinquents 
a ten-year period, wound up with specific proof 
of the simple and now almost universally accepted 
premise that conditions in the home are the major 
factors in determining how a child will get along 
with society and the law. 

Because it represents some of the most intense 
research ever made into the character of a juvenile 
delinquent, the Gluecks’ 
commanded enormous respect and interest all over 


ambitious project has 


the world Its usefulness is being tested in an 
experiment in two New York City schools. For 
the past two years the New York City Youth Board 
has been applying the Glueck test to first-graders 
and their careers are being followed closely to 
determine if the predictions are accurate. In these 
two schools, situated in slum areas with a high 
incidence of juvenile delinquency, the test indicates 
ihat approximately 115 boys out of a total of 350 
so far tested are earmarked for crime. 

If the Youth Board’s experiment demonstrates 
that the Glueck percent 
accurate, as many authorities suspect it is, a new 


prediction test is 90 


era in the war against crime may be on the way. 
Instead of the long, expensive and often tragic pro- 
gram of capture, trial and imprisonment, crimi- 
nology could shift its emphasis to the cheaper 


and less painful patterns of prevention—to the 


16 


readjustment of the delinquency-prone before they 
actually become delinquents. Instead of flint-faced 
teen-agers with ten years of bitterness and hatred 
behind them, authorities could deal with malleable 
moppets who haven’t yet shed their baby teeth. 
At first glance the Glueck test appears to be 
a grotesque oversimplification. It is concerned 
entirely with the relationship of the boy to father 
and mother and the closeness of the family group. 
But facts are facts—it was in this area that the 
Gluecks found clear-cut differences between delin- 
The Gluecks believe, 


from their research, that any boy in any financial 


quents and non-delinquents. 


circumstance is in grave danger of becoming a 
criminal if he scores high on their test. ‘‘A boy 
getting 
father and 
point out. 

The stature of the Glueck prediction test rests 
largely on the stature of the Gluecks themselves. 


a $100-a-day allowance can still have a 


mother who hate him,” the Gluecks 


In the field of criminology, the Gluecks are giants. 
Professor Glueck, who teaches criminal law and 
criminology at Harvard Law School, and his wife, 
a research associate in criminology at Harvard, 
have spent 29 years studying the development of 
criminals. Through grants from their university 
and such foundations as Ford, the Commonwealth 
Fund and others, they have published jointly ten 
volumes, each of which was described in its time 
as “pioneering.” 

The Gluecks became social researchers almost 
by accident. Prof. Sheldon Glueck happened to 
remark during a seminar in 1925 that no one had 
ever checked on the effectiveness of various penal 
institutions in curing crime. ‘“Those claims of high 
success of reformatories in reforming might not be 
supported by the facts,’ he observed. ‘‘No business 
could be run without an audit.” 

The comment impressed Dr. Richard Clarke 
Cabot, then professor of social ethics at Harvard. 
He obtained a $3,000 Continued on page 101 
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Here is the simple five-factor test the Gluecks 
of Harvard devised to indicate a child's 
chances of becoming a criminal. Scores on the 
five factors, when added, give the child's total 
score. Table at bottom supplies a prediction 
for each group of scores. 

WARNING: Although the test is based on 
percentages worked out in a study of real 
delinquents, it can be accurately used only by 
specially trained people. 


1. Discipline of Boy by Father 


Overstrict or erratic eed 73 
Firm but kindly 9 


Definition: Overstrict, demands obedience 
through fear. Erratic, varies between strictness 
and laxity. Lax, father is indifferent. Firm but 
kindly, discipline is based on sound reason 
which boy understands. 


2. Supervision of Boy by Mother 


Suitable 10 


Definition: Unsuitable, mother is careless in 
supervision or boy is cared for by irresponsible 
child or adult. Fair, mother gives partial super 
vision. Suitable, mother keeps watch on boy 
and provides for his leisure in clubs or play- 
grounds. (If she is ill or out of home a good 


deal, there is a responsible adult in charge.) 


3. Affection of Father for Boy 


Indifferent or hostile ......... 75 
Warm (including overprotective) 34 
Definition: Indifferent, father doesn't pay much 
attention to boy. Hostile, father rejects boy 
Warm, father is sympathetic, kind, even in 
some cases overprotective. 


4. Affection of Mother for Boy 


Indifferent or hostile .... 86 
Warm (including overprotective) 43 
Definition; Same as in 3 


5. Cohesiveness of Family 


Unintegrated ...... 97 
Some elements of cohesion . 61 
Cohesive ..... 2) 


Definition: Unintegrated, self-interest of mem- 
bers exceeds group interest. Some elements of 
cohesion, family not intact but some charac- 
teristics of cohesive family. Cohesive, members 
of family co-operate, have group interests 
and pride in home. 


SCORING 


(total of scores for all categories) 


SCORES CHANCES OF DELINQUENCY 
200-249 37 percent 


“It’s better to know they’re bad 
before they go wrong” 
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His constituents in Temiscouata like him so much that 
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The Wordies 


Jean-Francois Pouliot has been called a 
buffoon, a “‘vocalamity’” — and also polite 
and charming. His nonstop oratory on every 
subject under the sun has kept him in office 


(and hot water) for almost thirty years 


By GEORGE BAIN 


HEN HE made his maiden speech in the House of 

Commons on April 14, 1925, Jean-Francois Pouliot, then 

the new Liberal member for ‘Temiscouata, Que used 
words which almost never cross the lips of a new MP. He said 
**T insist.”’ 

The average new member makes his first speech clutching in a 
damp hand a large sheaf of notes, if not a full manuscript, and 
presenting whatever requests or proposals he may have in a 
decidedly deferential manner. Pouliot however was not the average 
new member 

He had only a few heading notes. He covered topics extending 
from federal highway construction and the need of a ferry between 
Riviere du Loup and Tadoussac, to the economic differences of 
Canada and the United States and the freight rate on potatoe 
The index to Hansard required more than two inches of type 
merely to list the subjects 

It was when he came to the just demands of the county of 
Temiscouata, however, that he began to insist. In this, he had 
the backing of a resolution passed by the county council of 


Temiscouata. Its final words were 


‘his council prays the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenz King, Prime 


Minister of Canada, and h colleague to de n to include un the 
supplementary estimate ot each department concerned. hefore the 
close of the present session ibstant mounts for each of the 
demands that shall be made b r membe Mr. Jean-Franec« 
Pouliot n the interests of the count f Ten couat 

Today, at 64, Pouliot is still the member for Temiscouata till 


insisting and still using resolutions from the local council at home 
to sustain him when he wants to give the government a push ir 
the right (i.e., Pouliot’s) directior More often than not, on 
national issues, he mirrors the predominant trend of thought in all 
rural Quebec, but what he cares about most championing his 
own constituency with a suitable show of belligerence 

In Temiscouata. on the lower St Lawrence they like a com 
bative member. With only one exception since he was first elected 
ata by 


-election in December, 1924, Pouliot has been favored by 
the voters with majorities ranging between comfortable and over 
whelming. The one exception was in 1930 when the Conservatives 


won 24 seats in Quebec. Temiscouata, by Continued on page 94 
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Miss Canada 


VMeKENZIE 


gags included being “thrown” by Jughead. the tame ostrich, 


Marilyn's publicity 


To be a beauty queen, says 


this ex-queen, you have to be intelligent, talented 


and tireless. You have to ride an ostrich and be 


kissed by politicians. Above all. you 


believe that 


SUPPOSE there isn’t a girl in Canada who 
hasn’t hankered to be a beauty queen, or at least 
wondered what it would be like. To outsiders it 
seems the pinnacle of glamour and feminine fame 
and a sure key to the doors of television, show 
business and the movies. But they see little of a 
beauty contest except rather silly pictures in the 
papers of scantily clad girls parading on a platform 

I'd like to tell you what it’s like from the point 
of view of the girl on the platform From the 
suffocating nervous tension of the contest itself, to 
the brief whirl of fame and fortune, to the wolves 
who lie in wait —I know the whole story. In August 
1952, when I was eighteen, I won the title of Miss 
Canada. 

The Miss America title is reputed to be worth 
$100,000 to the girl who wins it. Even the Miss 
Canada title has been worth $10,000 to some of its 
holders. I made between $7,000 and $8.000 out of 
it, and I think I earned every cent. 

Once a girl has been declared a beauty queen she 
becomes big--or at least medium-sized business. 
To do the iob properly she must combine the ip- 
pearance of a musical-comedy actress with the 
ethics of a Girl Guide. If she is to stand up to the 
nervous and physical strain she also requires the 
constitution of a Clydesdale mare. 

Before I won the title I had to count every 
nickel of the money I scratched together for clothes. 
The moment I became Miss Canada I acquired 
trunks full of new clothes free. I was waited on 
from breakfast to bedtime. I drove in expensive 
convertibles to cocktail parties, carnivals, conven- 
tions, city halls, department stores, new factories, 
first nights, and big sporting events. I was given 
lessons in singing, dancing, elocution and table 
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manners. Photographers awaited me and politicians 
were eager to pose with me. I appeared on the 
stage with world-famous artists and once made a 
speech to 25,000 people. I flew the Atlantic, saw 
the Coronation from a costly seat, and in Europe I 
dined with noblemen, millionaires and diplomats. 
Every time I made a public appearance in Canada 
somebody paid my father, who managed me, fifty, 
seventy-five, or a hundred dollars. 

After I stepped down from the “‘throne’”’ I was 
blacked out of the public eye just as suddenly and 
effectively as a vaudeville comedian who has 
delivered his final punch line. Today, a year after 
my “‘reign,’’ I’m still waiting for the thing I 
thought the Miss Canada title would provide 
automatically — a chance to go on the stage. 

My father Harvard Reddick, a singer in the 
Commodores, a Toronto novelty quartet, and my 
mother always wanted me to go into show business. 
That’s what I wanted too, and I felt that the way to 
do it would be to win a beauty contest 

At sixteen I placed third in the Miss Toronto 
contest run by the Toronto city police. At eighteen 
[ won the Miss Bloor contest organized by the 
Bloor Street Business Men’s Association of Toronto 
and collected fifty dollars. I entered the Miss 
Toronto contest again and placed second. That 
same summer my parents took me to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Radcliffe Weaver, a handsome middle-aged 
couple who own a beauty salon, a steam bath, a 
Palomino stable and the rights to run the Miss 
Canada contest in Hamilton, Ont. They receive 
these rights in the form of a franchise from the 
organization which runs the Miss America contest 
in Atlantic City 

No girl can enter the Miss America contest unless 
she first wins a preliminary state title in the U. S. 
or a preliminary national title in South America, 
Central America, the West Indies, the Hawaiian 
Islands, or Canada It seems to me that the 
Weavers were in a position to accept or reject any 
girl they liked for the Miss Canada preliminary. 
Mr. Weaver says that he gets in touch with service 
clubs, like the Lions and gives them a franchise to 
elect a local beauty queen at their summer galas 


to the 


who would automatically qualify for entry 
national contest ‘Of course,’’ he says, “I have to 
1dvise a number of girls that it would be hopeless 
for them to enter.”’ 

When my parents asked the Weavers if I could 
enter, they didn’t appear interested at first. They 
said they had had hundreds of applications and had 
whittled these down to twelve girls. Then Mrs. 
Weaver took a long look at me. I acted up to her 
in my best girl-next-door style. Eventually she said 
I could enter Miss Canada after all, as No. 13. 

The Miss Canada contest wasn’t really very 
representative of Canada. All the other girls except 
one, a British Columbian, came from Ontario. One 
girl was a dancer with the Continued on page 104 
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was crammed with every dollar Morten 


had saved from five dangerous years at sea. How could he get it past the U-boats 


and the hungry Atlantic that stood between him and the lovely Lise? 


BY PETER FREUCHEN 


HE CASHIER of the Danish Consulate smiled at the tall 
sailor just in from Rio and asked, ‘‘Well, how much are you 
depositing this time, Morten Mortensen?”’ 

‘I am taking it out,’’ Morten said. ‘‘At last I am taking it all out. 
Home for sure this time.’”’ 

The cashier consulted his books, wrote a cheque for the total of 
the deposits Morten had made, savings from the voyages of five 
years. ‘‘Sign here, and here—that’s it.’” He handed the cheque toa 
clerk. “‘How do you want it?”’ 

‘In fives and tens, please,”’ Morten said. The clerk nodded, 
walked away quickly. 

‘That will make a wad and a half,”’ the cashier said. ‘‘You got a 
suitcase?”’ 

Morten laughed to show that he knew he was joking, but this 
money wasn’t really funny. How many times before, completing a 
voyage in New York, he had wanted to go home but, being offered 


another berth had taken it for the sake of his “‘pile,’’ or rather for 


always sent her a greeting when he wrote to his folks 


am okay. Hoping she is the same.”’ 


moneybelt he had bought in Rio. 


Illustrated by James Hill 


Lise’s sake, and had put in instead of taking out at the consul’s. He 
looked up at the clock: hadn’t that clerk been gone long enough? 


‘‘Going to surprise somebody?” the cashier asked. 

“T hope. My folks.”’ 

‘Your folks and who else?”’ 

This cashier was a shrewd businessman, the kind who could read 


your thoughts. Morten had just been thinking of Lise, waving her 
white apron as he went down the street of their village five years 
ago. She was a tall dark-haired girl. He could hear her deep slow 
voice when he began thinking of her. He was sure she was still there. 
He wasn’t one for writing a lot of letters, nor she either; but he 


“Tell Lise I 
And his mother might write: 


“‘Lise got the present from Lima. She was pleased, she asked me to 


tell you.”’ 


The talkative cashier said: ‘‘Anxious to be home again?” 
‘Takes time,’’ Morten told him. ‘‘Worry won’t shorten it.’’ As 


a matter of fact he had already signed on the Marta, a 2,000-ton 
Norwegian freighter that would sail from Hoboken in a day or two. 
“‘What’s keeping that clerk?’ he asked. His heart gave a great leap 
of terror. “‘By God, he’s run off with my money!”’ He looked wildly 
around and might have started running after him had the man not 
just then appeared in the door, both hands carrying packets of 
money. When he had counted all the clean crackling stuff, Morten 
stowed it into his coat pockets, his trouser pockets and said, ‘‘Excuse 
me, please,’’ and went out into the hall to the men’s room where, 
behind a locked door, he folded the bills away into the grey-leather 


Buckled around his waist he 


found it made his jacket a close fit; he felt as if he had a beer- 
stomach. Never mind, this was a healthier sort of fat. Walking in 
an odd self-conscious sort of way he went back to the cashier to 
say good-by. 


‘“‘Good luck, Morten.’’ (You'll need it.) ‘‘Be careful now.’ 


(Don’t start drinking, for heaven’s sake, nor betting with strangers.) 
As for submarines—the cashier wanted to say, ‘‘Morten, why didn’t 
you go home last year when peace of a sort still ruled the Atlantic?”’ 
But all he said was: “‘Send me a postal from Copenhagen.” 


“*T’ll do that,’”’ Morten answered. Continued on page 46 


His hand clenched on the belt with a power that was his love for Lise. 
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VERY NOW and then I amuse myself 
by having little imaginary sessions with 
the sort of guy who gives advice on 
The one 
who annoys me most is a Dr. Harold L. 
Oberman, of the Institute of Family Rela- 


straightening out marriages. 


tions of Illinois. 

‘“Let’s start this way,’’ Dr. Oberman says, 
closing his eyes. ‘“‘Why do you resent the 
love relationship and the proportioning of 
interests between your work and your home?” 

“I don’t resent it,’ [ shout, my glasses 
falling off. “All I say is that men and women 
are different. Their minds don’t work the 
Women have a way of driving men 


same. 
nuts, that’s all J say.’ 

“All right,’’ Dr. Oberman acquiesces. (Ober- 
man always “‘acquiesces,’’ “‘counters”’ or “‘pre- 
dicts’’; he never just says anything. 
take that as a basic premise then and merely 


“Let’s 


try to put it to use.” 
I’m beginning to dislike this guy. 
rage at my wife is disappearing. 
‘“Let’s say you’re both loaded with dyna- 


All my 


mite,’” he says. 
to some valuable uses.’ 

I’m beginning to think of one valuable use 
I’d like to put it to right now. But I say, 
“By the way, you’ve never met my wife have 


““Now dynamite may be put 


you?” 

he concurs. 

charming woman.” 
‘“Look,”’ I say, “‘she asked me if you could 

She’d love to meet 


‘But I’m sure she’s a 


come up some evening. 
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for 
Marriage 


Counselors 


offers its own insane method 


of making monkeys out of the experts 


We could have a good talk.” 
“T’m sure we could,”’ he predicts. 


you. 
he 
delighted.” 

By this time my wife and I are friends 
again. By the time Oberman arrives we have 
rehearsed the whole evening. Right after 
coffee, my wife stands in front of him with 
a queer little smile. When he looks at her she 
says, you like it?” 

“Like what, Mrs. Allen?” he queries. 
my wife says. “I finished 


” 


‘This dress,”’ 
making it today. 
“Very nice.”’ 
“You really like it 

“Yes indeed. It’s very becoming.” 
My wife goes upstairs and Oberman and 


I go on with our talk. 
At nine o’clock my wife appears in front 

of him again. “Look, I want you to tell 

me honestly, Dr. Oberman. Do you really 
like—this—-dress?”’ 

Oberman hesitates just for a moment, then 
says bluffly, ‘I certainly do, Mrs. Allen. Very 
nice.” 

““You’re sure it isn’t too plain in the top 


‘ 


He purses his lips. I can see the first signs 
of indecision. But he rallies. ‘No. It—-it 
Nice and simple.’”’ He gathers con 
fidence, “I like simple things.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad you like it,’”” my wife says, 
and goes upstairs again. 

At ten o’clock she comes back. ‘“‘Dr. 
Oberman,” she says quietly, looking him 
straight in the eye, Continued on page 83 
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As far as the eye can see, this is Gagetown — a vast egg-shaped parcel of real estate that covers 427 square miles of lush New Brunswick countryside 


THE PRIVATE EMPIRE WE’RE GIVING THE ARMY 


Trained for almost a century in overgrown Boy Scout camps, our 
soldiers now have Gagetown, N.B., with $50 millions worth of 
elbowroom, hiding space for secrets and a built-in city of its own 


By DAVID MacDONALD 


HEN IT was revealed two years ago that the backfielders and linemen of a football team 
1 site had finally been picked in New on separate gridirons, then introducing the boys 
Brunswick for a new army camp a distinct just before the first game. Even in this time of 
sigh of relief swept through military he adquar ersatz and uneasy peace, our 27th Brigade had 
ters in Ottawa. The camp was so big that it to be trained where it’s now based—-in Germany. 
would rank sixth among New Brunswick indus Korea, our decision to contribute troops to the 
tries Now.” an infantry colonel remarked to NATO army in Europe, the buildup of Canada’s 
i reporter, toasting the announcement with a largest peacetime army (50,000 men) and the 
Scotch-and-soda. ‘‘—-now we’ll have some elbow advent of modern long-range weapons al! pointed 


room at /ast.’’ up the army s crying need for more room Gage 


His hallelujah was understandable: until now town 1s it 

his nation of wide-open spaces, having packed At this writing, Camp Gagetown is little more 
soldiers off to four hot wars and one cold war than a vast egg-shaped parcel of real estate 
since 1867, has never given its army roon covering 42/ square miles of southern New 
enough to train even the smallest of major for Brunswick, between Fredericton, the provinci: 
mations an intantry brigade to full combat capital, and the salty old port city of Saint John 
fitness. The navy has had two oceans to wort On it hundreds of farms, tilled since the days of 
vith and the come-lately air force its wild blue the United Empire Loyalists, lie deserted. Here 
yonder: but the army, in the words of the same an old hand plow rests in an unfinished furrow 
officer, ‘“‘has been penned up too long in over- there a scarecrow flaps its rags at a passing 
grown Boy Scout camps column of soldiers Dirt roads wind through 

In both world wars Canadian troops were dark woods past ghost villages whose people have 
molded into brigade, then division shape on the sold out to Ottawa and moved o1 Numerals 
smallish island of Britain; strangely, no camp at painted on each empty house, each school, 
home was big enough to train them in a body church, barn and privy signify that the army has 
Came the Korean War. Canada gave basi taken over Soon the quiet of the countryside 
training to three battalions of volunteers at will be shattered by the chatter of machine-gun 
home (in widely separated camps) but had to fire, the whoosh of rockets and the distant 
send them to Fort Lewis, Wash.-—a sprawling rumble of artillery 
U. S. base—to learn how to fight as a brigade For what the army plans to make of these 
group. With teamwork being the essence of suc pastoral surroundings two years and $50 millior 
cess in battle, this might be likened to training hence, is Canada’s biggest Continued on page 83 
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Lieut. Col. Freeman Waug! ommands Camp Gagetow:r 
At right: Ma Gen J) M. Rockingham tests a field phone 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


Miracle healer or charlatan? Controversy swirled around the Locke clinic 


in the 1930s. But the world beat a path to Williamsburg, Ont., where the tubby doctor 


cheerfully manipulated 


N A steaming July afternoon in 1932 a 
couple from Kentucky were driving into a 
little Ontario 
called Williamsburg and they were startled 


village in northeastern 


to find themselves entangled in a bizarre traffic jam. 

A maze of automobiles, wheel chairs and stretch- 
ers on wheels clogged the road, while thousands 
of pedestrians, many on crutches, spilled from the 
maple-shaded sidewalks onto the highway, got in 
the way of automobiles, dodged hot-dog and 
souvenir 
More misshapen bodies were in the shuffling crowd 


likely 


stands and made driving a nightmare. 


than would be found anywhere outside a 


hospital 


After one stricken glance at the snail-paced 
traffic, the woman burst into tears. ‘‘We’re too 
late,”’ she sobbed. ‘“The doctor’s dead and they’re 


having his funeral today.” 
doctor’s death 
for 


But that was ten years before the 
in 1942 daily 


one of those 


and was an almost occurrence 


ten years 
the halt 


every [t was a procession of, 


literally, the lame, and the blind, making 


their pilgrimage on fallen arches and _ tortured 
shrine of Canada’s world- 
Mahlon W. Locke 

Dr. Locke is 
remembered as the designer of a shoe which has a 
special arch But 


from 1928 to 1942 grateful patients hailed him as a 


limbs to the 


arthritic 


famous “‘miracle healer,’ Dr 


Outside Williamsburg today best 


support and carries his name. 


miracle man who could cure everything from hives 
their toes and 


pressing fallen arches back into place. Although 
including curiosity 


to multiple sclerosis by twisting 


sufferers from every disease 


came to his clinic, Locke’s reputation was based 
chiefly on his treatment of arthritis 

Thousands swarmed into Williamsburg, mostly 
from the United States but also from every prov- 
ince in from Yukon Territory, 
South America, Holland, Norway, South 


Germany, Australia and England. Many had joints 


Alaska, 
Africa, 


Canada, 


so swollen, frames so cru lly twisted and bodies so 
emaciated when they arrived that no one but them- 
selves and Locke had any hope they could be cured. 
They traveled in private planes, private railway 
cars and limousines; they hitchhiked; a red-haired 


24 


BY DORIS DICKSON 


cowboy from Alberta with a crippled ankle rode the 
brake-rods across the prairies in winter to arrive in 
Williamsburg with twelve cents in his pocket. One 
woman survived the trip from California on a cot in 
the back of an ancient half-ton truck. 

A list of Locke’s patients reads like a page out of 
Who’s Who. Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Louis B. Mayer, 
Lady Faith Pyle, Eva 
Tanguay, Mrs. James Donahue the 
Woolworth millions) and Sir Robert Borden were 
Mackenzie King returned year after 


Eaton, Baldwin, Ernie 


heiress to 


among them. 


year for treatments. A merchant prince from 
Bombay, India, brightened the landscape one 
summer with his red fez, brown jodhpurs and 


brilliantly gowned wife following at his heels. He 
brought his private physician who was reported to 
be interested in starting a similar clinic in India. 
Screen siren Jean Harlow was said to be a patient 
but he 
were alive today he probably wouldn’t recognize 


Locke wasn’t sure he had treated her. If 


Marilyn Monroe as she passed through his hands. 
His specialty was feet. 


A Land of Milk and Honey 


A graveled road through Williamsburg to Ottawa 


forty miles northwest began to go to pieces under 
the traffic and 
l'ranscontinental trains made unprecedented stops 


Morrisburg, 


heavy had to be hard-surfaced 


at the nearest railway station, SIX 


miles south of 
River. The ferry, crossing from Morrisburg to 
Waddington, N. Y 
of runs to a quarter hourly schedule, added another 
Six 


Williamsburg on the St. Lawrence 
, Stepped up its hourly schedule 
ferry and kept both operating until midnight 


day 
took 


hundred often crossed on the ferry. 
Williamsburg 
dozen foreign languages were heard 

While the rest of Canada fearfully groped its 
its worst 


“never had it so good.”” Money 


cars a 


on a cosmopolitan air as a 


way through economic depression, 


Williamsburgers 
poured into the village and surrounding country- 
side. Every house bulged with paying guests and 
farmers’ sons slept in the haymow and rented their 


beds. Two hotels (one with 125 rooms) were built 


MACLE 


2,700 fallen arches in a single day 


to help house the crowds and the Rapids Queen, a 


liner with 65 staterooms and a ballroom, 


anchored at Morrisburg to accommodate the over- 


was 


flow. Frame cottages sprang up and were rented at 
high rates. After the boom was over they were sold 
for chicken Twenty-three 
operated where there had been three. 


restaurants 
Even the 
lunches, 


houses. 
children were in business; they carried 
Young 
men earned a dollar a day per patient for pushing 


held places in the line-up and ran errands. 


wheel chairs and carrying stretchers to and from the 
Circle, as Locke called his lawn on which he worked 
his wonders. News and tobacco stands took in as 
much as $1,500 a week. 

It was by no means all fun. Guests complained 
about the lack of toilet facilities until plumbing was 
Wells went dry. Housewives worked 
night 


meals, house cleaning and doing laundry. It 


installed 
from early morning until late at serving 
was 
impossible to make reservations as the patients 
when Locke would send them home. 


never knew 


The children had no room on the streets to play and 


whole families tired of sleeping in their kitchens. 


One man declared, “‘It was the happiest day of my 
life when the last guest left.”’ 

[t was the first acquaintance with high living that 
many of the young people, and the older ones too, 
had known and in some instances it went to their 
heads. Only Locke and a few other canny souls 
finished up the years much wealthier than before. 
Gamblers followed the crowds and set up floating 
crap games in the hotels. Predatory women looking 
for wealthy husbands considered the village a happy 
hunting ground. Locke tried to control the situa- 
tion, to keep the villagers from exploiting the sick, 
and the gamblers from exploiting the villagers. He 
spread the news among his patients that he wouldn’t 
treat any who stayed in homes, or hotels, of which 
he disapproved 


but 


He earned himself a reputation as 
part his re- 
A newcomer to the village, Miss Flora 


a czar for the most wishes were 
spected. 
Griffiths, brought a lawsuit against him for ruining 
her livelihood by refusing to treat patients who 
stayed at her rest home. 


without a jury, claiming 


She asked for a hearing 


Continued on page 36 
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better off 
all fours 


The terrible force of gravity causes 
us untold discomfort because we simply weren’t built to 


walk on two legs. If you’ve ever suffered from an 


aching back or a creaky knee read this — 


GRAVITY is a terrible force. It not 
only holds us in our place 
but smashes us to bits if we don’t take care. The 


wonder is that we are able to move around as well 
as we do, for like all backboned animals on the land 
we are essentially fish out of water and were not 
originally designed to support our own weight. 
Most of the time we take gravity for granted and 
it is only when someone leans too far or jumps from 
an upper-story window that we realize its power, 
not to mention the splashy nature of our bodies. 
Yet from the time we are born until we die in our 
bed, life is one continual fight against the force of 
gravity, or time spent out to recover from its effects. 


Feet carry the load and show With each step 
our age first. Gravity builds body’s weight; 
= bags under our eyes as well. water does no 


It is harder for us than it is for most other ani- 
mals. The first battle was won when four- 
legged creatures, which had once been fish, suc- 
ceeded in lifting their bodies clear of the groynd. 
The limbs became enormously strengthened to sup- 
port the weight, but at least the body itself re- 
mained in the horizontal fishlike position, with its 
tissues and organs partly slung from the vertebral 


great 


ridgepole, partly supported by the ribs and the 
thick muscle sheets of the body wall. Even at that 
all of them, reptiles and mammals alike, need to 
take the load off their feet and lie down and rest 
whenever possible. We ourselves have gone much 
further and are now upended, poised on two feet 


we lift our Our heart has to pump blood 
a whale in four feet from the toes and 
work at all. sometimes it gets plain weary. 
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By NORMAN J. BERRILL Professor of Zoology, McGill University 


instead of four, with the same kind of effect on 
suspended organs as you see when a line of clothes 
is tied at one end only and hangs straight down. It 
is not as bad as that but there is strain and a lack 
of support, and the peculiarly human fight against 
gravity is far from ended. 

In four-legged animals the body is slung like a 
hammock between four posts, with the various in- 
ternal organs and the long digestive tube partly 
suspended by ligaments from the upper side and 
partly supported by the horizontal body wall below. 
Stand the same kind of body upright, as we do, 
and the stomach and intestine no longer hang 
straight down from the backbone but sag parallel 
with it. Moreover, the supporting ligament has a 
smaller and the backbone 
Another result of the shift in the weight-bearing 
thrust of the abdominal viscera against the weak 
wall of the lower abdomen is that we are prone to 
rupture or hernia. 

We contend with gravity in two ways. Except 
when we are lying down, gravity works its more or 


less secure hold on 


less destructive will on us whether we move about 
or not. While every time we move, whether to take 
a step or scratch our head, the weight of the body 
or the arm must be shifted with levers of muscle 
and bone. Work is performed and energy expended 
simply to counteract and overcome the gravita- 
tional pull. With each step forward we lift the full 
weight of our body, from 100 to 200 pounds, al 
though it is done in such a way that we hardly 
notice the effort. : 

A 200-pound man, for instance, who has no busi- 
ness being so heavy, takes about 2,000 steps to walk 
a mile and in so doing lifts the equivalent of 200 
tons, although not all at once and not very far. Yet 
seas with the 
greatest of ease and lifts nothing at all. A house- 
wife not unusually walks 12 miles a day, or about 
27,000 steps, each of which moves some 130 pounds 
a couple of feet forward. 


an 80-ton whale swims through the 


You feel gravity most, however, when climbing 
stairs, for climbing a flight of stairs 15 times a day 
is equal to lifting a ton from one floor to the next 
It is no wonder we suffer from wear and tear, espe- 
cially when we consider how long we live. The 
great whales grow fast and burn out quickly in 
about twenty years, with their enormous bulk com- 
pletely supported by water, whereas we grind along 
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for three or four times as long with our weight for- 
ever pressing on our feet and joints. The longer we 
live the more time there is for gravity to play havoc 
with our anatomy. For 15 or 20 years we rise and 
shine. Thereafter time grows heavy. 

Our feet feel it first since they carry all of our 
weight, but even those little bags under our eyes 
that so many of us eventually acquire are gravity 
effects. The cushioning fat lying beneath the eyes 
too often breaks through its own support and 
presses down and out against the skin, which it 
would never do if we had remained horizontal. 
Paunches and aching backs are equally penalties 
paid for our presumption. 

The trouble begins when we are born. Until then 
a baby is supported comfortably by the liquid with- 
in the fetal membranes. Only the mother feels the 
weight of her burden. But once birth has occurred 
and the buoyant water has been replaced by insub- 
stantial air, the infant is held down as though by a 
giant magnet wherever it is put. The body is too 
heavy for the limbs to raise and the neck muscles 
too weak to raise the head. Only slowly, as the 
muscles strengthen and arms and legs become 
stronger, does the baby find it possible to roll over 
and finally, still on all fours, lift itself clear of the 
bedding. It is a triumphant moment, usually when 
the baby is four or five months old. Yet even this 
is but a halfway stage, for the greater triumph 
comes later when the child laboriously hauls itself 
up and balances precariously on its feet alone. After 
that comes the mastery of walking, a truly remark- 
able performance from any point of view. 

As walking animals, human beings start off with 
the old pattern of four-footed progression, support 
ing the weight of the body and moving it forward 
by using all four limbs and regularly shifting the 
centre of gravity to and fro. Even when we stand 
erect and walk in our usual manner, our right arm 


swings forward with the left foot and the left arm 
with the right foot, just as we did before. The 
movements however tend to keep our centre of 
gravity over the foot which is on the ground. Other 
wise we lose our balance and are pulled violently 
to the earth. Nerve impulses from all the muscles, 
tendons and ligaments, and from the balancing 
organ of the inner ear, help us keep this precarious 
balance, although for the most part we become 
unconscious of them and respond automatically 

So it is that even a five-year-old child can toss his 
fifty pounds of body weight about with a minimum 
of effort, always keeping the centre of gravity over 
one foot or the other and exploiting the force of 
gravity as far as possible rather than fighting it, a 
trick something like jujitsu. For the foot serves not 
only for support and as a cushion for the descend 
ing leg, but as a lever, a jack and a catapult as well. 


Twenty-six small bones combine to form an arch 
capable of supporting several hundred times their 
own weight. The big toe alone takes a load of 12 
to 14 pounds. 

So much for the machinery. It works marvelous 
ly for a while. But no matter how skilfully we have 
raised ourselves up, no matter how well we exploit 
the very force that tends to pull us down, that force 
is felt throughout the body as long as we are erect, 
or even partly so. And the longer we live the greater 
the wear and tear, and the more the imperfections 
begin to show. 

Let us start at the top. The skull weighs little and 
the brain is too light to be much of a burden upon 
the neck. But as we pass down the vertebral column 
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the load increases steadily If we consider again 
those animals that walk on all four legs we find that 
the vertebrae are fairly uniform cylindrical sections 
and that they are separated from one another by 
thin cylindrical dises of cartilage. In our own case 
the single curved arch is broken into an S-curve as 
an aid to maintaining our balance. We get a for 
ward curve in the backbone’s neck region when we 
are about four months old, and when we stand up 
at about a year we get a forward curve in the lower 
trunk. In the upper trunk and the pelvic region 
the backbone keeps its old backward curve 

This is all very well but a price has been paid for 
all this twisting and bending. Nature has had to 
change the original shape of the vertebrae to that 
of a wedge, with the thicker edge in front and the 
thinner in back. This allows them to pivot on their 
front ends as on hinges. It also weakens the back- 
bone, and if we suddenly increase the effect of 
gravity by lifting a heavy load, the lowermost lum- 
bar vertebra starts to slip backwards along the slope 
of the next one, and we complain bitterly about our 
aching back 

The other source of trouble however can be more 
serious. Those discs of cartilage which separate the 
vertebrae were never meant to carry weight, but in 
the upended man they bear much of the weight of 
the body, particularly those farthest down, and 
they become compressed and gradually wear thin 
ner and thinner as time goes on. As we grow older, 
slipped discs become more and more a hazard and 
a disc out of place may put pressure on the nerves 
which is excruciating. No wonder stretching out 
in bed gives us the relief it does. 

Farther down is another trouble area, the hip 
region or pelvis. This is where we reap the worst 
consequences of standing on our hind legs, for it is 
where the backbone, the hind end of the body, and 
the legs come together. The pelvis had enough to do 
in the beginning as a support for legs and for attach- 
ment of muscles. When we stood upright it had to 
change its shape in order to bear the weight of the 
upper part of the body. To a great extent our pel 
vis now forms a floor that helps support our ab 
dominal organs and also takes the brunt of sitting 
through a double feature. The changes however 
have created an area of instability which too fre 
quently results in low back pains or slipped sacro 
iliacs. 

Many of us however sooner or later will feel the 
load we carry most acutely in the knees. We rock 
back and forth on them with every step we take, 
and our weight is upon them even while we stand 
still. This of course is nothing new, for the knee 
joints of all four-legged animals also bear the weight 
of the body. Still, we make two joints do the work 
of four, and they eventually show it. The moving 
surfaces which cover the ends of the long bones are 
made of cartilage, like that of our vertebral discs; 
and also like the discs, the cartilaginous layer is 
continually compressed and wears thin with years 
of incessant use. Whenever they wear through in 
places to expose the underlying bone, the 
bone tissue grows out in irregular ridges to 
give you arthritis of the knees. It’s not the 
crippling kind that spreads to the other 
joints and finally leaves the victim helpless 
and perhaps bedridden, but is simply the 
result of the force of gravity pulling the body 
down against tissues not hard enough to stand it 
indefinitely. The remedy is the obvious one, to diet 
off what excess weight there may be and to spare 
the injured surfaces as much as possible 

Finally, so far as the skeleton goes, we reach the 
base. Feet take the biggest beating of all. How 
great is the force of gravity acting within the foot 
is shown by the heavy build and thick walls of the 
thigh and shin bones which transmit it In effect, 
however, what the foot does is to divide and con- 
quer. The force is channeled to many small bones, 
and each bone in the foot plays its part in carrying 
the total load 

It’s the division of these heavy stresses upon the 
slender metatarsa: bones in the first half of the foot 
that is most critical, the first segment being the 
most important. In walking, for instance, half of 
the total body weight is thrown upon this segment 
DRAWINGS BY PETER WHALLEY 
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Ambassadors are a dime a dozen in elegant Rockcliffe. Here’s the family of Vines climb the walls of Senator Cairine Wilson’s residence. Bears have been 
Swedish Ambassador ly Klas Book: wile Aina, son Pete Ee daughter Annika. outlawed since a he fty pet jumped from a tree onto an unsuspet ling broker 
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Ottawa’s Rockeliffe abounds in admirals. senators. judges and millionaires in a community 


unsullied by stores. garages. jails or even cemeteries. To most of its well-heeled inhabitants. 


the possibility of living anywhere else is unthinkable, and that goes for their poodles. too 


, 
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N THE heart of Canada’s capital stand two 

heights of land from which one may—if so 

inclined—look down on one’s fellow humans. 
Both heights are oases of green in the grey desert of 
the city. Both luxuriate in stately oaks, elms and 
beeches which were mature at Confederation. Both 
command a superb view of the ancient Gatineau 
Hills. Both, to put it commercially, are a real-estate 
man’s dream. 

From Ottawa’s civic viewpoint there is only one 
drawback to these twin pinnacles: neither belongs 
to Ottawa. The first, Parliament Hill, belongs to 
the federal government. The other is part of the 
independent village of Rockcliffe Park, often called 
the most exclusive community in Canada. 

Among the 1,800 souls who inhabit Rockcliffe’s 
368 acres are, not surprisingly, a good proportion of 
Canada’s highest-placed parliamentarians, judges, 
senators, scientists, military brass and a battery of 
well-heeled businessmen. A bend in the rustic roads 
which amble through the village may bring C. D. 
Howe face to face with his parliamentary foe, 
George Drew. At a soiree in any of the gracious 
Rockcliffe homes the ambassadors of Pakistan and 
India may sip protocol cocktails téte-a-téte. The 
Home and School club may adjourn after its 
meeting to Senator Cairine Wilson’s garden, where 
her first two grandchildren, sculptured in stone by 
Felix Weiss, gaze eternally at their nude reflections 
in the lily pond. 

Rockcliffe has a distinction it values above all 
others: it was spurned by Ottawa’s headline-making 
spinster mayor, Charlotte Whitton. It happened 
during the summer of 1953 when Ottawa was 
panning its 1954 centenary celebrations. Looking 
at the map of Ottawa, and seeing Rockcliffe sitting 


By BILL STEPHENSON 
Photos by Paul Rockett 


there in splendid independence, someone asked 
Mayor Whitton if this wouldn’t be the psychological 
time to annex the village and put the civic house in 
order. The mayor was not amused, In charac- 
teristic Whittonese she cried, “I would sooner marry 
a millionaire with ulcers than annex Rockcliffe!”’ 

A cheer went up from Rockcliffe and all that kept 
it from becoming a roar was the suspicion the 
mayor might change her mind. If the village were 
engulfed, however, few people foresee any great 
change, for Rockcliffe is not merely a village full of 
VIPs; it is a different way of life——literally. 

For one thing, though those 1,800 Rockcliffites 
eat, drink, smoke, marry, go to church, occasionally 
divorce, walk, drive, watch TV, wear clothes and 
sometimes die, just like other Canadians, not a 
single one of these human failings is catered to in the 
village itself. Within its borders there is no business 
of any kind, no drugstore, smoke shop, garage, 
restaurant or theatre. There is no church, no 
cemetery and no jail. There is no apartment build- 
ing in Rockcliffe, and there is only one two-family 
dwelling which was there before the village was 
ncorporated in 1926. There are 11 miles of road 
winding through and about several thousand 
beautiful old trees, but there is less than half a mile 
of sidewalk. 

There are two private schools—Ashbury for boys 
and Elmwood for girls~-both establ shed before 
1926. And there is a public schoc l. A Rockcliffe 
mother who wanted to start a nursery school was 
politely refused a permit and had to set up the 
school in the adjacent Ottawa suburb of New 
Edinburgh. 

The public school itself barely made the grade. 
\t the meeting tvalled in 1922 to discuss the project, 
many and heated were the arguments against it. 
One resident felt he was speaking for all when his 
turn came. ‘Surely,’ he said, don’t want 
people in Rockcliffe who would even send their 
children to a public school!” 

Today, with 280 pupils, the public school is a 
model for such institutions and, ironically, one of 
the main reasons why young people who can afford 


it now move to Rockcliffe. Ashbury, with 212 
boys last term, and Elmwood, with 126 girls, out- 
total the public school. But where the public 
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BEFORE THE PARTY 
Mme Doreen Poussett hangs out washing helped by 
Jac kie. Susan and Catherine Half an hour later 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 

Ashbury had 212 boys last term, including Jeremy 
and Robin Powell. Jeremy (left) shines at cricket 


AT THE PARTY 
She joins her husband. who is French Ambassador 


(general G. G. Simonds 


PLBLIC SCHOO! 
] vas built in 1922 in nite of heated Opposition 


Allan ind Peter Pickersgill. sons of the MP. attend 


THE PERAMBULATING RETAINERS 
Almost evervone vho ves a party hires this wise 


quintet. They know 


school’s roster is entirely made up of Rockcliffe 
children, only a small percent ige of the private 
school children come from the village itself 
Rockcliffe has other little differences not im 
mediately apparent Geographically situated in 
the county of Carleton, the village numbers among 
its residents the Hon. George Drew, MP for 
Carleton County. But Rockcliffe is represented in 
parliament not by Conservative home-towner Drew 
but by Liberal out-of-towner Jean Richard, MP 
for East Ottawa, in which the village lies politically 
This anomalous situation resulted from a gerry- 
mander carried out during Sir Robert Borden’s 
regime when it looked as if the local Conservative 
candidate, Sir George Perley, might not poll 
sufficient support to carry Russell County To 
ensure his election voters from the true-blue Tory 
county of Carleton were switched to Russell, and 


THE WAITING CHAULFFELRS 


Rockcliffe has eleven n . | de and 
n h tle ‘ ‘ 

| 
Perley won, Subsequent movements of popula 
tion have since forced the division of Russell into 
two constituencies, one being Kast Ottawa. To this 
day, however, the electoral situation is Greek to 


most ’Cliffe-dwellers 

As if the federal election weren’t sufficiently con 
fused, Rockcliffe finds itself for provincial voting 
purposes still in the county of Russell. The lat 
MPP, Daniel Nault just as MP Jean Richard, did 
not live in Rockcliffe 

Lots of politicians do live there, however 
cabinet ministers ¢ DD. Howe, Stuart Garson and 
John Pickersgill, for example. ‘There are a host of 
non politicians among them Generals H. D. G 
Crerar, A. G. L. McNaughton, G. G. Simonds, 
cE. L. M jurns, Howard Kennedy, H. F. G 
Letson, W. H. S. Macklin and D. M. Ormond: Air 
Marshals C. R. Slemon 


Continued on page 69 
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Ambassadors are a dime a dozen in elegant Rockeliffe. Here’s the family of Vines climb the walls of Senator Cairine Wilson’s residence. Bears have beer 
Swedish Ambassador Dr. Klas Book: wife Aina, son Peter, daughter Annika. outlawed since a hefty pet jumped from a tree onto an unsuspecting broker. 
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Ottawa’s Rockcliffe abounds in admirals, senators, judges and millionaires in a community 


unsullied by stores, garages, jails or even cemeteries. To most of its well-heeled inhabitants. 


the possibility of living anywhere else is unthinkable. and that goes for their poodles, too 
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N THE heart of Canada’s capital stand two 

heights of land from which one may——if so 

inclined-—look down on one’s fellow humans. 
Both heights are oases of green in the grey desert of 
the city. Both luxuriate in stately oaks, elms and 
beeches which were mature at Confederation. Both 
command a superb view of the ancient Gatineau 
Hills. Both, to put it commercially, are a real-estate 
man’s dream. ; 

From Ottawa’s civic viewpoint there is only one 
drawback to these twin pinnacles: neither belongs 
to Ottawa. The first, Parliament Hill, belongs to 
the federal government. The other is part of the 
independent village of Rockcliffe Park, often called 
the most exclusive community in Canada. 

Among the 1,800 souls who inhabit Rockcliffe’s 
368 acres are, not surprisingly, a good proportion of 
Canada’s highest-placed parliamentarians, judges, 
senators, scientists, military brass and a battery of 
well-heeled businessmen. A bend in the rustic roads 
which amble through the village may bring C. D. 
Howe face to face with his parliamentary foe, 
George Drew. At a soiree in any of the gracious 
Rockcliffe homes the ambassadors of Pakistan and 
India may sip protocol cocktails téte-a-téte. The 
Home and School club may adjourn after its 
meeting to Senator Cairine Wilson’s garden, where 
her first two grandchildren, sculptured in stone by 
Felix Weiss, gaze eternally at their nude reflections 
in the lily pond. 

Rockcliffe has a distinction it values above all 
others: it was spurned by Ottawa’s headline-making 
spinster mayor, Charlotte Whitton. It happened 
during the summer of 1953 when Ottawa was 
panning its 1954 centenary celebrations. Looking 
at the map of Ottawa, and seeing Rockcliffe sitting 


By BILL STEPHENSON 
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there in splendid independence, someone asked 
Mayor Whitton if this wouldn’t be the psychological 
time to annex the village and put the civic house in 
order. The mayor was not amused. In charac- 
teristic Whittonese she cried, “‘I would sooner marry 
a millionaire with ulcers than annex Rockcliffe!”’ — 

A cheer went up from Rockcliffe and all that kept 
it from becoming a roar was the suspicion the 
mayor might change her mind, If the village were 
engulfed, however, few people foresee any great 
change, for Rockcliffe is not merely a village full of 
VIPs; it is a different way of life—literally 

For one thing, though those 1,800 Rockcliftites 
eat, drink, smoke, marry, go to church, occasionally 
divorce, walk, drive, watch TV, wear clothes and 
sometimes die, just like other Canadians, not a 
single one of these human failings is catered to in the 
village itself. Within its borders there is no business 
of any kind, no drugstore, smoke shop, garage, 
restaurant or theatre. There is no church, no 
cemetery and no jail. There is no apartment build- 
ing in Rockcliffe, and there is only one two-family 
dwelling which was there before the village was 
ncorporated in 1926. There are 11 miles of road 
winding through and about several thousand 
beautiful old trees, but there is less than half a mile 
of sidewalk. 

There are two private schools—Ashbury for boys 
and Elmwood for girls- both establ shed before 
1926. And there is a public schocl. A Rockcliffe 
mother who wanted to start a nursery school was 
politely refused a permit and had to set up the 
school in the adjacent Ottawa suburb of New 
Edinburgh. 

The public school itself barely made the grade. 
At the meeting valled in 1922 to discuss the project, 
many and heated were the arguments against it. 
One resident felt he was speaking for all when his 
turn came. ‘“‘Surely,”’ he said, ‘“‘we don’t want 
people in Rockcliffe who would even send their 
children to a public school!” 

Today, with 280 pupils, the public school is a 
model for such institutions and, ironically, one of 
the main reasons why young people who can afford 
it now move to Rockcliffe. Ashbury, with 212 
boys last term, and Elmwood, with 126 girls, out- 
total the public school. But where the public 
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BEFORE THE PARTY 


Mme Doreen Poussette hangs out washing helped by 


Jackie. Susan and Catherine. Half an hour later 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Ashbury had 212 boys last term, includine Jeremy 


and Robin Powell. Jeremy (left) shines at cricket 


THE PERAMBULATING RETAINERS 


Almost everyone who gives a party hires this wise 


‘ | 
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school’s roster is entirely made up of Rockcliffe 


children, only a small percentage of the private- 
school children come from the village itself 
Rockcliffe has other little differences not im 
mediately apparent Geographically situated in 
the county of Carleton, the village numbers among 
its residents the Hon. George Drew, MP for 
Carleton County. But Rockcliffe is represented in 
parliament not by Conservative home-towner Drew 
but by Liberal out-of-towner Jean Richard, MP 
for East Ottawa, in which the village lies politically 
This anomalous situation resulted from a gerry 
mander carried out during Sir Robert Borden’s 
regime when it looked as if the local Conservative 
candidate, Sir George Perley, might not poll 
sufficient support to carry Russell County To 
ensure his election voters from the true-blue Tory 
county of Carleton were switched to Russell, and 


1954 


AT THE PARTY 
She joins her husband. who is French Ambassador 


if a garden party thrown by General G. G, Simonds 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


lt was built in 1922 ite of heated opposition 


| in s} 
Allan and Peter Pickersgill. sons of the MP. attend 


rik WAITING CHALEFEURS 
Rockcliffe has elever mite | na id ind 


Perley won. Subsequent movements of popula 
tion have since forced the division of Russell into 
two constituencies, one being Kast Ottawa. To this 
day, however, the electoral situation is Greek to 
most ’Cliffe-dwellers 

As if the federal election weren’t sufficiently con 
fused, Rockcliffe finds itself for provincial voting 
purposes still in the county of Russell he late 
MPP, Daniel Nault, just as MP Jean Richard. did 


not live in Rockcliffe 


Lots of politicians do live there, however 
cabinet ministers C. D. Howe, Stuart Garson and 
John Pickersgill, for example. ‘There are a host of 
non-politicians, among them Generals H. D. G 


Crerar, A. G. L. McNaughton, G. G. Simonds, 
Ek. L. M. Burns, Howard Kennedy. H. F. G 
Letson, W. H. S. Macklin and D. M. Ormond: Air 
Marshals C. R. Slemon 
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From the Louisiana swamp the plotters fired 


a volley. La Salle fell with a bullet in his brain. 


He was only forty-three. 


THE WHITE AND THE GOLD 422") BY THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


| he | ad Visions O 4a Salle 


With n arly every man s hand against him, this French 
nob eman opened the fabulous Mississippi, of ered an 


empire to 11S king, then was murdered oe his Own men 
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be a hazardous undertaking from the very begin 
ning. The Iroquois were turning hostile and they 
detained the French party tor a full month in the 
Seneca village of Tsonnontonan Getting away 
finally. La Salle led his men across the Niagara 


River, hearing in the distance the roaring of the 
Great Falls By the end of September they had 
reached the Indian village of Ganastogué close to 
the site of the modern city of Hamilton, Ont Here 
La Salle was told by a Shawnee prisoner ol! a direct 
route to the Ohio which would not take longer that 
six weeks 

At this point La Salle and Dollier de Cassor 


parted company Deserted by some of his me 
who had lost all stomach for such adventures, La 
Salle calmly turned his canoes n a southerly 
direction He must find that direct route t 


He wa 


; away for two years and there col 
siderable doubt as to how he emy loved all of that 
time It is certain that he reached the Ohio and 
continued down that broad and powerful trean 
Some historian have cor tended that he went ! 
far as the junction with the Mississipp! Thi 


would make him the discoverer of that mighty 
river and take the credit away from Marquette 
ind Joliet (not to mention the hadowy claims of 
Radisson who found it two year later La 
himself did not make any such claim, nor did he 


ever dispute the right of the others to priority ol 


daiscovery La Salle iffirmed that he followed the 
Ohio until a waterfall made it impossible t¢ 
continue This must have been the falls above 


beyond the Great Lakes and then rolled majestically i castinoills 
il 


Pp | . southward took a special hold on his imagination La Salle returned from his first great exploration 
art lirteen The Father of Waters drew him, it gave him no with 
> flied with a new purpose i pra id plan by w hic 
peace of mind lo see the Mississippi with his the whole of the west could be secured for Franc 
! own eyes, to follow it wherever it led, was the task Kirst the great river would have to be explored 
of all tasks for him. He never lost sight of this eae Risch. to mouth. Forts would then be erected 
objective. It was the Mississippi which called to t strategic points to be used in the dual role of 
1 ENE Robert Cavelier de la Salle was born him all the time, which drew him finally lke a tnasiinnes aiid snd units of defense This would 
at Rouen on Nov. 21, 1643, of a noble lodestone across the lakes and the smaller rivers Eleni thee English and the Spanish into the territory 
E and wealthy family. It must have been and the endless forests af the enabern eouboard 
apparent from the first that this boy was La Salle reached Montreal at a most opportune It was a grandiose conception Although other 
f= destined for an unusual life. He had an juncture. The Sulpicians were looking for a man French Canadians with vision would es lial 
; elongated face and a nose too long in proportion of spirit and determination. They wanted to dream. notably the sons of Charles le Moyne, it 
fired and brows which slanted down at the outer corners develop the country around Montreal and they sail Salle who must be given credit for originating 
brain at an angle most often associated with blood- were beginning to cast eyes farther afield. The he olin, : 
three hounds. Under these heavy brows were eyes which result was a grant of land to the newcomer on :- Selle returned, too | = feetomete tine 
either smoldered with the tension of his innermost Montreal Island, on the north shore of Lake St. Frontenac, the new governor who had arrived whik 
thoughts or flashed with animation and excitement Louis. So handsome was his grant that he was able a aerial Sled ne ~ kindred spirit Sn alliance 
He was fairly pulsing with energy and filled with to set aside four hundred arpents for himself, and was established between them at once. Frontenac 
the desire to do things, to keep forever on the move still retain enough to portion out farms of sixty his energies and ambitior blunted by the long 
It became certain early that nothing could divert arpents to all settlers who applied veat ‘tg which he had vegetated with nothing 
him after his mind was made up. He was always Almost from the first, however, he was hearing serious to engage his mind and nothing construc Pr tne 
IN ready to face any odds things which set his mind to wandering and gave to occupy his hands, had plenty of the fire ad fury 
In his early youth he conceived a desire to join him an itch in the soles of his feet. Some friendly of the trail blazer in him still lt was not hard 
the Jesuit Order and fit himself for the mission Seneca Indians who camped on his land for a for La Salle to convince him that a western empire 
fields. He entered the Jesuit novitiate at fifteen whole winter talked about the Beautiful River (the was to be won by seizing control of the Mississippi 
and two years later took the vows. After three Ohio) which ran due west, was much greater even and incidentally to show him the personal wealth 
years of intensive study he was sent as a teacher than the St. Lawrence, and flowed finally to the to be achieved at the same time 
to Alencon He was to prove unsuccessful as a Vermilion Sea Che Vermilion Sea! Could such The establishment of Pinestinccasl Anh: winume 
teacher, being too impatient, too filled with vibrant a name be applied to anything but the warm waters 
C energy Next he demanded to be sent at once to of the Orient? Here, without a doubt, was a 
the missions. When this was denied, he obtained substitute for the Northwest Passage which men 
his release had sought so long in vain 
At 24. therefore, La Salle found himself free, with Che result of these provocative rumors was a 
his life ahead of him and his prospects rather blank decision to toss away the orderly living he now 
Following the customary practice he had surren enjoyed, to sacrifice to his dreams the certainty 
dered his property rights to his brothers when he of ultimate comfort and wealth The sympa 
entered the novitiate and they now showed no thetic Sulpicians bought back ill of La Salle’s land 
inclination to return him his share. The best they save the four hundred arpents where he planned 
® | would agree to was to contribute a yearly incomé to settle finally, fixing the price at one thousand 
of 300 to 400 livres On such meagre means | livres. pavable in merchandise 
could not hope to accomplish anything in France But La Salle nee led still larger sums He decided 
and so his thoughts turned to Canada where a! to sell the balance of his lar d and found a purchaser 
r older brother, Jean Cavelier had joined the in Jean Milot, a resident of the tow! who paid 
A Nn Sulpicians in Montreal! He arrived in the New him twenty-eight hundred livres, a generous enoug! 
World in 1667 deal. Now the indomitable La Salle had sufficient 
This was the land to which fate had been ready money to make a start He joined force 
beckoning him; he was sure of it at once He with another expedition which the Sulpicians were 
en knew. moreover, the role he was to play There sending out to open a mission among the Shawnee 
were still so many things to be discovered; the Indians under Dollier de Casson, the giganti 
Northwest Passage, the great rivers farther inland, ex-cavalryman 
the lands of the west. He would solve these On July 6, 1669, the combined expedition started 
mysteries and open up new dominions of incal out La Salle had four canoes and fourteen mer 
culable grandeur for France. Dollier de Casson three canoes and seven met! Lont \I 
The story of the mighty river which had its rise Despite the strength of the party, 1 proved to ie i4 ndie 
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THE MOUNTIES: CONCLUSION 


In the north the Mounties are the 


only law—and often enough the 
only doctors, cooks and nurse- 
maids too. Or they may— as two 
did — spend five years hunting 


a whole primitive tribe of killers 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


TRETCHING north from Canada’s 
inces far into the polar sea is a trackless 
wilderness half as large as the United States. 

In this lonely land the only law is 140 Royal Can- 

adian Mounted Policemen whose 43 outposts are 

scattered from the Yukon to the fringe of Quebec. 

These outposts, small weather-beaten frame build- 

ings, each with its flag flapping bravely in the wind, 

proclaim Canadian sovereignty over a great empty 
our 


prov- 


region that has now become a strategic area 
first line of defense, the crossroads of future inter- 


continental air travel and a potential treasure chest 
of minerals. 

The men stationed at them, no ordinary police- 
men, represent the of Canada in a 
multitude of roles. Their duties have been increas- 
Mounties north to the 
a handful of redcoats 


Government 
ing ever since the went 
Yukon before the goldrush 
who were to make Dawson City so peaceful that a 


gold miner didn’t dare chop wood on Sunday, at a 
time when Skagway, in neighboring Alaska, was 
the toughest town in the world. Today they send 
rock specimens to Ottawa for analysis, collect taxes 
on furs, report now and then on the aurora borealis. 
They issue relief, old-age pensions and family allow- 
ances to Indians and Eskimos. They are post- 
masters, mining recorders, fisheries officers, game 
wardens. It is typical that an RCMP inspector 
once brought in an Eskimo murderer in his capacity 
as a policeman, committed him for trial as a magis- 
trate, kept him locked up as a jailer, supervised his 


At Frobisher Bay, NWT, Const. Thomas Scott checks 
He also delivers the 


Eskimo family's seal catch 
family allowance and old-age pension cheques. 


32 


On Arctic patrol huskies pull the Mountie'’s supplies. 
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Part wolf, they're often dangerous 


hanging as a sheriff and recorded his death as a 
coroner. 

Mounties on this frontier 

have acted as midwives, nurses and doctors. In 
April last year an Eskimo hunter named Mingee- 
neeak was brought into the Lake Harbour police 
post on Hudson Strait, bent over with pain and 
clutching his stomach. Const. A. P. Wight took his 
temperature; it was 101. He put him in bed, then 
radioed his symptoms to the nearest doctor at 

-angnirtung. 

“It sounds like appendicitis,’’ the doctor radioed 
back. ‘‘Keep him in bed and give him penicillin 
daily.” 

The retching stopped and the pain disappeared. 
But in four days, Mingeeneeak’s lower abdomen 
“Better operate,’’ the doctor 


known as G Division 


started to swell. 
advised 

Wight put a pot of water on his stove to boil and 
went next door for the Hudson’s Bay manager. 
They laid the the detachment table, 
sterilized their instruments, the swollen 
brown abdomen with alcohol, put an ether mask 
on Mingeeneeak’s face, and with the radio beside 
them an invisible but audible fourth person, Wight 
made the incision. Somewhat disturbed, he reported 
to the doctor that Mingeeneeak didn’t appear to 
have an appendix. The doctor said that was all 
right--some Eskimos who lived entirely on a meat 
diet didn’t have one. But the operation was never- 
Continued on page 51 
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rdomen SEEMS LIKE 'MOST EVERYONE has a "message" th 


doctor 


poland and Kellogg's Rice Krispies are no exception 


anager 


t table, 
not trying to overthrow, reform or startle the world. 


C 


» Wight Their message is simply "snap. Crackle! Pop!" -- just to 
eportec 

eel tell you how crisp they are and how much fun they are for 
vgnapi" “crackle!” “pop!” Dreakfast. Taking this message to heart 


may not change the world, but it might 
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form your breakfast, Iry It. : 


FLY ABROAD 
THIS FALL 


Enjoy RUN-OF- THE-PLANE = freedom 


at Low Tourist Fares! 


ONLY BOAC FLIES ALL-TOURIST CONSTELLATIONS between Canada and 


Britain. The whole spac 


standard of service for all passengers. Tempting meals include 


10us 


airliner 1s 


high 


yours. The same 


in 


your low tourist fare at no added charge. And, mealtimes or between 


times, you can order 


EUROPE IN FALL 
IS BEST OF ALL! 


The weather sparkles The summ 


rush is over. It's €asy to get 


accommodations, often at a 


You can sighrsee at leisure wit 


crowds to get in your way 


when you travel BOAC 


Circle Routes’’ you see more 


Magic 


one way, return anocher, visit man 


extra cities at NO extra tare, 


For Bookings to Britain and all 


your travel 


Europe, sce 
railway ticket office, or 


agent, 


your favourite liquid refreshment. 


Autumn Events 
in Britain 


Partridge Shooting Season, 
Farnborough At Dist lay, 
Scottish Industries Fair 
Shakespeare Festival, 

I linburgh Festival 


Royal Braemar Highlan 
Gathering 
Internati n Sheep Dog Trial 

The Sc. Leger 
Ulster Motor Road Races 


Manx Grand Prix Moto C ve le 
Races, 
Horse of the Year Show, 


International Motor Show. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 


Maciean’s 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BEST BET 


APACHE: Don't be misled by the commonplace 
title — this is one of the most exciting and 


entertaining westerns Hollywood has produced in a cayuse age. 
Based on a novel by Paul |, Wellman, it tells of an unconquerable 
young Indian (convincingly played by Burt Lancaster) who refuses 
to surrender with old Geronimo. Instead, he wages an official one 
man war against the United States Army. Jean Peters is his devoted 
squaw in the wilderness, and John Mclintire is a dogged but com- 
passionate scout who keeps trying to bring him in. 


ABOUT MRS. LESLIE: The gifted and immensely likable Shirley Booth 
does more than justice to her somewhat limited opportunities in this 
slow and sudsy drama. She appears as a matronly boarding-house 
keeper who used to enjoy a fairly high-minded confidential romance 
with an unhappily married tycoon 


(Robert Ryan). 
vidual scenes are extremely well done. 


Several indi- 


GARDEN OF EVIL: Gary Cooper, Richard Widmark and Cameron 


Mitchell are variously noble, cynical and swinish companions to a 


lady-in-distress (Susan Hayward) in Mexico 
Pretentious, but passable — and in 


one are complete hellions 
CinemaScope. 


The Apaches in this 


LIVING IT UP: A 1937 Hollywood movie (Nothing Sacred) and a 
1953 Broadway musical (Hazel Flagg) now complete the cycle by 
returning to the screen as a Martin & Lewis farce, funnier than their 


average. 


MARLAG “O”’ PRISON CAMP: Stereotyped characters and crisp sus- 


pense are among the debits and credits accruing to this British 


prisoner-of-war drama. 


Rating: one dot. 


RIDING SHOTGUN: Randolph Scott as a stagecoach guard in a 


very corny western, the least recommendable he has made in years 


Gilmour’s Guide 


Bad for Each Other: Drama 
Battle of Rogue River: Injuns. 
The Big Heat: Crime drama 

The Bigamist: Drama 

Captain's Paradise: Comedy. 
Carnival Story: Sexy melodrama 
The Command: Cavalry vs. In 
juns in CinemaScope 

Dial M for Murder: Suspense 
Doctor in the House: Comedy 
Executive Suite: Drama 
Flame and the Flesh: Drama 
Front Page Story: Press drama 
Glenn Miller Story 
Gypsy Colt: Farm-life drama 


Musical 
Heart of the Matter: Drama. 
Hell Below Zero: Adventure 
Highway Dragnet 
drama 

Hobson's Choice: Comedy 


Murder 


it Should Happen to You: New 
York satirical comedy 

Johnny Guitar: Western drama. 
The Kidnappers: Drama 
Knights of the Round Table 
Drama in C Scope 

Knock on Wood: Comedy 

The Living Desert: Wildlife. 
The Long Wait: Mystery 
Loophole: Crime drama 


MACLEAN'S MA 


LEGEND 


GAl 


POOR 
EXCELLENT 


FAIR GOoD 


TOPS 


Lucky Me: C’Scope musical 

The Love Lottery: Comedy 

The Maggie: British comedy 
Man With a Million: Comedy 
Miami Story: Crime drama 
New Faces: C’Scope revue. 
Night People: Espionage drama 
Johnny Dark: Sports drama 

The Pickwick Papers: Comedy 
Playgirl: Crime drama 

Prince Valiant: Adventure 

Red Garters: Western comedy 
Reluctant Casanova: Comedy 
Rhapsody: Drama plus music 
Riot in Cell Block 11: Prison 
drama 

River of No Return: Western. 
Rob Roy: Adventure 

Rose Marie 
Royal Tour: Travelogue 

She Couldn't Say No: Comedy. 
Siege at Red River: Western 

The Stratford Adventure: Docu 
mentary on Shakespeare Festiva! 


Musical 


Tennessee Champ: Ring comedy. 
Them! 
Three Coins in the Fountain 
C’Scope romantic drama 

Top Banana: Buriesque comedy. 
You Know What Sailors Are 
British comedy 


Science-fiction thriller. 
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Should consider this new low cost policy by New York Life 


$10,000 MINIMUM AMOUNT ! 


Chis minimum results in lower net cost. The policy is issued to 
age 70 and it may be available at higher rates to persons who 


cannot qualify for standard insurance due to health or occupation. 


LOW PREMIUM RATES ! 


Standard annual premium is only $17.59 per $1,000 issued at 
age 25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45; $50.46 at 55. At most ages 
policies with waiver of premium and double indemnity benefits 


are available at slightly higher rates. Dividends can be used to 


reduc e premium pay ments. 


BUILDS CASH VALUES FAST! 


Cash and loan values accumulate rapidly—equal to the full 
reserve at the end of the seventh year: 1.e.: seventh vear cash 
value of policy taken out at age 25 ts $92 per $1,000; at 35, 


$123; at 45, $164; at 55, $213 


Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary, 


HOSPITALIZATION, MAJOR MEDICAL, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, GROUP 


LIFE, 
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CANADA... AND NEW YORK LIFE 

New York Life has been serving Canadians since 1868 
Today New York Life has over $167,000,000 of insurance in force in Canada 
and over $164,000,000 invested in Canadian securities and mortgages 
New York Life funds are helping to develop Canada’s great natural resources 
of oil and petro-chemicals, and its metals industries. The company is assisting 
in the tremendous task of bringing to market the oil of mid-western Canada 
and the iron ore of Quebec and Labrador, and is helping to bring increased 
power and telephone service to the residents of British Columbia, Ontario 


and Quebec 
FREE— CANADIAN TAX BOOKLET 


Write for your copy of this handy guide to 
Income, Succession Duty and Gift Taxation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


Fdmonton, Regina 
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IEW YORK LIFE 


Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City 


mM“ whose living expenses are necessarily high, yet who want to 


provide adequate security for their families, are hailing this 


great new Whole Life policy. 


Because it has a minimum face amount of $10,000, economies are 


possible which are passed on to the policy owner. This is particularly 


important to men 


Ci 


aught in the 


squeeze between today’s high 


cost of living and the desire to establish a backlog for the future. 


Despite the policy’s low premium rates, cash and loan values build 


rapidly —equal to the full reserve at the end of only seven years! 


Don’t fail to look into the advantages of this outstanding protec 


tion—large amount life insurance coverage and early high cash val 


ues at a cost you can afford. 


If you have been telling yourself that you ought to have 


more life insurance to protect your family or your business 


but have been putting it off because you think you can’t 


afford it 


or mail the coupon below, today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


Dept. M3, 320 Bay Street, 


Please furnish me, without obliga 
your new, low-premium $1] 
send me my FREE copy of the 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


PLEASE PRINT 


Toronto, Canada 


ask your New York Life agent for all the facts 
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Fastest to 


NEW ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


Unequalled Canadian Pacific service all the way 
. . day stop-over at Hawaii . . the only non-stop 
flights Vancouver-Hawaii-Fiji. 


Your choice of two 
distinguished services 
—luxury @Empress 
first-class or thrifty 
“Princess tourist— 
on Canadian Pacific's 
20,000 miles of inter- 
national air routes. 


Quieter, faster, more 
comfortable. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


Cauadiax Pacific AIRLINES 


FASTEST to 4 CONTINENTS and 65 COMMUNITIES in CANADA 


Mothers, when Dressmaking choose 


Vivella 


"“WASHAS WOOL IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 


For yourself and hildren of every age, you 


thes of ‘Viyella’ 


an smart k 

in authe urtans, checks, prints, or plain 
shades. For blouses lresses, pyjamas, 
play-suits or school ms nothing wears 
and washes like ‘Viyella’. There is nothing to 
equal the dressmaking possibilities of Vivella’ 


the amazing fabric with the an 
intee Wash as Wool—if 
place "Vivella 5 entirely Brit sn 
spun, woven, and finished in Great Britain by 
William Hollins & Company Ltd. since 1784. 
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ng guar- 
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Dr. Locke 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 


it was impossible to get an impartial 
jury in the district. Her 
was denied and the suit, for $50,000 


request 


dismissed. 

For fourteen years Williamsburg was 
like a circus merry-go-round revolving 
about Dr. Locke’s Circle, a 
platform on what had once been the 


wooden 


Lockes’ west lawn but was now covered 
with concrete——thousands of aching 
feet had worn it bare and each rain 
left it a sea of mud. The Women’s 
Institute, to Locke’s disgust, had a 
canvas canopy erected over the plat 

form to protect the patients from the 
weather Later the patients took up 
a collection and, replaced this with a 
wooden structure which still stands 

Iron pipes, radiating like the spokes of 
a giant wheel, marked out fourteen 
runways down which patients moved 
on camp stools until they reached the 
Two of the 
chair and 


wooden chairs at the centre 


runways were for wheel 
stretcher cases. 
doctors, 


Housewives, socialites, 


farmers, businessmen and ministers 
chatted together democratically while 
waiting for the doctor’s appearance. 
When the runways were filled they 
lined up in the streets and milled about 
on the lawn next door. They talked, 
read, sang and knit. They vied with 
each other to show how they had im- 
People, harassed and tense at 
play, 


proved. 
home from too much work, or 
relaxed in the cheerful atmosphere. 

As Locke made his way to the centre 
of the Circle from his modest frame 
house nearby, the crowd cheered him. 
The first impression he gave was of 
power—physical and mental. Although 
he was little more than average height, 
his head and shoulders were massive 
and he weighed 250 pounds His 
physical strength and endurance are 
legendary in Williamsburg. His serene 
bright-blue eyes probed deeply. This 
glance, together with what he learned 
through handling their feet, gave him 
the only information he obtained about 
his clinic patients. 

As Locke seated himself in his low 
swivel chair at the hub of the wheel, he 
looked more like the farmer he was at 
heart than a successful doctor. Always 
a little untidy, he worked in shirt 
sleeves, often without a collar or tie, 
his baggy grey trousers anchored by 
both belt and suspenders. 
fifties at the height of his fame, he had 
thin light-brown hair, an engagingly 
open countenance and singularly 
sweet smile. He was ambidextrous. His 
powerful hands with  well-muscled 
thumbs and stocky, 
moved with incredible 
sensitivity. X-ray hands, hi: 
called them. He grasped each stock- 
inged foot as it was thrust forward and 


In his early 


tapered fingers, 
speed and 


patients 


pressed up the arch with one quick 
movement of the thumb while he 
twisted the toes down and out with the 
other hand. Occasionally a_ loud 
“crack’”” sounded and the patient 
jumped. Stuffing the proffered bill in 
his pocket, Locke whirled on to the next 
and the next dollar With 


occasional stops to unwind his chair, or 


patient 


zo into the house to empty his pockets 
I 
he treate patients a 


minute 


painted 


betore 


words were published about him in the 
United States and Canada during the 
early Thirties (in newspaper columns, 
magazine articles, several biographies 
and a novel) that in his busiest sum- 
mers he treated as many as 2,700 people 
twice daily for a dollar each and, as he 
said himself, he was probably the only 
man in the world who made a million 
dollars with his own two hands (more 
likely three million, his neighbors esti 
mated ). 

Although he seldom spoke unneces 
sarily and discouraged questions in the 
line-up, Locke’s friends delighted in 


telling him jokes as they passed by 


His huge body would jiggle up and 
down with suppressed laughter. “Like 


Santa Claus,’ remembers Mrs. A. J. 
Casselman, of Williamsburg. 

His rare remarks were’ usually 
humorous or sarcastic. To a woman 
who demurred when asked to remove 
her shoes, saying the pain was in her 
shoulder, not her feet, he replied, 
“When you step on a dog’s tail, which 
end yelps?”’ 

A reporter was told: “Other doctors 
pull their patients’ legs, I pull their 
toes.” 

A richly dressed woman who tried to 
push her way to the front of the line, 
“But, doctor, I’m a mil- 
was squelched with his biting, 


protesting, 
lionaire,”’ 
“Get back in line, madam, so am | 

He said he turned down a lucrative 
offer to move his headquarters to the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., be- 
cause they “‘wanted me to work like a 
mule in the back room while they sat in 
the front with a cash register. Here, | 
run my own show.” 


He Humbled the Haughty 


A story, probably apocryphal, circu- 
lated through the line-up that Locke had 


torn up a $10,000 cheque from a 
wealthy American patient, accepting 
only his usual dollar-a-day fee. At 


another time he refused $50 for pref- 
erential treatment in the line-up with, 
“My fee is a dollar, madam,” then 
turned to a shabbily dressed woman in 
the inner circle and asked, “‘Is it worth 
$49 to you to give up your turn?” 

This was good showmanship and 
boosted the morale of his patients but, 
according to those who knew hin, it 
was also genuine. His sympathies were 
all with the under-dog, they say. He 
took a_ certain delight in 
embarrassing distinguished visitors. If 
one felt it beneath his dignity to wait in 
the general line-up, he was at liberty to 
wait in the Lockes’ living room, but he 
would cool his heels there until every- 
one in the line-up was treated. Andrew 
W. Mellon, when he was U.S. Ambas- 
Britain, had an ap 
“forgotten” and 


perverse 


sador to Great 
pointment but was 
kept waiting for hours 
For the dollar fee Locke gave his 
patients a treatment in the morning 
and in the afternoon, told them 
whether or not they had a goiter (he 
believed that goiter and arthritis were 
related in ninety percent of the cases 
and sold thyroid pills made to his own 
prescription for fifty 
recommended that they 


cents a box 

have their 
shoes fitted with ‘‘cookies,’’ which he 
called the special arch supports, or buy 
Dr. Locke shoes. Depending on thei 


condition, he would suggest they take 


further treatment in the driving shed 
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Big, brilliant ‘‘preview”’ finder 
on this Kodak Duaflex III Camera 
shows you your picture big and 
clear before you snap. With Kodet 
Lens, $17.95. Flasholder $4.50. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Have your camera with you everywhere 
where great snapshots are. Around home. On that special occasion. 


Ever miss a priceless snapshot because the film ran out 


With the new, thrifty 
Film—one for your ca 
a nice little saving, too 


127 sizes. ‘(Ali Kodak } 


First choice of beginners and experts alike— 
Genuine Kodak Film—in the familiar yellow box 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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In the popular 620 


‘ilms come in single 


for that’s 


On family outings and vacations. Wherever you are, wherever you go. 
Then you'll save all those wonderful memories instead of wishing you had. 
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FOR HIS RETIREMENT? 
FOR HIS CHILDREN’S EDUCATION? 
FOR HIS FAMILY’S PROTECTION NOW? 


this young 
man and he'll tell you 
he is confident about 
most things. But one 
question bothers 
his life insurancd 
it should for hi 
Few men 
correct answer to this question, 
because the problem diffe ith & 


every individual. 


But there’s one person in your 
community who can give you 
fact-supported answers to such life 
insurance questions — the Canada Life 
representative. Training and experience 
have qualified every Canada Life 
representative to help you plan your future 
to the best advantage. 


plan your future with confidence in 


CANADA LIFE 
Company 


dollars a pair were sold in the village. 

Reporters had a field day. They 
sparked into life a fiery controversy 
between laymen and doctors as to the 
efficacy of Locke’s treatments. They 
wrote reams of copy for big city dailies, 
reporting fabulous cures of blindness, 
deafness, muscular atrophy and paraly- 
him with the title of 
‘**miracle-man,”’ which he hated. Most 
doctors, and some reporters, ridiculed 
the “hoof-doctor,”’ attributing his suc- 
cesses to mass hysteria and hypnotism 
A Detroit paper referred 
door medical clinic as the “barnyard 
clinic’ and a “dunghill.”’ (Lack of 
sanitation was a serious problem in the 
preseptic-tank days and probably the 
was that no 


sis, saddling 


to the out- 


biggest miracle of all 
epidemic started in the village. 
A report of an investigation 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association in November 1932 
virtually called Dr. Locke a quack. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal, wrote: “As nearly as we can 
determine from the available evidence, 
Dr. Locke practices the laying on of 
Patients hotly denied that 
factor in the 


pub- 


hands.”’ 
“*faith-healing”’ 
cures. Samuel Silver, of Toronto, went 
to Tocke’s clinic in desperation, his leg 
so painful he couldn’t walk. Five 
Toronto doctors, find any- 
thing organically wrong, had dismissed 


was a 


unable to 


him from a hospital with the admoni- 
tion to forget it. Silver scoffs at the 
that faith in Locke 
“Faith, what faith had I?” 
“I’m not a man with much 


I see. He 


suggestion was 
necessary. 
he asks 

faith. All I believe is what 


helped me.” 
A Drama to Beach 


doctors, on the whole, 


commented 


Canadian 
ignored the 
mildly, as did Prof. Duncan Graham, 
then head of the Department of 
Clinical Medicine at the University of 
Toronto, ‘We've had patients back in 
ifter they’ve been to his 


furore, or 


the hospital 
clinic, still suffering from arthritis.”’ 
An Alexandria, Ont 


against 


doctor whose 


patient his advice, went to 
Locke and came b i¢ k ippare ntly 
railed, “‘Why man, he’s got 
hypnotized!” 

“He could put a ring 
nose and lead me up and 
ind I wouldn't 
the impenitent one. “‘I’m better.”’ 

On the other hand, Dr. Leonard 
Keene Hirshberg, of Johns 
Hopkins University, came to Williams- 
burg to scoff and remained to praise the 
\ few doctors who 


ittempted to 


ured, 


you 


through my 
down the 
care,”’ 


streets replied 


i gradu ite 


doctor’s methods 


observed the treatment 


imitate him Rex Beach, American 
novelist wrote: “To me he is the 
personification of drama One man 
fighting barehanded against score of 


man breaking 
One 
t hope of an army of 


reeping diseases One 


ines and crutches! man upon 
whom rests the las 
crippled people.’’ Even more emotional! 
were some of the women ] 
I just worship the ground he walks 

on,”’ said one 
Rabbi Stephen Wise’s sister said: “‘T 
feel as though I on holy ground.” 
A neighbor who had n 


*s holiness still sa 


were 
ill 


VS tweive 


about Locke 
vears after his death, “It seems strang¢ 
that 

Locke to carry on his work of healing 


Christ should have chosen Dr. 
on earth.”’ 

Locke’s theory was that fallen arches 
press on the main nerve leading into 
the foot, irritating it. This constricts 
the arteries, and the blood, 
sluggishly, becomes full of impurities, 


moving 


particularly uric acid, which attacks 
the places of least resistance (in the 
case of arthritis, the joints Out- 


growths of cartilage eventually ‘‘fix’’ 
the joints in any position they would 
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Sone tissue enlarges 


normally assume 
and distortion results. 

He felt that forcing the arch back 
into place relieved the pressure on the 
nerve and speeded circulation of the 
blood, which would in time rid itself 
of impurities, honeycomb the tissue 
that had formed on the joints and 
restore the patient’s health. Special 
ists today, as they did in his time, say 
version 
that 


this is much too simplified a 
of a complex disease. They say 
arthritis is only one of the conditions 
included under the broad term rheu- 
matism and there are over a hundred 
different types of arthritis In only 
one of these, gout, does uric acid play 
any part. Present-day treatments vary 
greatly for each type of arthritis but 
Locke, in his ‘““manipulative surgery,’ 
did not differentiate between them. 
Jock MacDonald was one of Locke’s 
most spectacular and publicized cases 
Jock was 16 when he was brought to 
Williamsburg from Unity, Sask., on 
cot in a baggage car, as the least 
painful way of moving him. He weighed 
a scant 91 pounds and could barely 
in bed. His left 
fingers deformed 


turn arm was rigid 


at his side, his 
one leg was drawn up and locked at 
his hip. The other leg was also slightly 
affected. He lay on his cot, in excru- 
ciating pain, unable to brush away the 
flies that settled on his face 


and 


After Locke’s first arch treatment 
Jock felt a tingling sensation. His feet 
cold before, began to feel warm, then 
burned like fire. After a week of 


treatment he became violently ill, with 


and diarrhea Vhis 


much vomiting 
was a common reaction and, according 
to Locke’s theory, was nature’s way 
of ridding the system of 
Jock’s fingers loosened up at first, then 
until in six months he could 
after two 


poisons 


his legs, 
walk, 
years could ride a bicycle for miles and 
walk with only a cane. Jock’s father 
James MacDonald, who had 
newspaperman in Unity, remained 
in Williamsburg to publish a weekly 
Williamsburg 
entirely to news of the 


using crutches, and 


been a 


paper, the Times, de 
ilmost 
He also lauded Locke ina book 
Locke, the Healer of Men 
about the 


voted 
Cure le 
called Dr 


which sold at newsstands 
clinic 

Helen Foley, a 19-year-old girl from 
Florida, was another patient whose 
recovery was praised as miraculous 
Helen, a polio victim, couldn’t stand 
without her legs buckling under het 
Mrs John Cewsley Locke’s former 
assistant relates that ifter severa 
years of treatment Helen was ‘‘a pet 
fect cure 

It is difficult to assess the propo 


tion of patients who were helped DY 


Chose who were 


ind reprinted 


Locke’s treatments 
had ther stories printed 


Those who after a few treatments went 


home discouraged, remained anony 
mous A doctor vhose sister-in-law 
took treatments for several montl 
for rthritis savs that rather than 
being helped she was considerably 
worst Others could not stand the 


pain occasioned by the treatment 


the violent physical reaction afterward 
and left Many, however, remained 
for two or three vears. One girl stayed 
ten years Although still sadly de 
formed, she is confident Locke's treat 
ments not only arrested the disease but 
helped her materially in regaining 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the expiration” notice 
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Introducing ... the all-new 


burroughs Ten Key 
adding machine 


Now, Burroughs ofters you a new standard of operating ease 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines 
Light and compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, 
the Burroughs Ten Key is new all through, with scientifically 
positioned keyboard and controls light-touch quick-action keys 
cushioned-quiet electric operation. See it today and you'll agree— 
this great new Burroughs is truly the finest ten-key adding machine 
The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your 
nearest Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited. Windsor. Ont 
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Only the Price Tag Reveals its 


Look at a Pontiac. then look at the price tag, 
and this great truth becomes clear: You need 
no longer wait to enjoy the special pride and 
pleasure of fine-car oenership. At a cost well 
within the price range just above the lowest, 
delivers every 


the magnificent new Pontiac 


important fine-car advantage plus many 


very desirable qualities all its own. 


It has the impressive appearance .. . the 
patrician beauty the lavish luxury... the 
the road-le veling 


And in 


restful quietness . 


the smooth. resistless flow of power, 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 


Dollar for Dollar 


You Can't Beat 


A GENERAL MOTORS 
VALUE 


addition. Pontiac offers you a choice of all the 
finest of extra driving conveniences— Power 
Braking. Power Steering. Powerglide or Dual- 
Range Hydra-Matic . Comfort-Control Seat. 
Klectric Window Lifts and Air Conditioning — 
at surprisingly low additional cost. And it 
adds to these topflight features exceptional 


economy andreliability unsurpassed by any car, 


Kinjoy the deep and abiding satisfaction that 
comes from a truly fine possession—get a 


magnificent new Pontiac. In everything but 


price itis a genuine luxury car! 


Ilustrated Pontiac Laurentian” Sport ( oupe 


Low Cost! 


Decorative styling, living-room comfort. fine workmanship 
and rich fabries color-mate hed to exterior hues. distinguish the 


luxurious interior of this handsome Pontiac “Laurentian.” 
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some of the mobility she had lost. 

torn at Dixon’s Corners, seven miles 
west of Williamsburg, on St. Valentine’s 
Dav 1880, Mahlon Locke was forced 
to take responsibility early when his 
father died in 1888, leaving three small 
Mahlon, the eldest, Peter and 
and a farm. The boys attended 
public school at Dixon’s Corners and 
high school at Iroquois, often shabbily 
clothed and walking the seven miles 
to and from Iroquois on week ends 


sons 


Duane 


Jecause of the pressure of seasonal 
farm work, Mahlon never spent a full 
high school and left without 


After two years on the 


term at 
matriculating 
influenced by his mother and a 
he enrolled at 


farm 
young student minister, 
Kemptville high school, 25 miles away, 
ind completed his matriculation in a 


month At 21, he entered Queen’s 
University, spent every summer! at 
farm labor and most evenings in 


Kingston working at odd jobs, one 
of which was plucking partridges for 
hotel 

In 1905 when Mahlon 
vraduated from Queen’s as a medical 
doctor and returned to Brinston, a few 


was 25 he 


miles from Dixon’s Corners, where his 


mother, now remarried, was living 
Here the young doctor began his first 
practice with his step-father, Dr. G. W 
It was hard going. In six 


only $15 ind was 


Collison 
months he earned 
thoroughly discouraged A 
friend, Dr. M. E 
for the Algoma Steel Corpo 
ration Lake Superior and 
Mahlon joined the firm as a company 
doctor at Sault Ste. Marie for $100 a 


ollege 
Grimshaw, was 


working 
north of 


month. 

A vear later Grimshaw and 
interned at the Royal Infirmary 
Edinburgh, Scotland, for a post-gradu 
Here Locke earned his 
cherished triple licentiate 
Roval College of Surgeons, Edinburgh; 
Roval College of Physicians, Edin 
burgh: and the Royal Faculty of 
Glasgow 


Locke 
n 


ite course 
from the 


Physicians and Surgeons, 
Years later he said he learned 
in six months in Edinburgh than he had 
in four years in Kingston. In Edin 
burgh he conceived the theory that was 
later to make him famous 
City life had no charms for Locke 
He liked the peace and freedom of the 
He fitted like a hand in a 
into the prosperous dairying 
community of Williamsburg, famous 
for its cheese and McIntosh 
From the day he hung out his shinglk 
on June 1, 1908, his success as a coun- 


more 


country 


glove 


ipples 


t 


-y practitioner was assured. 
Except for a few short holidays 
Locke s« ircely moved 
twenty-mile radius of the tiny village 
By his skill at diagnosis and treatment 
is his kindliness and capacity 


won his neighbors’ un 


outside i 


is well 
for work, he 
swerving loyalty. To all ages he was 
known as Doc, or the Old Do He 
kept five horses steadily on the go. No 
call was too much trouble. Delivering 
three babies in one night under primi- 
tive conditions was not unusual, Mrs 
Locke says that in winter his overcoat 
seldom dried between calls. One night 
is his team broke trail through deep 
snow, his cutter upset, dumping the 
doctor into a snow bank He rolled 
himself up in a blanket and slept out 
the rest of the night there 

No storm was severe enough to keep 


him from a confinement case One 
night, while he was driving his first 
1910 McLaughlin, fork 


car, an open 
lightning lit the sky, rain pelted down, 
rolled and so did the Mc- 
Laughlin, until the doctor arrived, a 
cheerful, dripping, welcome sight. His 
patients had complete confidence in 
him. “You felt better the minute he 
stepped inside the room,”’ Mrs 
H. McIntosh whose four children he 


delivered. 


thunder 
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NEW TYPE BRAKE RELINE 


LASTS 
73 LONGER 


It's the way the lining is put on 
the shoe that gives you the extra 
miles between relines. 

Instead of being riveted on, 
top-grade American Brakeblok 
brake lining is now bonded to 
the shoe at our factory. A special 
adhesive is used—bonds it on 
for life. Rivets are gone. The 
full thickness of the lining is 
usable, not just the part above 
And 


there's 


brake 


the rivet heads. 
no fear of rivet-scored 
drums, either. 

Ask your favorite repairman 
to inspect your brakes. If he 
says you need new linings, tell 
him to use American Brakeblok 


factory bonded linings. He'll tell 


you, you can’t buy better. 


PLANTS IN LINDSAY, ONTARIO + DETRC c 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA «© GIF, FRANCE 


He was always especially interested 


in bones and in a community where 
the chief occupational hazard seems to 
have been falling out of haymows | 
had plenty of practice setting broken 
shoulders and 


e 
bones and dislocated 
hips. Innocent bystanders were called 
in to sit on the patient while the doctor 
by main strength, pulled a dislocated 
hip back into place. Since he had little 
faith in anaesthetics the operation was 
bound to be painful 
During the flu 
sleep in a bed for weeks, 


epidemic of 1918, 


Locke didn’t 
catching cat naps in the bottom of a 
long French sleigh while two men took 
turns driving him from house to house 
People died in hundreds all over Can 
ada but Locke didn't lose i 


until he caught flu himself 


patient 
One did 
die then but ‘‘only because the nurse 
drank the whisky | 
doctor is quoted is saying 


His fees for 
arrived at by a system of computation 


prescribed the 


general practice wer 


known only to himself He sent no 
bills and unless a patient asked he'd 
never know how much he owed If 
the family were poor or had had a run 


of bad luck there would be no charge 
well-to-do found his charges 
One 
started her family late in life says 


for her first delivery the doctor charged 


Even the 


surprisingly low woman who 


ten dollars, for the next eight dollar 


and for the next (in the same yeat 


six dollars When asked why hi fone 
kept going down he laughed If you 
have another baby within the year Il 


deliver it for nothing 
Cookies in his Shoes 


when he was thirty-five 


Locke married 1-year-old Blanche 


MeGruer it her 
Williamsburg Because of unexpected 
was an hour late for the 


parents’ home near 
patients he 
couple settled in the 
Williamsbur; 


had tived for 


ceremony 


white frame house in 


where the doctor seven 


Here their four children were 


years 
born, three girls and a boy, and here 
Mrs. Locke still lives 


Locke’s treatments for arthritis began 
year of his general 
thought 


n 1908 —the first 
practice in Williamsburg. He 
too many of his patients suffered from 
both flat rheumatism for it 
to be coincidence His chance to test 
his nebulous theory came when Peter 
Beckstead, a blacksmith in Williams 


sO severely crippled by 


feet ind 


burg, was 


that he was unable to 
ke 
pressing the blacksmith’s fallen arche 
back into place After 
ments, Beckstead found that the 
lo keep the 
place, ind strengthen the foot muscle 
the doctor had the local 
“cookies” rounded con 
arch supports —in the blacksmith’s 

Beckstead recovered and con 
tinued shoeing horses until he died a 
later Pressing 


rheumatism 
continue his heavy work began 
several treat 
pain 
was lessening irches in 
shoemaker 
place leather 
cave 


quarter of a century 
fallen back 


recommending cookies for 


irches into place and 
shoes be 
came a regular part of Locke’s work 
and in 1931 he claimed there wasn’t a 
case of arthritis in Williamsburg ‘Town 
ship. Gradually his reputation spread 
to surrounding towns 

Mrs. Ben Carr 
Sign of the Ship, a 


miles west of Morrisburg 


proprietress of the 

restaurant eight 

was an early 


patient and a staunch advocate hte 


cently, she recalled those days 

“After my first 

thirty-two years ago I couldn't 
walk for the 78 My 
own doctor bandaged them and my 
ankles but I couldn’t stand the pain 
A nurse from Williamsburg was at the 
Prescott hospital at the time and she 


baby was born 


pain in my les 


told me about Dr. Locke. When I told 
my doctor I was going to him he 


Here’s Canada’s 
time-proven relief! 


® Raw cracks between the toes 
mean Athlete 
especially in 


Foot can strike 
ummer when hot 


damp feet make an ideal “hot 


house’”’ for parasitic miucro-or 
ganisms. 
Left untreated Athlete 


Foot can require doctor's care. 
Don’t let it 
Get after Athlete’s Foot symp 
with Absorbine Jr 


happen to you! 


toms-— fast 


In 3 out of 4 cases tested under 
controlled clinical condi 


Absorbine Jr 


cessful in relieving 


strictly 
tion proved su 
Athlete Foot 
Athlet« 


Foot fungi it can reach regardles 


misery. It kills all the 
of what combination i present! 
kin healing, too 

If vou have , igns of Ath 
lets Foot. use Absorbine Jr lo 


It promotes 


help prevent reinfection, boil socks 
15 minute 

Play ile use 
daily during the 
Absorbine Jr. is on sale 
at all drug counter 


Get a bottle today 


Absorbine Jr 


ummer month 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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Why Can't 
You Write? 


Its much simpler than you think! 


Have You Natural 


laughed and said: “That fellow cures 
everything but the toothache by doc- 
He didn’t want me 
to go but I went anyway. 

“My husband had to carry me up 
the stairs to the office. Dr. Locke put 
my arches back into place and I walked 


toring the feet 


out of there I’ve never had any 
trouble that way since. Once I said 
to him, ‘Doctor, what would have 
happened to me if you hadn’t been 


He picked up a hand 
from 


here to help me? 
patient, all deformed 
ind said, ‘Your hands would 


like this.” He 


of another 
arthritis 
have been just was a 


wonderful man.”’ 
As more people heard of him Locke 


found it profitable to have office hours 
every ‘Tuesday at Prescott, 25 miles 
iway on the St. Lawrence River A 


few Americans came across the river 
for treatments. Once a Roman Catho 
Father Kelly, from near 
N.Y., came to Williamsburg 
irthritis that he could 
no longer Mass. Six months 
ifter Locke’s tre Kelly 


path to the doctor's 


li priest 


Lax kport 
30 crippled by 
conduct 
itments 


ran up th 


office te how how he h id improved 
\ Lockport newspaperman, Frank 
Coughlin. himself about to undergo 
n operation 1 last resort against 
rthritis, heard of Father Kelly’s im 


provement and came for treatments 
He 4 so impres ed hat he wrote a 
lowin iwccount of the clini Chis wa 
reprinted in several American news 
papers and the boom was on That 
vas in 1928 Ontario papers took up 


the ery ind articles printed in 
magazines 
In 1930 from two to three hundred 


people treatments eacl 


day. In the summer of 1931 the num 
ber had swelled to almost a thousand 
About this time Locke sold the patent 


for the shoe he had designed to Perth 
manufacturer for $30,000 

In followings he must often 
h e wondered if he had a lion by the 
tail In August 1932 Cosmopolitan 


magazine printed an article by 


Williamsburg 
terms H 


Rex 
describing the 


clinic and Locke in warn 


Beach, had been staying at the Cha 
teau Laurier, in Ottawa, golfing. Fallen 
irche made valking a misery and 
someone half jokingly suggested he 

Beach 


isit the doctor at Williamsburs 


took the 1a VICE had a toot treatment 
talked to the rowds and wrote his 
irticle Che next summer the crowds 
reached an all-time record of 2,700 
persons treated day 
I always s that Rex Beach killed 
hin Lew Schell r of Locke old 
ronies He had plent 1¢ 
oht here W nout those 
people ough 19 ’ were 
the peak years crowds « ied until 
Locke deat n Feb j 
Besides the strain treatin housands 
f people daily placed on Locke 
engtl } ite fe w 
lisrupted. Patients invaded |} n 
0 } dini room ind yne 
oct on when he Vas ul with blood 
onit n his leg, his bedroon 
‘ ne nte uptec i eT 


pure-bred cattle. One of his Holsteins 


set a world record for 101 pounds of 


milk in a day and 142 pounds of butter 
in 30 days. 

Locke also raised Percheron 
and standard-bred race horses. 


horses 
Sulky 
racing was, and is, a favorite sport in 
district and during 
track was sei 
Williamsburg. 
two 


the surrounding 
Locke’s lifetime a 
up on the outskirts of 
Occasionally he took an 
off work to watch his horses run. He 
showed stock at Ottawa 


race 
hour or 


ind Toronto 
also He lawyer, 
general and adviser to many 
of his older patients. He gave advice 


winter fairs was 


counsel] 


on business deals, on legal matters and 
wrote their wills (but died without one 
himself 

A man of strange contradictions, he 
ind passed 
needy 


often reached in his pocket 
handful of bills to a 
Yet he enjoyed telling of the 
dressed up in patched clothing 
into thinking he 


over a 
patient 
time he 
to fool a cattle-buyer 
was a poor MAN so he could greta better 
He’d lend money to 


price inyone he 


knew without interest or fuss, br if 
time when his earnings were well over 
$1,000 a day, he paid hired men on 


his farms dollar i d ly 
interest 1n 
ment or politics. When 
Liberal leader, Mit« hell 
in onion farmer, to stand for 
he laughed him off with, “‘You 


i 
go home and grow your onions and I'll 


Improve 


ached by 


He took no 
appro 
the Ontario 
Hepburn 


election 


peddle my pills a 


Except for a week’s holidays at 
Christmas Locke had little time for 
anything but work He read maga 
zines, a few novels, his medical jour 
nals and, every day, a chapter or two 
from the Bible. of which he knew large 
sections by heart He al s found 
Sor contacts on his vn intellectual 
level difficul nd preferred spendir 

leisure wit men he could dominate 
In Ju 938 a group of former patients 
who called themselves the Friends of 
Dr Locke Committee rganized a 
testimonial banquet for him at the 
Chat Laurier in Ottawa with more 
han one hundred guests esent A 
I e « of Locke’s hands, made by 
Italiar ilptor Deno Buralli was pre 

d him id he made what was 
bly the peech of his life 

Che nil 3 ir cold sweat for hin 
} fhe was he didr show it 


monia. After he was unconscious for 
two or three days in a Montreal hos- 
pital, he began taking insulin injections 
for diabetes and watching his diet more 
He tried to work fewer hours 
but 500 to 600 still 
attending the clinic each day in the 
1941 At that time he 
17 farms, including some which 
reforested He planned all 
for five farms under 


closely 
patients were 
summer of also 
owned 
had been 
the work 
cultivation 
morning from his bedroom window to 


himself 
shouting instructions each 


the hired men as they passed on their 
way to work 

On the 
feelihg a 
home at 


Feb 7 
Locke 


drive to 


1942 
left his 


one of his 


morning of 
little better, 
S30 to 
There had been a 
fall and the car, a 1942 Cadillac, slid 
into the ditch He tried at first to 
push the car out, then, when a neighbor 


farms fresh snow 


came to help, he slid behind the wheel 
t The found him 
slumped over the wheel 
him 


neighbor 
ilmost uncon 
When 


him 


» steer 


ind drove home 


Mrs Lor K 


scious, 


came to help carry 


Locke 


pointed to his 


into the house 

head, indicating he had suffered a 
stroke He never regained full con 
ciousness and died about midnight 
that night In spite of one of the 
worst snowstorms in the district 
large crowd ittended the funeral 
One mother and her two little girls 


valked three miles through the drifts 


o be there 


During his lifetime Locke’s wealtl 


made little difference in the family’s 
tandard of living except that the chil 
dren attended university with none 
f the hardships their father went 
through Chey have continued to live 
modest! since his deat) Jean 

raduate of MeGill University lives 
quietly in Williamsburg with her 
mother hey frequently visit Marion 
Mrs. R. B. Prowse in Toronto, and 


Newton 


summer they 


Willian 
Ont 


Ruth (Mrs Rowe it 


Robinson ind last 
Coronation and visited 


Parker, who 


ittended the 


only son, 


lives in Morrisburg, has retained three 


f 


of the farms and makes a business of 


his father’s hobby, raising and racing 


indard-bred horses 


Charlatan, miracle man, faith-hea 


quack Locke was called them all. Now 


years after his death his place 


twelve 
in Canadian medicine is still doubtful 
Although osteopaths and chiropractors 


welcomed the attention his treatments 


focused on manipulative theray the 
medical profession has never accepted 
nis the ries 
lhamsbureg’s boon collapsed afte 
h, like a balloon that had been 
Again i i leey 
vith a population of OO 
old-timers like to ilk f the 
hectic days when the town was overrun 
vith strangers hey remember itt 
liscovered his Midas touch, when he 
Vas just count neve 
bus > think uy} joke or make three 
trips ad t in yhnere he 
needed Evervone there rees wit! 
r mt 


the inscription on his imposing ton 


So many people with the “germ” ot 
tarted. ‘Uh iffer from inertia, O 
mine eritin ) o-<( ed < 
it demand } ef 
The Practical Method 
per work demonstrates that ti 
es incient assics. The story is the 
Phat why Newspape Institute of 
ach week you k is a « 
\ rac vriters (Gsrad 
: N t \? times Dy Le Phone inging or An ner gi he Frnends of stom 
es irk } ¥ I N.Y someont t the door Locke began Dr. Locke Committee was a huge red 
huis ment ght in the mornings leather-bound book with thousands of I 
\ \ pt { he mornir : when he he n letters fron rateful patient 
tt nd continued until elever ranged from short notes from peopk 
1ight, so the Cire vas seldom empty who wore Dr. Locke shoes but had 
Sometimes the line-u started as earl never met him to testimonials s n 
Ses ier ae, = a nself during the day he would my life in a wheel cl but after six vould prefer to be remembered f 
is farms veeks’ treatment by Dr. Locks ind nother quotatior A motherly womar!r 
es a fie j He bought |} first one ne W ims walking and able t ittend to my ises says that during one particu y 
e ild make living asa doct« During the last few ears of his life see wi have to me he 
knew from expenence ne could Locke s hea WAS POOT His weight world they eso mu ferir 
Son Nota Bore j tA farmer. He bought what everyone else dropped from 250 pounds to 190. He But, Maud,” the doct nswered 
j considered worn-out but pure-bred was tired much the time nd had blue eves twinklit nly 
Ss Sanat Newspaper Ins a " Holstein bull for $30 and began raising several severe colds, verging on pneu part of life that isn’t fun.” * 
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Previous to its present trans-( ladda lout cM ram Collection of Paintings of 
Canadian spent full vear ibro d. vyhere it tol the story of ereal 1d growing 
( i la to me irly a quarter ol i million peopl 1 15 other lands 

When Phi Hous« ot Se agi m commissioned the of these 52 portraits of 22 


oft our citres. it was with the earnest hope that thev would earn imcreased 


understanding and friendliness for Canada. VThev were sent 


international neighbour 


arr on a 30.000-mil 


tour ol three continents and everywhere 


were received with enthusiasm and hospitality. 


In Latin America and in Lurope ... north and south of the equatol see SCH 
good neighbours’ won new friends and further goodwill for Canada. In each of the 16 


| 
renowned cities they visited long their extensive route, these colourtul paintings 
er VIVIG IMpPressions O inadada & TCMIarKADIC mad in thousands 
left behind ther vid f ¢ kabl ts. A 
{S-page booklets Containing 


) 


.. booklets which will serve as 


i 


of homes in far-off lands people are still studying the 
reproduc tions and des« riptions of the Cities of Canada 


lasting reminders of the occasion when 52 Good Neighbours came to call. 


Che J ouse of Seagram 


ROUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TOUR: SAV JUAN... HAVANA... MEXICO CIT? CARACAS RIO DE JANEIRO 
S40 PAULO... BUENOS AIRES ... MONTEVIDEO .. . ROME . LONDON PARIS GENEVA STOCKHOLM 
THE HAGUE... MADRID... AND A VISIT TO THE CANADIAN ARMED FORCES IN SOEST, WEST GERMANY. 
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out their blood and treasure to save 
civilization in the 1914-18 war. 

Let us gladly acknowledge the truth 
that it was America’s intervention in 
1917, belated as it was, that turned 


the tide against Germany at the cost 


Only a genuine 
: ~< of thousands of gallant American sol 
Irish Linen Damask Cloth diers Yet even that community of 


blood and tears did not open the 


van look as lovely as 


> 


eyes of the American bankers nor the 
American politicians. Britain had been 

; eri 
this after laund ng drained of her wealth and her young 
manhood yet Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin had to go to Washington and 


agree to repay the loan which America 
had given to Britain at war. It was 
the beginning of Britain’s financial 
collapse. We were driven off the gold 
standard, unemployment spread across 
the country, and in reckless despair 
there came the general strike The 


marks of that internecine struggle are 
still upon us. 


I am writing these words in the Save more than ever on all your dyeing 
library of the House of Commons and with the new economy size package ofl 
in such a setting I know that there \ll-fabric Vintex. You get 2) ounces 
is a danger of becoming detached from for only 25¢ the best dye value in 
day-to-day reality But history is a Canada! 
record by which the struggles of the Choose from 34 fashionable shades at 
human race can be studied in tran drug, department and variety stores 
quility. Long after the event it is easy Also, COLOR REMOVER and 
to point to the errors of those who held W HITEX —the wonder blucing 


office when the world was mad, but 


if ever to learn, it AY- 
is Trom the book of history | i 
| 
- One Man to Stop a War TEX 
( IRISHJINEN ) THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 25¢ , 


his fact is self-evident that the 


: WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
’ f Tw ) president of the nited States is more TINTS AND DYES 
hidebound by tradition than any Brit 


ish prime minister could ever be. And 
| the worst tradition of the American 
| way of politics is that which virtually 

makes the president a prisoner in his 


Takes Father of Two 


out to America on a special mission 
in 1941. It was strange to visit Wash 
ington at that time and feel that it 
| was a million miles from Europe. And 


though President Roosevelt was with 
us in sympathy and did what he could 
to help he had to bow to the Great 
American IHusion of Splendid Isolation 

I studied him at the White House 
then with something like fascination 
\t heart he was at war with Ger 


Widow and Children 
‘ many although his country was neu 
4 tral. Brave, chivalrous and enlightened 


Receive $10,000 


* > 2 is he was, yet he must go down in 
Oll So.000 / olicy history as the one man who could have 
: prevented the 1939 war and failed to 
In Western Canada, a voung executive do it 
died recently in a level crossing accident If, instead of denouncing Chambe1 
His death came three month after he The only po rey of Hs kine lain at the time of Munich the Amer Yes indeed you are always welcome 
took out a Confederation Life Poliey for in Canada: cans had sent a single naval squadron in La Province de Québec. Come this 
$5,000 with an Accidental Death & Dis- Confederation’s Accidental Death & Dis- wating Mi te ep od on tk its place Fall when the Laurentian hills flame 
Sit » Frer sritish ivies . 
memberment Benefit. His widow. left with memberment Benefit on a $5.000 Policy beside thi with color and the Eastern Townships 
Hitler would have been destroved over ; 
two children, writes pays ht by | maples are at their most beautiful. 
night by his own generals 
&5.000 if you die from natural if it that Clear warm autumn long cool 
cidental Death and Dismen be it is ha im merely 
nderthe Accidental Death and causes. t} let i] nights. Enjoy French-Canadian hospt- 
herr nt Benefit, 1 will receive 810000 being wise after the event let me tell 5 
oe ellis aie $10,000 if you die by accident. you that Harold Stassen, the present tality in comfortable modern inns and 
While itwill not ease the loss of my husband. 
itu ! i a S15.000 if you die by accident Director of the U.S. Foreign Operations hotels. 
i this wey will make it 7 ) while in a public vehicle (except Administration, said those very word Ly 
ke after y two little ld cannot bli M For road maps and booklets—wr 
an airplane ),orina fire ina public he ne ‘ fun ch « Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
ak too highly of the excellent service, and building such was the unrealism of American . - - 
/ 1} received from sf Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 
prompt settlement have Liberal cash payments for dismember- policy in tha pe od that St issen was Rockefeller Plasa. New York 20 
Confederation Life™. ment accidents is ghtweig! t ind N.Y 
itured as i Scout vith ce 
urth rticular 
Write for Free Booklet,” Triple Indemnity” , for further particulars, beyond his intelligence 
LA PROVINCE DE 
=f here is no such thing as isol 
tionism Geographically. psvchologi 
illy piritually and materially it does 
§ not and cannot exist Im the deepest 
; : meaning of the words we know that 
oes what happens to one country happens 
ASSOCIATION n some degre t It wa ‘ . 
54-9 -ebellion of the American colonists 
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against Britain that made inevitable 
the French Revolution. It was a pistol 
shot in Sarajevo that sent the world to 
war in 1914 

Today the wheel has gone full circle, 
as far as America is concerned. When 

Harry Truman, who will yet be ac 
claimed by history as one of the 
yreat American presidents, declared 
war against North Korea the leader 
ship of Western civilization passed into 
the hands of the U.S. No matter how 
the individual American might long to 
return to the days of isolation it just 
could not be. A nation can no more 
turn back the pages than a man can 
return to his youth 

Then why should the U. S. Presi 
dent today remain incarcerated in the 

White House as if it were the Vatican 
ind he the Pope? Why must it always 
be Churchill who undergoes the strain 
ind excitement of crossing to Ameri 
to discuss world affairs with a president 
who is still in the prime of life? 

Chink what strength and confidence 
ie President would draw from the 
claim of the British people if he came 
re And think how the bewildered 


rdivided French nation would 


nfidence and unity if the President 
vent to Paris 

Undoubtedly he would be assailed by 
he weekly magazine Time yut the 
Bourbons are ever with us They lis 


the hope that the 20th centurv wil 


be followed by the 19th and that toda 

vill be followed by yesterday In fact 

ny day now we shall hear the thrilling 

logan: ‘““Time Marches B 

Let us face the truth and delude 

ther oursel ve nor each othe Man 

nd, by the overdevelopment of it 
nd and the underdevelopment of 

ul, has achieved a position whereby 
nm lite ill destro tsel so f 

tt breed f Adam t led frotr 

nnocence of the Gaarden that 

erent life can be virtually brought 

to an end with only a few numbed and 


crazed survivors to wander among the 
ruins 
There is no reason to doubt t hat 


incient civilizations lived and passed 


} 
the 


known story o 


iwav befor 
iman race If there is to be mothe 
orld war on a cosmic scale then we 
may as well hand back the earth to 
he monkeys. Against that grim pt 
ture and against such pessimism there 
is the inspiration and splendor of Win 
ston Churchill’s mind. As he nears his 


80th birthday he proclaims to th 
vorld his policy of coexistence Chere 
is no hatred in his soul nor fear 1n his 


heart. Instead there is pride in man’s 
ichievement and sorrow for man’s 
blindne 38 

As he looks back from the pinnac 
of the vears and sees the long road 
that he has traveled there is infinite 
pity for the human race but also an 
indomitable conviction that mankind 


will yet achieve an understanding that 


] 
ic 


will rule out war 

But Churchill must soon lay down 
the sceptre of power, and once he has 
done SO he will leave it to his successors 
to speak for civilization. That will 
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create a dangerous vacuum and, again 
with respect, | suggest that President 
Eisenhower should realize that he will 
have a far greater part to play than 
merely keeping the component sections 
of the Republican Party together 

He has the warmth, the voice and 
the sincerity to give a new leadership 
to the troubled world. He need not 
pretend to command the classic phrase 
or assume the mantle of a contem- 
porary historian In London at the 
end of the war he spoke to the people on 
the radio and won their hearts. We 
ask no more than that he should be 


Helps Heal: I've used Noxzema fot 
10 years,” says April Spencer-Phillips 
of Montreal. “It cleared up my blem 
ishes — keeps my complexion | 


<i Skin: “My skin had a tendency t 


e dry and 


Allied forces that invaded Europes 


ind sympathy for mankind 


» civilized world wanted 


has been strangely 


seemed ‘rushed by 


haps disillusioned by the pettiness of 
political rivairt 

Come to Europe Mr. President! 
Come to London and to Paris! Visit 
ferlin and speak in memory of those 
young soldier who gave their live m 
the last phase when they liberated 
city from the evil thralldom of Hitler 


You must be bigg 


than the Repub 


hurchill has been 


bigger than the Conservative Party 


Destiny is calling you, Mr. President 
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@ Here’s the biggest beauty new 


years! A noted skin spec ialist worked 


out a different kind of beauty care—wi 


1 special beauty cream. It helps 


skin look fresher, smoother, loveliet 


and helps you KEEP it that way 


This new beauty care owes its re 


markable effectiveness to Noxzen 
unique qualities. It’s a combination 
softening, soothing, refreshing ar 
cleansing 
other leading beauty cream 

And it’s medicated — aids healing 
keeps skin fresh and clear! 
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you feel a cool, refreshing tingle — that 
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f that same likable wartime leader < 
. Even as commander-in-chief of the 
2nd 3 
smashed the might of Germany he 
remained a human being whose toler 4 
ance 
of him a lovable figure. No wonder the : 
U. S. wanted him as president 
But fi day of his election he lic I Cis 
silent. Even allow 
ing for the fact that he lacks political ee = 
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WAS DELIGHTED WHEN HE OPENED 
iT UP AND FOUND A CARBORUNDUM 
COMBINATION STONE FOR KEEPING 
HIS TOOLS SHARP. THE MAN IN 
THE HARDWARE STORE SAYS HE 
SELLS LOTS OF THEM AS GIFTS FOR 
HOUNDS LIKE 
MY HUSBAND! THEY COME IN A 
BEAUTIFUL, HINGED CLEAR-PLASTIC 
CASE THAT’S JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
FOR A DECK OF CARDS. TRIED TO 
TALK JACK OUT OF THE CASE, 
BUT HE WOULDN'T HEAR OF IT. IF 
HE KEEPS ON USING THE STONE AS 
MUCH AS HE DOES (HE SHARPENS 
ALMOST EVERYTHING IN HIS 
WORKSHOP WITH IT) MAYBE 
HE’LL HAVE TO BUY ANOTHER 
BEFORE LONG-~—BUT | DOUBT 
IT, FOR IT DOESN’T SHOW 
ANY WEAR YET-—- 
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duct by CARBORUNDUM 
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for your free copy of the 30-page fuil-colour booklet “Bright ond Cheery Recipes”, 
write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Quebec. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


fo’c’sle of 
Morten 
homeward The 
ibout the war 


T WAS a mixed lot in the 
the Marta, most of them like 
working their way 
older 


they could remember the 


ones were silent 


first one and 


what was happening had a nightm arish 
familiarity. Morten acted like man 
with i secret secret sorrow they 
decided. and nobody asked him ques 


tions. He didn’t even touch his mone, 
when 
As for poke he said he 


yed cards, a lie that had 


belt except ilone ind oun 
observed 
never play 
almost ¢ hoked him 

The Marta slogged along 
grey November day and black night 
making 
ind nearer to dange! Che 
rly. and it was hard 


through 


easting, getting nearer home 


wind blew 
stronger, a sou’east 
to stay in one’s bunk. From me to 


time Sparks passed along bits of news 
none of it good Che Germans were 
sinking neutrals all right 
But only neutrals bound for ln 
land,”’ the big Finnish bo’s i 

“Where they got no business iny 


way said his friend the carpenter 


That make you feel good?’’ this 
from a voung Norwegian. ‘Sure, we're 
bound for Oslo, sup pose ve first |} ‘ 
to put in at Liverpool 

Double watch forward, and or he 
bridge daily lifeboat drill. ‘Tl lifel 


checked for provisions ind swung 
da ts read. to go It 


were 
on the 


seemed as if the young captain ne 


slept it all He was always on de 
For a time there was fog but no ! 
horn sounded In silence ind without 


lights they went on 
The hours below were the longest. If 


game was on Morten did not even 
watch. or tried not to. After all, though, 
he thought craftily to himself, he need 


risk no more than the few bills he had 


in his pants pocket But again he 
resisted. He rearranged the contents of 
his locker. a heavy old-fashioned one 
that had belonged to his father Chere 
were the presents f Lise, but he 


them He checked ove 


in deck he 


A wonderful belt! The 


didn’t look at 
his clothes would feel of 
his moneybelt 
money wouldn't be soaked through for 
days and even 
keep it all safely buttoned to 
nking of? If he tried 
wouldn't make 


then tl belt would 


gether 
But what was he thi 
swimming home it 
difference to Lise how much 
in that belt. It 


much 


money there had been 


occurred to him that then she wouldn’t 


ever know about his saving through 


those vears. He had a new feeling, that 
be he’d be 


she was far 


iway, that may 
sailing toward her the rest of his life 
\ morbid notion 


lo forget it he remembered how once 


long ago his father had come home 
from the sea and had put money of 


and gold on the mahogany table 


silver 


that stood in the middle of their parlor 
The colmns covered I or so he re- 


membered He was a little kid then 


The money had seemed mysterious; 


t seemed to shine ght on the faces 
of his father and his mother, but pretty 
soon they laughed. While he 
hered this he was at the 
Marta Lise 
Well 


remem- 
wheel t 
seemed to be next to him. 


onder- 


s money might seem as W 


il to? 

Che mate came by and 1 him if 
he VAS ke Ye sir Ke 
r re ng int the d kness At this 
moment } vened, the uel blow or 
the soles of his feet the shudder and 
deep smothered f the explosion 
that smashed the room, filling it 
with a hell of live steam, an inward 
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rush of the sea which surged around 

As the Marta lost steerageway all 
her movement changed. She rolled and 
pitched, giving in to the wind and the 
sea. There was a great growing clatter 
of wreckage being smashed against 
bulkheads. The lifeboats madly swung 
on their davits. From the bridge the 
captain’s voice trumpeted above every 
thing, and it was calm. Lower the star 
board lifeboats 

The forward boat no sooner wet its 
keel than it was smashed against the 
ship’s side. The men in her were thrown 
into the sea. 

They had better luck with the 
second Two men got her down and 
free of her hooks, and working des 
perately fended her off until thev could 
get oars in play; but then they were 
ri irried away. now high ona crest, now 


half out of sight in the trough That 
was No. 2 lifeboat Che captain called 


ts number ordering men assigned to 


her in the drills to jump for it. Most of 


them were stokers and engineers, and 


vhere were they now? No. 1 crew! 


Thay ‘wees to tor too. is al its best when 


black water. [t was no great jump now 


the ship was sinking fast Racing 
vaves set the port lifeboats is the, 
ung in their davits, and then, lower the husk is green and fresh-looking. 


the remaining boats were afloat 

en as they hung. The waves lifted 
them from their hooks ind the with brown silk. Choose cobs with 
rashed down onto the deck 

Che forward port lifeboat rested for 
moment on the deck The captain plump. milky kernels that are fairly 
shouted to cast off right there on dec} 
ind shove her off with the next wave 


Men clambered iboard filled every firm when pre ed. ] ont worry about 


thwart Che first mate led the run aft 
ry the last one 


H t} lid M lid damaged lips just trim them off 
ow they did it orten did not re 


mber, but is quickly isata dr 
ifloat and free 


‘Captain!”’ « illed the mate 


ie captain holding to the rail of the 


bridge with one hand, one knee up, was 
rving W 1is other hand to tie up the 
hip’s papers with a bit of cord using 
mouth to hold one end That w 
he last they saw of him. With enor 
mous, deliberate power the stern of the 
M rose higher The mate slid or 
i pant to the raul, and erboard 
He began to swin The picked hi 
nd pulled awa Che st neutral 
n fluttered Waves ret ed it 
ropeller emerged and fo 
ment dripped high in the ai The 
Mar slid traigt dowr her } 
\tlantic creamed over her 
\ was ve n The liy 
he ing ddar 
nd he « d curses « tl lar} 
Silence,”’ the mate said even He 
orn is al its best 
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*SUMMER SALAD SUPREME 


Topped with 


capple Chunks 
Chose spoon sized cuts ot H iwal- 


Zrown pineappk 


water out,’’ as they emptied the bailer 

Doubled up amidships, covered with 
a tarpaulin was the cook’s helper, a boy 
who had been hurt. He didn’t groan or 
complain, but talked to himself in a 
high voice, or tried to sing. He was out 
of his mind. 

The big bo’sun was there, his friend 
the carpenter beside him. “‘I’ll never 
finish that ship,”’ the bo’sun said, pul 
ling steadily on his oar. He looked and 
sounded as if he could pull like that for 
a week without stopping. He meant 
the model ship he’d been working on 
‘“‘Now,”’ he said, “‘I got just nothing to 
bring home.” As a fact he 
had no family, but had planned to give 
the little ship to a church in Vipurri. 

As the night deepened it grew colder 
They 


matter of 


From time to time they lit a flare 


saw each other’s face leap up in the 
glare, and then darkness again, the sea 
darker. The dawn was grey. It revealed 
an empty sea. They stepped the mast, 
made sail but could get little easting 
with this wind. The bo’sun broke open 
ind distributed rations, hard biscuits 
and meat from a big tin, squares of 


bo’sun un 
but he 


chocolate water The 


covered the kid to feed him, Was 
dead. 

His body floated for a while face up 
Che 


him over 


waves moved the arms, turned 
He floated near to the boat; 
a wave raised him high above it. finally 
he was out of sight 

Just before darkness of their 
day a man forward 
he saw a light. He stood up and waved 
down, covered him with the 
Next 


tiller and took it 


second 


out that 


shouted 


his arms had to force him to he 
irpaulin 
the 


morning the bo’sun got to 


Che mate who hadn't 
slept was all in. They covered him, too, 


with the tarpaulin. 


“Now. by gar! we'll go west with the 
wind,”’ the bo’sun said. ‘““There’s ships 
somewheres 

They all ate biscuits and each had a 


food 


the 


idcheese The fat 
Morten took 
He felt 


half-box of he 
them strength 


tiller 


Pave 


for his 


next turn at the 


money helt unsnapped one of the 
pockets and poked a finger within 
Damp, but so far okay 

In the morning of the fourth day the 
mate was dead And the man lying 
beside him who had been hurt inside had 


ind bre 


i boiling sound in his 


blood on his mouth ithed with 


chest But not 


for long Che cold was terrible Night 
came again. On the fifth a Norwegian 
sailor, giving his last strength to the 
bailing, half stood up, tottered with a 
wave and fell 4 man half sleep 
reached for him, but too slowly, too 
weakly. So there were five of them 


Morten was again at the tiller when 


they saw the steamer, not far either 

grey painted enormous without 
light showing. He called to the bo’sun 
he bo’sun set off 2 flare. They tried to 
shout. to WAV Ch | he 

came part of the twuight | had 
seen them t had not dared to chance 


it, fearing a submarine ambush 


Morten bailed ind dozed W er 
out water out It seemed that 
the hoarsely whispered phrase became 
each time another rung of an endless 
ladder He slept, awoke, felt for his 


money belt, slept again 


second 


T WAS broad day when the 
steamer was sighted Somehow 


Morten went back to sleep He awoke 
in a bunk Between sleeps that w 
enough to know. He counted his legs 


his arms. He felt the good clean sheets 
ind slept, and dreamed of Lise waving 
her snowy 

A voice 


steward in a 


ipron 
Very close to him 
coat He 
with a cup of hot soup. He 
did 
Morten took the cup 
W ide 


woke him 
stood a white 
had a tray 
asked in a 
Morten want 


Dutchman's English 


in both hands awake he lay 
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As she 


feeling the long roll of the ship 
rose to starboard he could look across 
the sick bay to the bo’sun’s bunk with- 
out turning his head, which was a con- 
venience. The bo’sun had a top berth: 
under him was the carpenter. Morten 
could him Soon he knew 
there were four of them left. Five had 
come on board, four had come in time 

‘‘What sort of an old pot is she?”’ the 
carpenter wanted to know. 

“A Dutchman,” 
“(Good food.”’ 

‘**Turbines,’’ Morten said 

[he captain came with his first mate 


hear now. 


said the bo’sun 


and a steward to put everything in the 
ship’s log. The captain asked questions 
and Morten them and his 
answers were written down. 

The 
bunk 
through, I tell you. 


answered 


bo’sun sat on the edge of his 
‘‘Now,”’ he said, “I go home. I’m 
go home and 


stay home. It’s a dog’s life. It always 
was a dog’s life. And now it is worse 
with murderers loose, sneaking up 
from under, falling down from op! 


The way he said op. made Morten 


No thank Just looking! 


begin to laugh at him, and the car 


penter. Suddenly they stopped laug! 
ng After little silence they could 
sleep again 

They would talk about home Ihe 
Swede’s home Was i little village 
hardly a village even, high up north on 


Botten Bay: according to him it was 


better place than any ther really 
when you came to know it nd the 
Norwe gian was going back to rm 
on the lake of Jolster. In that lake there 
were trout \ ird long 

Listen Morten said n Norw 
even th fle mind ou ire Db < 
canary b rds!”’ 

Che bo’sun only wanted to talk abou 
Finland. Now take Finnish potatoes! 
Not like other potatoes wlch one ‘ 
mnnly not to be hungry Finnish pot 
toes, he said. were as good as oranges 
There were flowers, blue and white 
flowers everywhere n the spring But 
the winter was the merry time. Every 
body in Finland went to church on skis 

So they talked. Not of strange cities 
tights, hardships, but of more distant 
memories i cat that was a good 
mouser, or a calf that had been mys 
teriously taken ill, or a sister’s boy who 
was clever for his age Morten 
listened and he felt that these were 
good fellows, but that they knew little 
about the business of finding the right 
place to live He thought about 


Danish village on an island where the 


sand was white and the harbor could be 


as blue as the sky that is. when 
wasn’t raining -where there were no 
mountains to cut off the view, where 


’s folks and Lise 


M iv 


lived one’s friends, one 
going? 


Just where were they 
had yet to 


now the captain himself 

decide which of ports he'd 

make “Anyway, Morten there has 
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As she 
across 
ik with- 
$s a con- 
» berth: 
Morten 
e knew 
ive had 
in time 
the 


bo’sun 


st mate 
g in the 
iestions 
ind his 
of his 
me. I’m 
p and | 
always 
s worse 
ing up 
n op!’ 


Morten 


nothing to worry about,”’ the carpentes 
said. “Being a shipwrecked Dane his 
government will supply him with new 
clothes and a ticket home That’s 
what they always do.”’ He looked 
icross at Morten “Now what’s up 


with him‘ 


a t was on the edge of his 
| bunk, bare legs dangling. He was 
very thin and he looked crazy 

“My money! I’ve been robbed!”’ 

Che steward came in with a tray 
Morten stood in front of him, tall and 
wild in his nightshirt, yelling Danish at 
the poor man. His money, his five 
years’ savings where was it! 

Morten’s three companions could not 
look at each other Chis was bad. Not 
one of them spoke. The waiter asked 
n English what in hell had broke 
loose, anyway 

‘I want the captain,” Morten 
shouted. “I want to speak to him now, 
this minute.” 

The waiter put down his tray and 
went away Morten padded up and 
down, up and down, now swearing 
now letting loose a little barking sort 
of sob 

The steward returned “Old man’s 
busy,.”” he said 
The Dutch skipper, who had man 
ized a bit of a nap twenty hours before 
razed through a misty November day 
toward England. The first mate said 
sarcastically. blowing his thick mus 
tache ‘The Dane’s yelling murder 
ibout a lot of money he says he had.”’ 

‘| make it sou’sou’east,”’ the ¢ iptain 
said. meaning the direction of what he 
thought he saw. “‘Destroyer?”’ 

“IT don’t see it, sir. This Dane 

The captain gasped. “Jacob, what’s 
n vour eve today? She isa destroyer!” 

‘Ave.”” 

‘A Britisher 


‘She’s signaling now 


“Two weeks in a control port. Or a 
month Oh, damn Tell her we'll 
follow ilong ” He stepped to the engine 
telegraph Bells sounded below, the 
smooth thrust of the turbines slackened, 
the course changed ‘All right,”’ said 
the skipper. ““Go speak to that Dane 


Morten was lying face down on his 
bunk 

What’s wrong with you?”’ The mate 
vas a round-bellied red-faced man who 
wore his « ip over one eye like Admiral 
Beatty Morten didn’t speak. ‘You 
had a lot of money, hah?”’ 


‘Had it in a grev-leather mone 


belt 
Chat’s your story But how do we 
know? Your buddies here know about 
t?” He stared at each one of thern tn 
turn and each one had to shake his 
head slowly, regretfully, but deh 
nitely No, they had never seen or 
heard of Morten’s money 
“Well. if it’s gone, it’s gone,”” said 
Morten at last It didn’t sound like his 
wn voice He sat up ind looked 


iround He ke pt nodding his he ad like 
nold man 

‘It was wet, you blockhead.”’ Mor 
en didn’t seem to be listening. ‘““The 
iptain had it dried out bill by bill 
Here it is. folded back into your money 


Che waiter, holding the belt across 
vo outstretched hands like something 
n old ceremony offered Morten the 


ortune he thought he’d lost ind 
Morten slowly got off his bunk and 
i} daring to helieve his eyes ac 


ed it. clinched hard his grasp on t he 
leather, turned his head to say 
t he could to the good officer there 

nd then 
Out on deck and beyond it other 
hings were happening. The destroyer 
ut on steam iltered her course 


sharply, and was away, a great white 


hone in her teeth, running for her life 
The Dutch lookout forward saw a 
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| periscope off the port bow, and just as if he were a professor or the mayor of Surprising enough to have a Danish rafts they’d carried on the top deck 

then the torpedo arrived, and let go Copenhagen. As for the little old lady ship’s doctor try to talk to you in there’d be a waterproof tank in her 

| who was Morten’s mother and the tall Dutch, and be astonished when you at with first-aid stuff, and food, too. All 

J Fea EN MORTENSEN was now dark-haired Lise, who had waited long last answer him in Danish What you had to do was to give that handle a 

er widely distributed. He was, and faithfully for Morten’s return, they else would Morten talk? 3ut it was twist: but there wasn’t any handle 

in fact, in a number of different places were different from all other women be- simple: he’d been torpedoed twice and The stuff was there, an inch or two 

: itonce. In New York, for instance, the cause of him. Even in Copenhagen, in the second rescue was by this Danish away, but unreachable. The raft was 
ashier could see him clearly and this streets he had never known, there he ship. He didn’t remember getting on floating upside down 

made him feel important so that he was also It was all, of course, a deck but he remembered O mty in the The Danes had picked them up with 

poke of Morten to his wife, to friends matter of radio and cable, of the news- water with a life preserver round him in an hour but to Morten it might have 

In an island village in Denmark Mor paper editors who know their readers’ Something hit him a bad blow on the been davs or weeks. His memory con- 

ten’s father, a stout greybeard, walked curLosity head: it was the corner of a life raft fused it with the first sinking, and the 

ibout in Morten’s company It was Morten Mortensen did not himself He dragged somebody else onto it, a endless suffering in the lifeboat with 

ilways Morten people wanted to talk know that he was famous. He had been big man who was badly hurt, right arm his friends from the Marta. Not one 

Chey listened to old Mortensen told but the fact made no sense to him mangled. He said this was one of the of them had come through this one 

The big Dutchman was dead, too, but 


that wasn’t known till he was safe on 
board. The blood on Morten was not 
his own, and he was breathing 

They rounded Skagen and were in 
Danish waters at last Morten was 
iwake He thanked God, not only in 
thought but in the very marrow of his 
bones, so to speak, that he was alive 
ind this was not gratitude for having 
been chosen, but simply a realization of 
the mystery of being alive. He admired 
his own hand ind wondered that i 


No other single policy 


e thought would move his fingers he 
combines such Danish doctor was proud of him. “So 
inxious to get home,’”’ joked the doctor 


4 Bs “that he sets off in a nightshirt and 
unique benefits... 
eee Oe Soon they were to learn that Mor 
ten’s father and mother had come by 
the mail boat to Copenhagen and wer 
there waiting for him, that Lise had 
stayed home to do some last things for 
his welcoming No doubt that parlo: 


table once so dramatically decorated by 


his father stood there well dusted 
ready Never mind The doctor 
isked him what was troubling him, why 
did he frown and shake his head? 


Morten had been trying and trying 
remember something he had for 
gotten. Now he knew it was about the 
cashier back in New York. Suddenly he 
miled ‘I got it! I promised that 
fellow I’d send him a postal card from 
Copenhagen What’ll I write on it 

Morten gave it some sober, intense 
thought Should he mention how he 
ilmost got the money there? And lost 
t? Oh. that was personal business 
though. The doctor who had volun 
teered to write the card for him poised 
his fountain pen Morten began to 
sweat, trying to think of something 
important enough to write down 


he dictated at last 
ived okay. Then put down my name 
Morten Mortensen 

The doctor gazed at him a while | 


suppose you don't remember the strug 
cle we had to get your right hand loose 
from that money belt’?”’ 

Morten took it calmly. He shook his 
head. No, he didn’t remember that. It 


is easy to be calm when you are tired 
out ind comfortable He was thinking 
if Lise, anyway: but gradually he let 
himself know that after all he 

taken it with him, and after a while 


that was a wonderful thing to know * 
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The Toughest Beat 
In The World 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 


the swelling vanished, the stitches 
healed well and within a week Mingee 
neeak was back hunting 

In the Arctic any illness can be fata] 
Even a cold can kill the Eskimo. When 


Sgt. George Abraham was serving at 


Cambridge Bay on the Arctic Ocean 
he 


just before the war a native came in to 


isk for help His people, ca nped on 


the sea ice twenty miles out, were 
coughing and spitting 


Abraham knew the danger He left 


it once He found the entire « imp, a 
dozen is loos some forty pec ple Sich 
vith flu Many were lying on their 

n-covered sleeping platforms waiting 
to die, for the Eskimo is a fatalist wo 
were ilready dead Abraham pointed 
to the bodies ‘You can take them t« 
the land,’’ he said meaning he wanted 


them buried. ‘“‘None of you will leave 


ere ind each ta vill ta I i 
gloo he n spreadin tl 
disease by visiting one another 

Che Mountie made sure each patie: 
was warm He gave them laxative 
He rubbed their chests with ant 


ying to dik 


He mad 


the native 
wel ve mile 
h detact 
iy Station 
ties nursed 
Chen 


they let the Eskimos return to the 


mainland where they had food cached 
Murder in a Snowhouse 


If anyone dies in the north without 
making a will it’s up te the Mounties 


to make an inventory of his goods 
auction them off, pay his debts and 
deliver what’s left to his heirs In the 
ise of one trader who died a Mounti« 
1 to trace several hundred Indian 
istomers and collect money they owed 
1der 
he Mountic na CO Inspec rcratt 
explain to the luckier trappers amon; 
e Eskimos why they must pay income 
After one Mounti« long and 
ent explanation, an Eskimo trapper 
ehementlv shook his head. He wasn’t 
I to “‘bu ncome tax he 
pr was too high 
Several times 1 year the Mounti« 
ves on patrol, an adventurous trek by 
logteam to the native camps in | 
listrict. In 1942 Const. Clifford Delisk 
out behind h huskies from Pond 
Inlet 125 miles north of the Arctic 


Cirel to check a rumor that a young 
ind ttractive Eskimo woman had 
murdered her husband at Victory Har 
bour. In the next fiftv-two davs Delisle 
covered 1.176 miles He wore out two 
dogs and shot a third which went blind 
na sleet storm. He bridged a series of 
deep crevasses with his komatik (sled 
ind narrowly escaped death when the 
ice he was traveling on broke up 

He recordet 
Eskimo hunter had drifted out 
onan ice pan and was lost in FE 


1 strange iccidents in 


boy had frozen to death when 
chased him out of his igloo 

In a snowhouse of the isolated Net 
silinguit tribe the Mountie found his 
murderess, Miktaevout. By the waver 
ng flame from a dish of seal blubber 
he w rote down her story Her husband 
had been a mighty hunter, and an in 
fluential tribesman had persuaded him 
to leave Miktaeyout and take his 


daughter as wife Miktaeyout had 
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when the yearly supply s 


been given a shiftless substitute named leased 
Kookieyout. For two years she and her be on hand 
children were constantly on the verge irrived 
ition until, unable to bear the looping 
ind shame any longer, she had camps 
Kookieyout in his sleep The sun sank 
took the frozen corpse, mut then di 
deress and witnesses to Fort Ross for Delish 


came in. But the ship 


second summer, was unable to days to 
through the ice A U.S. plane coming 

evacuated the Hudson’s Bay manager ntervie 
But Delisle had heard by radio that his births 


it Pond Inlet was ill. He re had put 


‘wakuitl Indian Mask of the Moon 


xy moonlight He now work n the RCMP 


ok him 98 As for the widow Mil 


(oing and rudged to Fort Ro 
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to serve heavily populated markets in Eastern Canada with 
natural gas from Alberta. 


Mirrored by what the distribution of natural gas has meant 
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one year’s hard labor 
Mountie at 


lease she married again 


Pangnirtung. On her re 
but the mar 
Her husband 
each 


riage did not work out 


was afraid to come home after 
unsuccessful hunting trip 

Patrols are made to deliver mail 
sick o1 
country, and hunt for missing men. In 
1930 the German Arctic Expedition led 
by Dr. E. K. Krueger disappeared 


across the glacial icecap of mountain 


rescue the insane, map _ the 


ous Ellesmere Island 

Two RCMP patrols set out to search 
ninety thousand miles of frozen waste- 
land, where gaping crevasses hundreds 
of feet deep are deceptively bridged by 
drifted snow. Heading north with two 
Eskimos, Cpl. H. G. Stallworthy, a tall, 
drawl, 
had one of the closest calls in his notable 


loose-limbed man with an easy 
northern career. His dogs dashed off 


in a frantic chase after a bear and 
dropped Stallworthy down a 
At thirty feet it narrowed like an hour 
glass and Stallworthy’s body jammed, 
black 


the Eskimos 


creVass 


his legs dangling over a abyss 


He managed to call to 


coming behind him before he fainted 
and when he came to they hauled him 
up ona harpoon line “T felt a bit 
shaken,”’ he says. ‘“‘But after a drink 


of brandy, I was none the worse for the 
experience 

Const. R. W. Hamilton, heading 
west, was finding the going tougher. 


One by one he was eating his dogs, 
chewing the frozen hindquarters raw 
the 
days of starvation 
All one day 
finally shot it 
beside the body for Hamilton. 

As the Morntie 


kimo tossed his hat 


remainder 
they 
his Eskimo 
ind 


and feeding his team 
After 
sighted 1 bear 


stalked it 


five 
waited 


came up, the Es- 
it the bear to make 


sure he’d killed him. The bear sprang 
up and bit the seat from the Eskimo’s 
fur pants Hamilton shot the beast 
which gave them fuel to reach easier 


country. 
In a cairn left by the explorer Peary, 
Stallworthy 
saying that he 
Meighen Island 
rotting, the 


found a note by Krueger 


was going toward 


It was late in the year 


the ice was patrol’s food 


in charge of the 


had lost 29 of their 125 
Stallworthy 


was gone, they 
they couldn’t go on 
certain Krueger 
game, had perished anyway 


dogs: 
to find 
No trace 
of the explorer has since been found 

Three later, in 1935, Stall 
worthy the Oxford University 
precipitous ce 
The party 


was unable 


years 
guided 
expedition the 
sheathed coast of Ellesmere 
split up and Stallworthy’s section ran 
the Moun 


tie fished through a hole in the sea ice 


out of food. For three days 
stirring the water to keep it from freez 


ing, catching only a mouthful a day 
for each dog. 

Meanwhile a herd of musk ox ap 
peared on nearby slopes They 
protected by law and the Mountie re 


fused to let his Eskimo guide shoot one 


were 


“T cannot look at them,”’ the Eskimo 
told another member of the party 
“They give me a headache Luckily 


a group of caribou crossed their trail 
ind Stallworthy 
musk ox and keep his ethics intact 


was able to ignore the 


Tug-of-war with a Bear 


he 


refuge 


Mounties gave dogs, rations 


and explore rs 
Rasmussen and Amundsen 
On meeting a Mountie beside the Art 


tic Ocean in 1906 Amundsen remarked 


advice to the 
Stefansson 


“A policeman looks very peculiar up 
here.” 

In 1929 Insp. Alfred Joy, sometimes 
called The Admiral Byrd of the Arcti 


made an epic patrol through the Parry 
Islands and once turned down an invi 


tation to be Byrd’s Antarctic adviser 
Joy finally left the north at forty-five 
to be married in Ottawa but died on 


the eve of his wedding, exhausted by 
his Arctic travels. His last patrol is 
still remembered in RCMP annals. He 
was with Const. R. A. Taggart, and in 


an igloo one night they were wakened 
by their dogs barking 
“Bear! their Eskimo 


cutting a hole in the igloo with his snow 


said hunter 


knife and peering out. ‘Bear is steal 
ing stores.”’ 

laggart had left his loaded rifle out 
side by the entrance so it wouldn't 
sweat and freeze. But the entrance w 


coe Coming le His bodys dropped in the crevass, icgs 
~ 
vs) ‘ \ 
rts 
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And There Was a Town 
Without a Job... with 


ears ago the town of Lynn 
hale 
Shey , 164 miles to the th 
| Just 
in the troz uskeg land of th 
ern M b 
Ol Vil i mn 
elihood from deposits in 
| Sh itt CJordo Lynn 
( 
‘ rhe incl thy i ‘ 
hout a job 


Offices in 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Vancouver 
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But 


no one to 


So they simply jane ked up Sherri- 


1 
like 


Iwo 


50.000 tons 


Phe 


Lynn 
14,000,000 tons of it 


Advertisement ) 


Lake had 


work it. 


by tractor, to 


that. 


hun Ire d 


ind 


is a frontier 


version, 


Barrett Company 


Trade Mark 


Ly filth 


fifty 
of tr ight ind two 
later Sherridon was Lynn Lake. 


town 


i} 


Tine kel ore 


untoud hed ore. 


don, put it on wooden sleds and winter 


Lake. 


house 


winters 


And 
20th 


elp d 


build Sherridon-Lynn Lake, with roof- 
ing and other building materials. This 
was the type ot protection picked to 
roof the Empire State 
Canadian National Exhibition Grand 
the UN Building. 


that’s a product of one solid century 


Building, the 
Protection 


stand 


ot experience 


Industrial shingle oO roll roof 
ings, weatherproofing Oo! protective 
materials, Barrett makes them all — 
and makes them best for any struc- 


ture nvwhere, 


Biuve 
Blue 


and Gray 


ond Black 


At every morning's mail it’s the same 


thing. Get the letters and look for a while 


at the house across the street. 


It's the colour that gets her, the colom 


scheme of the entire 


home. The ( olom 


ot the roof as well as the walls. 


Because no matter how good the rest 


f the 


house looks. it’s the colow 


the roof that pulls it all together 


. gives it finish. 


its a Barrett roof in Frostone* Green. 


with frost-white overtones. 


Frostone”™ shingle colours are pastels, 


And thev're 


quality roofing felt. 


top-grade asphalt, fireproof rock granules 


Betore You 


. not just good, but the best. 


Roof or Re-roof — 


See Your Barrett Dealer 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 


| 


He pulled on 
his clothes and began to cut a hole be- 
side the entrance. 

“Bear on the roof,”’ 
ported, taking his cue from the dire« 
tion the dogs were looking. 


blocked by drifted snow 


the Eskimo re 


Taggart put his head out his hole and 
looked squarely into the bear’s fac¢ 
He backed in hurriedly and the bear 
lunged after him whacked 
him across the nose with his snow knife 
The withdrew head and lay 
crouched like a great cat in front of the 


Taggart 
bear his 


hole 
Che bear and Taggart looked at each 


other. Just outside, tantalizingly with 
in reach, Taggart could see his rifle 
Cautiously, he stretched out his arm 
he had the gun halfway inside when 


the bear’s paw flashed out and hooked 
the weapon. 
Taggart pulled and the bear pulled 


and the bear won. Again they stared 


at each other with the rifle in front 
of the bear’s paws Again Taggart 
slowly reached out and slowly pulled 


it in. In an instant he reversed it and 


shot the bear through the head 
Adventures like this are 


mixed with 


1 lot of prosaic paper work, for the 
Mountie, off patrol, has forms to fill 
in for fuel, supplies, mileage, natives’ 


He 


monthly 


pay has to compile 

reports, annual reports, patrol reports 
vital statistics reports He may even 
have to cater to philatelists. For yea 
the annual supply ship brought the 
Craig Harbour outpost mail from all 


stamp. It was sent 
ddressed 


wanted to 


over the world to 


to themse!l 


obtain the 


by collectors 


hex ause t he 


postmar} of the world’s most north 
erly post office 

Simply to stay alive keeps the 
Mountie occupied lee for wate 
must be cut from a lake or iceberg 
hauled by sled and stored out of reac h 
of the dog The dog harness must 
be mended, rifles oiled, boats caulked 
tools sharpened, fish net repaired 
stovepipes cleaned Before the in 
nual supply ship arrives with Supt 
Henry Larsen, officer commanding G 
Division, aboard, the detachment must 
be scrubbed, the grounds raked, the 
stones in the walk whitewashed Lar 
sen, a bluff, red-faced Danish-born 
sailor, skippered the tiny RCMP pa 
trol ship St Roch in her history 
making cruise through the North We 
Passage the first vessel to sail from 


the Pacific to the Atlantic around the 


top of the world 


Every aspect of Arctic life takes 
energy and aptitude The Mountie 
must sew, wash and iron his clothes 
He has to hunt and fish for dog food 
ind fresh meat, which is often sport 
but sometimes hard work. He Jearns 
how to skin and cut up a carcass. He 


i¢ complished housekeepe 
had an 


yecomes an 


ind cook [wo Mounties once 


irgument about who baked the better 
bread and didn’t speak to each other 
for two months Week about eacl 


cooked the 


by gr imophone. 


meals, and woke the othe 


G Division is not made up entirely 


of lonely bachelors More than a fifth 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 
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CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


of the men on Arctic service are mar 


ried. Several wives are nurses for the 
Department of Health and Welfare, 
ind they too must measure up to 
emergencies At Old Crow in the 
Yukon the wife of Cpl. E. A. Kirk 
happe ned to see an Indian boy fall and 
his huskies leap upon him. In a few 
moments, their long fangs had torn his 
clothing to tatters, and his face wa 
slashed Mrs. Kirk grabbed a stich 
ind beat off the blood-maddened 
animals. Her prompt and courageou 
action won her a Humane Soci 
certincate 

It is not an easy life for a woman 
When Margaret Clay went into the 
Arctic with Staff-Set. S. G. Clay in the 
| 


I'wenties all her household possession 


sank with an over-loaded scow to the 


bottom of the Athabaska River Al 
Chesterfield Inlet a few year later 
when Clay was away on patrol he 
went into the dog corral and the 
huskies attacked het No one know 


exactly why, but the wolf strain in the 
husky les close to the surface 


A native woman heard the dog 


snarling and ran to the post for help 
Iwo Mounties drove the dog back and 
carried Mrs. Clay, unconscious, into 
the house Che flesh of her right leg 


from ankle to knee had been chewed off 


In terrible pain she begged — the 
Mounties Cpl O. G. Petty and Const 
Stallworthy,. to amputate her les he 


two men talked it over through most 
of that night Chey did not think the 
leg could be saved. By morning they'd 
decided They asked Father I Du 


plain and the Hudson’s Bay manager 


I. B. Snow, to operate You've had 
more experience than we have Petty 
said. “but take full responsibility 


lea and Games on Saturday 


Ihe operation 


Mrs. Clay was 


reco, ered CONSCIOUSNESS 


eemed to go well 
cheerful when she 
Stallworthy 
ind two Hudson’s Bay men set out 
by boat in a blizzard to fetch Clay 
but the wind drove them back. That 
night Mrs. Clay sank into a coma and 
died By the time Clay returned his 
men had buried her 

“Tragedy isn’t uncommon,” says 
Set. Henry Kearney, the 
NCO who runs G Division for Larsen 
‘but life is far from grim.” 

They huddle close to the 
catch the Northern Messenger, a CBC 
program that brings news from the 
relatives at home. ‘‘We have 
for Corporal MacBeth,”’ the broad 
caster savs. MacBKeth hitches his chair 
closer to the loudspeaker A sudden 


red-haired 


idios to 


a message 


storm obscures the message 

They read. Crates of books circulate 
from post to post Occasionally by 
error, one post gets the same crate 
back 

On Saturday night the Eskimos drop 
in for tea and games and the Mounti« 
must get down on the floor for friendly 
contests of arm twisting and thumb 
pulling No matter how strong the 
Mountie is he’s at a disadvantage, for 
the Eskimo, who seldom washes, has 
slippery hands. When the last native vis 
itor has said good night, the Mounties 
close their kitchen door, bring out their 
portable rubberized tub, fill it from the 
hot-water kettles and soak 

At Moose Factory Cpl. E.S. “Tiny” 
Covell, six-feet seven-and-a-half, used 
to amuse himself by impressing the 
Indians with feats of magi One of 
the Mountie’s favorites was to conjure 
up a dollar bill by burning a cigarette 
paper After a show at Albany post 
an Indian chief came around and 
presented him with a bundle of news- 
papers. ‘‘Medicine man burn these,” 
he suggested ‘*Make lots of money 

Covell played his 

600 natives—in a boat shed turned 


biggest audience 
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The earliest coins struck in ancient Britain were 2 Gea 
rude, uninscribed imitations of the ‘'stater’ of ri = 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Greaf. o ( 
This original stater (shown at t p) was one of the be 8 
great currencies of the ancient world Apparently S ike 
these Greek coins first reached Britain through , 
Gaul (France) where they had been minted by + 
the vaoriou tribe there These mitation staters 
{shown below the original coin) were then A $s 
minted in Britain and so became the first British 


coins. So that was,in Br itain, “The Start of It All.”’ es es 


For a multitude of Canadians, *‘The Start 
of it All”’ the opening of a savings account 
with The Canadian Bank of Commerce : 
By adding to their accounts every pay-day, they ES ‘ 
gradually build for themselves a protection ; <a 


against financial "stormy weather” and an 


assurance of sunshine in their later years. Follow 


their example. Visit our nearest branch and 


open a savings account today. 
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Your engine's life depends on 
a film of oil 14 times thinner 


1000th 


of an inch! That's why you need an oil that gives a tough, free-flowing film! 


Use high-quality Quaker State 
for the rich super film that 
reduces engine wear 


FOR... 


TORONTO 


hey 


pe rsuacde 


agree were k Tit cl 


theatre at Moose Factory As the 
natives nailed him, handcuffed, into a 
box for ““The Packing Case 
one Indian leaving the stage was heard 
to say, “At last I have policeman where 
| want him. Now I make some home 
brew When he got back to his seat 
he found the Mountie sitting in it. 
Tiny’s awesome reputation kept the 
state 


Escape,” 


natives in his area in a constant 


of grace 


In a land cut off from civilization, 
food takes on an added importance 
Const. Hugh Margetts at Pangnirtung 
some years back was overwhelmed by 


a craving for roast weanling pig at 
Christmas Returning from leave on 
the supply ship he 
three pigs in crates 
Off the Labrador coast the ship hit 
Margetts’ 
Two of the crates 


annual brought 


bad weather only concern 


was his pigs lashed 
amidships, Were washed overboard, and 
the Mountie sprained his leg trying to 
save them. 

At Pangnirtung he built 
a house for his one remaining pig. In 


a pen and 


the polar cold it sprouted hair till it 
looked like a miniature musk ox. Ma 
getts and th Mountie became 
so fond of the creature that they didn’t 
‘hrist 


other 


have the heart to shoot it for ¢ 


the vision of roast pork was 


They asked the Eskimo 


mas. But 
verpowering 
shoot i 


hunter to 


Five Clubbed to Death 
The Eskimo had also grown attached 
to the ple He 
fired and shot the 
ear Squealing it ran into its shelter 


closed his eyes as he 
animal through the 
and refused to come out The native 
down the place to shoot 
Mounties ate a delicious 
trickling 


had to tear 
it The two 
Christmas dinner with tears 
down their wind-burned faces 
In the 


ind uranium are 


gold 


elect t oases where 


mined, Mounties patrol 
and life and 


paved 


crime are 


ts in jeeps 


not much different from in the 


towns to the south “<“Px rhaps i little 
more drunkenness,” says S/Sgt. Kear- 
ney, “but the farther north we go the 
less crime we have T he Eskimos are 
1 law-abiding people. Occasionally, we 
get an outbreak of murder, but it’ 
seldom murder as we know it One 


isked his 
wouldn’t be a 


Another 


old sick Eskimo 
him so he 


for example, 


son to h ing 


burden on the family was 


in insane Eskimo who couldn’t be left 
n the camp with the women while the 
men were away hunting so they shot 
hin 

In the Belcher Islands in 1941, five 


and clubbed to 
Peter Sala 
persuaded 
that 
respectively 
killed 


powerful woman, 


shot 


natives, 


Eskimos were 
death Two 

Charley 
themselves and 
God 
who 


and 
Ouyerack, had 
they 


their tribe 


were and Jesus 
Those didn’t 


Sala’s sister, a large 


igree were 
went hysterical, thought the real Christ 
took the ind chil 
dren floe and 
suaded, half-bullied them into stripping 
Whereupon, an 


was coming women 


out to edge 


naked to meet him 
other five froze to death 
The Mounties 


shelter 


flew *‘n a Norseman, 


put up a is big aS a carniy il 


tent, hung a picture of the King and 
Queen, draped the Union Jack over a 
table, summonsed a prospecting party 
to act as jury and then waited for a 
judicial party from ‘‘outside’’ which 
tried the case on the spot The crimes 


were considered from the viewpoint of 


the tribe they 


5 


(sod and Jesus. and those who didn't 


floe. 


out on the ice 


the life the Eskimos lead. Sentences 
of one to two years were given. Then 
the portable court packed up and flew 
out again 

The longest the RCMP 
probably the longest police patrol ever 
made, was in pursuit of the killers of 
Harry Radford, an American biologist 
and Tom Street, a Canadian surveyor 
The men set out to explore the 
Barrens in 1911. Reports drifted back 
of Radford’s high-handedness with the 


chase in 


two 


natives, then no more was heard until 
1913 
telegraph 


when word came out via moccasin 
news passed on from native 
two white men killed by 
a primitive Eskimo tribe beside the 
Arctic Ocean on remote Bathurst Inlet 

An RCMP 


Halifax to erect 


to native-—ot 


schooner set sail from 


a patrol base on Bake 


Lake off Hudson Bay Blizzards and 
bad luck delayed the ship and_ twice 
the storm-swept, boulder-strewn Baz 


ren Lands turned back Inspector W. J 
officer In 
1917 the exhausted Beyts was repl iced 
by Inspector Frank French, a hand 


some vital man, son of a Mountie and 
first 


Beyts, a strong, experienc ed 


nephew of the force’s commis 


French was serenely confident 


sioner 
With Sgt.-Major T. B. Caulkin, fow 
natives and 25 dogs, he headed nortt 
west for Bathurst Inlet on March 


tore their clothing 
blind for 


ff course 


Driving gales 
‘hey went snow three weeks 


hey wandered their com 


pass 


mineral deposits 


uselessly from 
But had the 
good luck to travel with migrating 
and by May 7 they 
Ocean \ later they 
Eskimo « 


needle gyrating 
they 
caribou sighted 
the Arctic 


into an 


Week 


trudged amp on the 


Inlet 

The women fled to their igloos Che 
men had been hunting: in single fils 
they ran toward the police, spears and 


snow knives half-raised 


ell 


French told his interpreter 


in friendship, 


holding his 


them we come 


hand above his head in the universal 
sign of peace The headman slowed 
his pace ind smiled Welcome to our 
camp,’” he said 

Chey exchanged gifts, then Frencl 


isked, Do you know of two white 
men who passed this way, said to have 
killed’?’’ With the « 
children, the Eskimos told 
Here is the 


witness 


indor of 
had 


been 
what 
happe ned Statement 


one eye 


At t five wint i tv 
the ith. O 
1 Ishi ak ur 
hinking Radt in 
oUn Kiul ing ood t 
street trength) Radford 
it ithe vhite ar 
good. The ma 1 inderstand 
ign 
vith them VE Tw 
H nd Kaneal ere 
t Kanealh 
The hite man | Rad t 
id and r Kaneal } 
vith vhip. The othe Stree 
m. The white 
we Ltt He iggea 
Kane ( vater edge. Tt ‘ 
vite in wer ith | The 
W ng to tl vy Kaneak i } 
watel Everybody Va frigntenec 
the twe vy hite er vere ng t 
kill Kaneak 
Iwo men, Okitok and Hulalark 
rar rut j tabbed Radford He 
fell on the ice. The other white man 
ran olf shouting toward the é 


and Okitok ran after 
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Witness: F. H. French, Inspector _ 


\fter questioning many other Eski 
mos in the district French found no 
flaws in this story. His orders had been 
(o make no arrests if the killings wert 
provoked His concern now was to get 
back. ‘The patrols’ supplies were gone 
‘heir health was poor from the diet 
f half spoiled meat The trip back 
icross the Barrens loomed in thei 
minds like a nightmare 

French heard of a trading post to 
the west and they pushed toward it 
over the rotting sea ice. They found 
the post and here they rested, waiting 
go out with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company boat. “It has been the hard- 


to 


est trip I have ever made,” French 
wrote in his diary, ““‘We suffered much 
from cold and exposure.” 

Che boat never came. ‘They moved 
tlong the coast, fishing for salmon. On 
Oct. 16, with enough snow on the 
ground to travel, they started the long 


journey hac k They were soon close 
to starvation French shot ten dogs 
for food “A hard thing to do,”’ he 
vrote in his diary In this country 


man grows to love his dogs.”’ 


“Duty Must Be Done” 


They came across a herd of musk ox 
n time for Christmas dinner, but in 
two weeks they were starving again 
hey were smoking tea leaves 
kin clothing was ragged. Their hands 
ind faces were frozen. A bitch in thei 
team produced seven pups which the 
dogs immediately devoured. The men 
stumbled along, weak, numb in the 
75-below-zero cold, with a storm blow- 
ing up and no sign of game. “It looks 
like our last patrol,”’ French wrote on 
Jan. 20. 

Next day a band of deer crossed 
their trail and a kill of ten took them 


through to Baker Lake. ‘“‘After more 
than 10 months,”’ French wrote, ‘“‘we’re 
ife at last.”’ They had traveled 5,000 


miles on foot through a hard unknown 
ountry. They had brought a five-yea 
quest to a finish to prove three ski 
mos innocent 

French was rewarded with the Im 
perial Service Order, and Sgt.-Major 
Caulkin with the King’s Police Medal 
Shortly after French was invalided out 
if the force 

In his diary the man who had started 
out so confidently wrote “Could I 
have foreseen or realized the immensity 
of that journey, could [ have but 
visualized its hundreds of perils and 
hardships, had I but a glimpse of the 
raunt spectre of hunger, cold and 
tarvation, and nameless fear for my 
party. then I might have decided that 
life was too short to be walking side 
by side with fate. But duty must be 
done 

It was a ire but understandable 
yrreak-through of feeling into a mounted 
policeman’s laconic recording of fact 
But with the last sentence French 

back to earth He must have 

ealized suddenly that he had no free 
hoe No ¢ limyse of the future could 
ive spared him his hardships 
Even in the Arctic, where a Mountie 
free from nagging regulations and 


uperiors, where self-reliant police 


man has the power of an emperor and 


ilf the men who go in do not want 
come nut even in the Arctic no 


Mountie can escape his concept of 


duty * 


yet ful 


Three Women: 
One Body 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


thout Eve White ind does her best to 
make her life miserable “Kill her 
off!’ she has urged Dr Thigpen who 
does most of the therapeutic work with 
her. “‘I’m the one who loves life By 
such mental and emotional storms of 
which Eve White is not personally 


aware Eve Black can give her a split 


voices and has cost her several 


you might expect from 


concluded only one 


most worthy ogo on livin ashe 
must not die yet! | wish | could tell 
her what [ feel but I can’t reach her 
I want her to live, not me 

Che str Eve Whit« Black 
Jane story begins in the summer of 
in the city of Augusta, Georgia 

For some weeks a Mrs. Eve White 
had been visiting Psychiatrist Corbett 
Thigpen in his office at the Medical 
(ollege of Georg! University Hospital 
She was referred to him tn a routing 
She had complained to her family 
physician about headaches, blackouts 
nd kin rashe When repeated 


olection + retirement income 


values 


ERE is the insurance policy you 

need—with plus features you've 
always wanted ! 

If you're 25 years old, for example, 

here’s what $15.00 a month (even less 


if you pay annually) buys: 


® $10,000 Life insurance to age 65 


Or should you die before you reach 
65: $100 a month for your family 


for nine years and five months 


® At age 65: $50 a month for as long 
as you live (a very important plus 


to your other retirement benefits) 


® Cash values for emergencies (Only 
15 years after you've bought 
Protection + Plus, your policy 


f 


will have a cash value of $1713.50) 


At age 30, the comparable low-cost 
premium would be $17.90 a 
At age 35, $22.00. 

And there are sore plus benefits 
available with this exciting Protection 
+ Plus Policy. Of particular value to 
younger men whose children are not 
ly grown, is the combination of 


Protection + Plus with double or 
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triple protection for these critical years 


at small additional cost. 


Travelers agent soon 
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The Travelers, 507 Place d'Armes 
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Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 


Toronto, Vancouver, 


\ Established in Canada nee 
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federation 
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Montreal 


ting headache which she often does ] 
wilfully; she frightens her by making 
Z| jobs by maliciously influencing her 
ee decisions the wrong way 
Jane’s attitude toward the two Eves 
isexactly what 
in intelligent mature woman. She dis 2 
making and she has the utmost respect : 
for Eve White’s gentleness Chigpen 
has told ll three that if the case is 
them will survive Jane unselfishly ; 
—wrete-io hin: thik Hen White was 
: 
twice 
Bar 
fi: 
W.J 
orth 
thing 
rf 
fe 
hip, 
» oul 
enct 
vhite 
have Protection + 
r of Plus may be issued with double Pe. 
had indemnity for accidental death, and ee? 
it oO waiver of premiums for permanent a 
i The man to see is vour Travelers Paige 
ETE 
te Meter demonstration, he can quickly Spey 
show you exactly how this pelicy will 
work for you. No obligation. Consult 
1 i 
en SERVING CANADA SINCE 1865 Je 
. 
1 
vi 
ere Protection Plus is not available t 
—— Plus, til! out this coupon and mail it to ost 
ae 
net Insurance Company 
he bt 
ned 
te NAME AGE 
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ght | Winnipeg 
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ideas 


had to 


with prim 


he often lea 


chair to hear her 
quiet too and she wo 
ewelry 

During one of these 
White told the doct« 


he had. There w 
oom, Shit said In th 
hy 


pool wi 
brownish algae on it 
n the pool with m 
ryvin oid being 


Her loveliness | never knew 


Until she smiled on me: 


Oh! then | saw her eye was bright 


A well-of love, a spring of light. 


OLERIDGE 


a language of loveliness 


n forward 


Her ‘ lothe 


re no make 


early vis 
yw about a 
1 long ca 
middle 
a slimy 


surtace 


baby, desp 


drowned 


on the b 


its 


n hi 


sbout her suggested a shy timid person 


She spoke so softly 


were 


up oO! 


Mrs 


back in 


her 


husband would throw 


Chen one of my relatives tried to push 
my head under the water and hold it 


Thigpen felt that if he hypnot zed 
patient it would help her interpret 
ignificance ol this 


ying 

dream. He put her in “a co-opera 
I 

rficial level of hypnosis 


supe! 
White had little 


tive 
tate’ 


n that condition Mrs 


difficulty in relating the dream to het 
té 

She had mar ied Creorge White 
machinist, five yeai before and since 
hen he had been i constant round 


Fragrances 
Aids to Beauty 


Bath Luxuries 


She was 


tion 


husband was 


of conflict and frustr 

religion while her 
‘I wanted to bring up Carol 
he 


one 
inother 
in my own faith but 


my daughtel 
re fused to let me she said Some of! 
her relatives-—parti« ularly the one 
in the dream—sided with he husband 
She felt that most ofl the family’ 
friends were criti il of her stand t 
Carol’s religious training 

After bringing her grievances out int 


e White see med to impro 


the open I 
She had fewer! headaches ind seemed 


more relaxed ‘But in spite of the im 
provement,”’ says Thigpen, “I couldn’ 
scape the feeling that this girl’s major 
problems were not yet settled.’”” This 
suspicion Was confirmed not long afte! 
DY phone ¢ i! from George White I 
m t se ou doctor,” 
a My wif got me Wor! ed I 
} per he told the f llowim 
He n the room readit 
I ning newspaper when his wu 
vent to the bedroom ook out t 
traveling | nd started | king he 
Che hust nd irpriset 
yer ked. SI 
) i n WI 
) kno pnerfectl 
iv with cot S for a fewd 
I band uld rdly_ belie 
vi he | d. St ed ir ‘ ome 
evel five I A nd was mar 
ed t mar \ nur col 
ention had taken him out of town [ 
fe d nd Sue had ked Eve White 
{ tl id made tl! 
} nd eturned hom«e the pre ol 
ngie min e ol é sit 


Without a Name 


redible 


Wi made this event ‘ 
Ceorgze White was tl fter four 
da he had phoned his wife and isked 
he! ( eturn home nd she had refused 
} the most abusive language He 
had been puzzled by tt behavior 
is meek na atte vaitin 
few { had en t Sue 
etch her. S! ian “Wh 
mor ed she ected lit 
Or nt { She eked 
nd ed That wv n 
the , I had | iS 
vd 
Cre W i ed oO! 
nde 
he } d 
ir 
| ting t si A 
dead 
it 
he d que ed W 
bou o Sue nd maeet 
ir a ken pl ‘ He 
igured t | ha} form of amne 
had irrea had found 
qi rré he isband al ressil 
hat he incons I erased 
ntire experience from her memo 
Under hypnosi ew ible reca 
most of the letails { the For i 
next few weeks iin seemed 
how im] ment. But the if 
ncident red which ied the doct 
for he fl ne pe the ré 
nature of p it’s trouble 
An unsigned letter 1 for Thig 
pen: from the contents and landwrt I 
he was cert n from Mr Wt f 
Re 


physical éxaminations revealed no 
troubles may be caused by your u 
emotions. I suggest that you have 
When she went to Thigpen sh = 
I want to gett d of it | have a twe 
ear-old daughter nd | don’t want my 
ja! The docto t was 
ecalls that Mrs. White was an attra 
ld. fj I wa 
hrown ha nd blue eve She had 
Fvervthin time I put the baby Hank m 
& \ Letter 
¥ 
Ah 
ng At rY FIN AY 
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strange expression came over the corey 


‘arol 
ths ried face. She smiled 
worried face. She smile recklessly and 
one 
oe in a provocative yorce said, “Hi, Doe: 
id i 
Hi can I be sure that I remembered writing!’ Discussing the letter sec med 
t inte ] t} ver Ow 
ll that happened even now? Hov to agitate Mrs. White. Her face was 
¢ A in | na eI n't happen taut and she fidgeted uncomfort ibly 
me aln wonder i li ve be suré 
water In an almost inaudible voice she 
inythu gain 
1 3 — whispered “Doctor for the past fe 
— W el ere th you it seemee weeks I’ve been hearing a voice , 
najor ‘ferent. t matte 
woman’s voice. Does that mean I’m 
his © much to have tor! otten: but now per 
insar 
ifter t does matt I can’t even recall a 
7 | chemes and I kn that ld As the doctor was pondering ! 
} e the first thing I'd tice answer a strange exp ession came ove! 
a . —_ . 2 It Mrs. White’s face As if struck by 
sudden pain she closed her eyes and 
win hye lav I ‘ 
; I think it 5 Aes covered her face with her hands. She 
dit I F ttle dand gret peck remained motionless for s veral seconds 
aif i] ( ered with a kind of ras! then let her hands fall to her lap \ 
b miracle of transformation appt ired t 
t he { 
\t this point the letter ended have taken place n eve White Ihe 
- abruptly But at the bottom of the erev worried face was now ibrant and 
in small cramped h indwriting sparkling. She miled reckless] 
= juite different from he other vA crossed her legs ind the doctor n 
v y vritten ticed for the time that she hae 
n 
ean pretty legs Chen, ina voice unde! ib] 
provocative she said Hi Dox 
mat Ain’t Even Married” 
col seript too ended ibruptly 
doctor mmediately became 


showed the letter to his 1 he 
iware that 


ind the two of them the woman seated 1} 


W hite 
le tl ‘ t Could a child have big brown leather chair in tront of hin 
viou found Mrs. White’s unfinished lette had undergone 1 profound change 
mbe idded the peculiar postscript then This new woman had i darede vil al 
tiled it? Perhaps The handwriting ibout het her manners Be 
ould belong to a child Could Mrs tures and posture were different Ihe 
White be playing a joke on the doctors careful, correct language of Eve White 
Chey dismissed this notion Mrs. Whit« had given way to careless lang 
edible is too sober to indulge in p! inks Anvthing wrong wit! ou, M1 
r four Besides puzzling him the letter also White 
isked irmed Thigpen On a previous Don't you wry about me do« 
fused casion Mrs. White had unaccountably she replied Chere 1in't thir 
He ost her tempet! ind put the rope of the wrong 
or it Venetian blind around young Carol's But even more perplexing was the 
1itin neck She might have done the child fact that the patient be gan speaking ol | 
Sui She might awe done, the child dd person, When) YOULL mouth never tasted so fresh! 
Vh been there The doctor shed to his Thigpen isked her sxbout her husb ind 
d lil phone ind got in touch w th Mrs George, she replied Are you kiddin , 
d WI Talking witl A quick mouth-rins with Lavoris gives you 
ed VN ‘ Talking with her he was | n’t even married 
wasn fied she was quite normal Hi Then who are you ’ asked the a feeling you ve never had before. Your whole 
I ed her to come in later and se¢ him doctor : mouth figle with retreshment tastes 
ve Whife kept the appoint I’m Eve Black This hive 
lone ent Thigpen showed her the lette! White’s maiden name use Lavoris gloriously clean 
She denied sending [ wrote it Then where's Eve Whité That's because Lavoris detaches and flushes 
‘ she said but I decided against She’s gone gone to the ‘ 
z ending it ind threw it away As for the pl | go | go and come out ropey saliva and mucus coaung that con 
tains bacteria-ftorming substances even after 


ce ls 
it’s not even in my How do I get in touch with Eve 
you ve brushed your teeth Only when these 


impurities are comple tely removed can you & 


maximum prot ction against unple asant bre ith 


tissues, too, benefit 


Your gums and moutl 


by the stimulating astringent action of Lavoris 


And how yor Ill love its delighttul cinnamon 


Lise Lavoris daily tor hole 


and-clove 


mouth freshne ind health. Buy a bottle for 


t today 


the family medicine ¢ abine 
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Ye miider than mild Silhouette is so gentle y / 


it does not even smart the eyes! A soapless f 
shampoo that leaves your hair softly glowing 
easy to manage, vibrantly alive! There's ‘‘magi¢ 
n the proved formula containing finely 


4\ i 

fh the tural ari ane ‘ 

air the natural substances wind and sun take ¥ 

t. Professional hairdressers everywhere use £4 


and recommend Silhouette Oi!l-Egg Shampoo 


emulsified egg yolk which helos restore to your 


ij 


CHWARZKOPF OF VIENNA 


JUST A FEW DROPS! that's all you need 


ay for ‘‘oceans" of gentle, cleansing 
a fy: lather. Ask for Silhouette at your 
druggist’s or favorite cosmetic counter 


OIL-EGG Shampoo 


Vhite?” Thigpen asked his patient 
‘That's easy. Just call her 
Thigpen did. The patient sat back 

in her chair and closed her eyes. By 

the time she opened them thirty 
seconds later she was igain Mrs. White, 
the drab, harassed housewife She 
looked down and noticed that her legs 
were crossed and that her skirt was 
slightly above her knee She ipolo 
gized to the doctor “I’m sorry | 
guess | must have had one of my spells 

What were we talking about?” 
Obviously, Eve Black knew all about 

Kkve White but Eve White wasn’t even 

iware of Eve Black’s existence 
4 series of further interviews with 

the patient and conferences with Har 
ey Cleckley forced Thigpen to the 
iImost unbelievable conclusion that he 
ad an authentic case of multiple per 
onality on his hands. “I felt as if | 
had suddenly been confronted with a 
legendary figure like a centaur or a 


unicorn come to life,’’ he said late: 
Voices in Her Head 


Each day taught him something new 
ibout this strange malady. On her first 
ippearance Eve Black simply 
popped out” of Eve White To get 
her to come out the second and third 
time Thigpen had to hypnotize Eve 
White After that, Eve Black would 
come simply when she was called. On 
other occasions she would also come 
out when she wasn’t called But she 
was unable to come out as often or as 
long as she would have liked Her 
short time “‘out”’ rankled Eve Black 
ind made her the declared enemy of 
Kve White “She (Eve White keeps 
me bottled up even though she doesn't 
know I’m here,”” Eve Black told the 
doctor. “I hit back at her by giving her 
headac hes 


This observation was of particul 


interest to the doctor “Is there any 
thing else you do to her?” he asked 

Eve Black broke out into a laugh 
“Sure sometimes I give her a rash 
She’s got it coming for not lettin’ me 
out But I'm gettin’ stronger all the 
time I feel it Pretty soon [Il be 
out all the time I'll be the one uu 
charge Then there’ll be no Mi: 
White 

lhe doctor tried another line “Wa 
it you who went to visit Sue instead o 
Eve White?” 


There was more coquettish laught« 


“Sure What a time that was! I bet 
Sue hasn’t recovered yet!” 
Another question “Mrs. White 


sometimes complains of hearing voice 
Do you have anything to do wit! 
that?” 


ve Black seemed amused *“*T’ ve 


been talkin’ to her for a long time 
What a laugh! I start talkin’ to he: 
when she’s alone in a room pretty soon 
she’s pokin’ her head out the windows 
or looking around to see who it is and 
it’s only me Boy. does that shake her! 
This was no exaggeration On sey 
eral occasions Eve White had con 


plained to the doctor about hearin; 


mysterious voices commanding her t 
“Watch out!” or “Go over there!” « 
“Knock George’s bloc k Che 


seemed to come from inside her head 

Eve White was not vet told about 
Eve Black: the doctor wanted to learr 
still more about his unusual patient. He 
was not sure what effect this news might 
have on her She was now coming to 
his office several times a week Hardly 
i week went by without some disturb 
ing incident. One night George Whit« 
came home to find his wife surrounded 


by several boxes of expensive wraps 


ind gowns “Why did you buy all 
these?”’ he asked angrily You know 
\ can't ifford them 

But I didn’t buy them,” his wife 
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e any 


Only New Kotex 


all the 
by 
one tl 

gives 


Mi 


“Wa protested. ‘“‘I just found them hidden Dr.: Why? extra softness .--extra absorbency 


tead o n the cupboard and I| thought they Eve B.: I like to live and she doesn’t 
were a surprise from you.”’ George dis George White now noticed that his 
iehte . claimed any knowledge of the clothes wife was no longer content to stay at 
 T bet So did his wife. ““They’re not the kind home and do her housework and mind 
of clothes I'd buy,” she said. *‘They’re her child Often at night she would 
Whit« much too flashy.”’ deck herself out in a low-necked gown 
voice George White phoned the store where load herself with costume jewelry 
) wit the clothes were purchased. The sales change her hair style and set out for 
lady’s description of the purchaser left a night club unescorted. She teamed up 
‘I’ve no doubt that it was Eve White. Eve with any strange male who happened 
time White decided the whole thing was a to be available ‘For the perfect life 
to hei frame-up, planned by her husband, to you need only two things,”’ she con 
y soon make it appear that she was insane fided to Thigpen, ‘fun and money 
ndows Thigpen felt that this rather thin ex Interestingly enough, she never act 
is and planation didn’t even satisfy Eve White illy had sexual contacts with these 
her!’ herself As he was to learn, Eve casual acquaintances 
nN Se\ White’s explanations for situations Did she have no ambition to find the 
con which resulted from her changing per right man and settle down? ‘‘Sure, you 
earin sonalities were often rather fuzzy. She need a man to take you out and take 
rer té didn’t think too deeply on them It you dancing and get you things but 
eo ay was as though she had made a private that’s all.”” Would she not like to have 
Ihe igreement with herself not to question children of her own Not for me 
head herself in too much det iil iid Eve Black, shaking her head em 
ibout A hitter quarrel ensued about the phatically I don’t like kids 
lear! othes. On top of that. the voices were 
it. He back again. Frantic, Eve White rushed Her Hair Was Flashy 
might nto the kitchen, seized a butcher knife 
ing t« nd was about to slash her wrists. At Chis distaste for children was illus 
lardly ‘ this crucial moment Eve Black popped trated a few days later EK ve White was 
sturb out and forced her to put back the it home minding baby Carol when sud 
W hit« knife Shortly afte the doctor dis denly Eve Black popped out le ve 
inded ussed the incident with Eve White and Black immediately phoned the doctor 
wraps Ive Black The interview was re ind complained about being left with 
iv all orded White's brat.”’ **Besides she 
know ly Why did you want to dic rid I don’t know what to do with it 
Eve W.: I’m sick I can't get any What d’va give kids to eat anyway 
wife better I’m a burden to George. If Thigpen had her come to his office 
I can’t get well if | can’t look after where he had Eve White come out and \ 
— mv baby. mavbe it would be better all look after her child : 
round Eve White constantly found her 
Dr Has your personality changed everyday life confusing Eve Black 
inv since you’ve been married? smoked heavily, after which Eve White 
Eve W I’ve become weaker 1 non-smoker) complained of ‘‘a ter 
Dr What do you mean by that? rible taste in my mouth.”” On her visits 
Ieve W I was high-spirited before to night clubs Eve Black would som« 
marriage But that’s gone away I times drink too much When I go out 
don’t know why It’s just gone ind get high,” he expl ined to the 
I) How dec you feel about George? doctor he wakes up with the hang 
Ive VW I neither like him or hate Over She wonders what in the hell has 
m made her so sick After every visit New Kotex* with Wondersoft* also permits complete absorbeney 
Immediately after this conversation from Eve Black, Eve White had to Gauze Covering brings you an he special weave is always open 
Vhigpen called out Eve Black She eer ch antes her hair and dress back to a less entirely new experience in lasting and free. admitting all) moisture 
isual about saving Eve White flashy style comfort .. . vou’ve never known quickly (the edges stay dry—ean t 
though her own physical preser\ ind Cleckley decided that 
on were not also at stake. The doctor their patient might be observed more such softness Cues 
cused her of driving Eve White to refully if she was in a hospital, so A Safer Softness—Jhis miracle Only Kotex lias this extra soft, 
de by making her hear voice She they sent her to the Medic ul ¢ ollege of coverings, beeause of its reliable extra sate covering. And only Kotex 
otly denied it Georgia University Hospital for some rauze foundation. prov ide sa double has tapered ends ... retains if 
e | Phat not She veeks 
kill { 4) salety its not only -tronget and comfort for hours 
ed o kil heres becaus her hu do or soon no ed | 
band told her he didn't [ike her He Whit rk en nN ning exhausted 
id he’d sooner see her dead. Anywa Eve Black had the « lar mn Down 
1 think ol wuld kill her off: get rid n the lounge they had some real snap } f 
f her once d for all pv record When e went to sleep } j ; 
Korex 
itn rsott 
VIPs In Verse: witn Wonde 
Coverin KOTEX COMES IN 3 SIZES 
E. P. TAYLOR Regular (Bive Box) Junior (Green Box ) 
Super (Brown Box 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, sailor 
Pour a glass for E. P. Taylor. For Utmost Comfort and Security 
Every time an elbow bends KOTEX WONDERFORM BELT 
He gathers in the dividends. Your choice of white or pink in soft-streteh elastiv 
strong. lightweight. non-twisting. non-curling., Stas 
P. J. BLACKWELL flat even after many washings. Dries quickly Wiis 
not buy teo—for alternate use? 
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she was six, for example, she had been 
warned about going off to play with 
the children of a tenant farmer. After 
one four-hour absenc e she was whipped 
a leather strap. “But I wasn’t 


her mother, calling her ‘‘an old witch 
attendants and She also insulted her husband The 
sharp contrast in appearance 
language and attitudes convinced the 


family Eve Black was real. Later, she with 


I'd get up and go down to the lounge 
» dance with the 
other patients voice 
Che doctors decided that now was 


the proper time to explain to the pa 


tient and her family the nature of her described this first formal meeting with there!”’ she kept shrieking. Evidently 
inusual illness Eve White received her family ‘Il just said to them the other Eve had “‘come out”’ to enjoy 
the news calmly Her husband was ‘H’ya folks and funny people the adventure in the woods and then 
keptical Multiple personality?” he pleased to meetcha *-and they retreated during the whipping. When 
exclaimed “What the hell's that? darned near passed out Eve White was seven she often played 
Sounds fishy.’” Her mother observed In hospital, with the help of both with her twin baby brothers Eve 


Pardon me loctor, but 1 think you re Eves it was possible to retrace the Blac k recalls ie h ated the brats, while 


lot of nonsense Thigpen patient’s life from childhood Eve she (Eve White) loved them. I used 
ae the por lled out Eve Bla who Black, it was found, had been bedevil to bite their feet leaving tooth marks 
eget promptly got into an argument with ing Eve White for vears. Once wher on them. When her mother would hear 


Ye Suiits 


) Scottish regiments played a conspicuous part in the Battle c 
of Waterloo, where the Scots Greys became famous for charging = 


“upon every description of force which presented itself.” 


Che fine, purely Scottish flavour of 
war's never varies. Wherever you are in 
Canada, wherever vou are in the world, 


Dewar's adds to your enjoyment in the 


same delightful way. 


Jistilled 

Atentled and 
Bottled 

in Kottind 


them yelling she would come running 
and start beating her for it. I'd hide 
inside.”’ 

There were a number of surprises for 
They were told by on 
relative, for instance, that George 
White was not Eve’s first husband 
When Eve White was asked about this 
Eve Black de 
“T’ve never been married 


the doctors 


she said 
nied it too 
and I’ve never considered marrying 
any man,” she said However, Eve 
Black finally confessed that she had 
been lying She told this story: 
One time when she was living with a1 
aunt, she said, she went to a dance wit! 
a young man who worked in the same 
office ibandoned 
her escort and took up with 
Albert The two had an uy 


roarious time 


as she did There she 
i strange 
named 
and it was 3 a.m. before 
Eve Black was ready to go home “It 
too late to go back now,”’ she said 
“My aunt will throw a fit.” Alber 
suggested that they get married 
stead This struck Eve Black’s fane 
ind some sort of ceremony was pt 
Official records show that 


formed i th 
was issued to Alber 


marriage license 


ind Eve Black at the local marriage 
office The minister performing the 
marriage ceremon supposed to re 
irn it proper! witnessed, to the 
office He never did. It appears tl 
the minister was merely a prankster 


ague with Albert and therefore tl! 


ceremony was not legal 
Eve tool Albert home oO ne I 
house The “marriage lasted hre 
months nd during this period f 
Black enjoved he longest per od “‘out 
Pp me » Black had 1 
desi ror mac vith | husband 
bh she ni d furiath him 
ro ir him and then denying herse 
to him “I go ore kick out 
he said. He ould become ng in 
heat her But I didn’t mind,” s: 
Eve Blach “hecause I'd go in and 
the other Eve feel the blows 
The pseudomarriage reached r 
vhen Albert left her unconscious once 
on the floor of her bedroon Later the 
ime day e fe OK her Va 
bus. He r oned the police 
vho rescued he rt continued or 
his way and that was the last they eve 
he d of hir 
\ Funny Mixed-up I 
One Eve Bi 
e’’ puzzled the de 
ve who suffered the pain a 
imiliati f hose bru 
} uld mer! é t 
} nkir hye nd 
I cai Eve White 
nyti Che doc é 
n d ler ‘ 
} ssed 
{ } 
hod | 
d 
He 
| eat | 
t I Wi o des } 
de n j 
\f } 
ve 
le! A r 


‘ 
AWS 
episode showed an intense en 
M55K emotional! distress while Eve Black ex 


running 


I'd hide 


rises fo 
by one 
George 
usband 
this 
ac k de 
married 
arrying 
or, Eve 
he had 
‘Orv: 
with ar 
ice 
Same 
ndoned 
trange! 
in uf 
before 

ere? 
e said 
Alben 
ied 


fam 
is pe 
tha 
A be 
ir? 


plained, *‘! had a funny mixed-up feel 
ing. I ain’t gonna put up with it any 
more.”” Dr. Thigpen said later, ‘The 
different personalities were not ready to 
be united.”’ 

Eve White left the 
didn’t return to her husband 
she took a job in a nearby community 


while her daughter Carol was placed 


hospital but 


Instead, 


with her grandparents. The doctor im 
pressed upon Eve Black that she 
mustn’t molest the other Eve. If she 
did, he warned, Eve White might have 
to be confined to a mental hosp tal 

And that would mean that your free 
dom would be gone as well,”’ he told 
her Eve Black didn’t 


the doc tor’s admonition s¢ riously He 


ippear to take 


was therefore pleasantly surprised to 


behavior during the next 


find that he 
few months wa 
White’s headaches vanished, she ex 
perienced no blackouts and the voices 
in her head were silent Eve White 


missed her child, but she shared an 


exemplary ve 


ipartment with another girl and was 


enjoying her independence She was 

nd she had made a few friends 
timism she confided 


In a moment of oF 
the “T soon feel well 


nough to go’back to my husband.’ 


\ Turn for the Worse 


At tl point Eve Black became dis 


contented with her humdrum existence 


She started ‘“‘coming at night 
going to night clubs and dating strange 
men Often Eve Black’s boy friends 
vould show up at the | tment onl 


ive the doo lammed in then ice 


by a shocked Eve White. Once Eve 


; 
Nat sne 


my} shly told a soldier 
vould spend the evenings 
vith him for twenty-five dollars. Wher 
he called and reminded Eve White of 
her offer she was embarrassed and 
ingered Eve White suddenly found 


herself one morning in a dimly lit 


smoke¢ filled night club The man be 
side her had his arm around her waist 
She looked down at herself and was 
shocked by the flimsiness of her gown 
Without a word, she ran out the door 


ind took a tax! home 


Eve Black now began a campaign to 
have Eve White fired from her iob as 
i telephone operator which she con 
sidered dull Once when the super 


visor Was watching, Eve Black forced 
Eve White to lay aside her work and 
busy herself with a poem. The super 
visor was surprised. “I don’t under 
stand it,’’ he said ‘You’re usually so 
efficient Please keep your mind on 
your work ra Finally, Eve White was 
ired Later, Eve Black told Thigpe n 
“The work bored me.”’ 

In spite of her conduct, the doctor 
didn’t regard Eve Black as being pur 
posefully mean cruel or sadistic She 
was simply int ipable of realizing how 
much she made other people suffer. Dr 
Thigpen explains: “She reminds me of 
i child who pulls the wings off a duck 
ling without realizing what terrible 
deed he is committing.” 

Jecause they felt that a psychologi 
cal investigation might be helpfui, the 
doctors requested Dy Leopold Winter 
i clinical psychologist, U. S. Veterans 
Hospital, Augusta, to administer a bat 
tery of psy hological tests to both Eve 
White and Eve Black He found that 
during the tests Mrs. White was more 
serious and conscientious Miss Black 
was satisfied with giving superficial re 
sponses Mrs. White’s [IQ was 110 
Mies Black’s 104. Mrs White’s mem 
ry was far superior but Miss Black 
revealed that she had a much more 
flexible nature 

Mrs. White’s condition now took a 
turn for the worse Her headaches 
became more frequent and more severe 
two or three times her roommate found 


her unconscious in the apartment 


higpen feared she was about to be 


come psychoti He suspected that 


ve Black was up to her old tricks, but 


she said she had nothing to do with 


ve 


Sve White’s difficulties ‘I’m telling 


yu it’s not me, Doc,’’ she protested 


worried myself. We're both black 


in 


ly 


g out now 


And now the case reached anothe 


One day Eve White 


amatic point 


was describing a scalding she had re 
ceived in her childhood As she poke 
her eyes closed sleepily and he vords 
trailed off Chigpen looked on curiou 


Her head fell back on the cl rand 


rhe ippeared to be na deep leep 


hen, a minute later, she opened het 


eyes, slowly looked around the room 

until she saw Dn Thigpen 
Who are you?” she asked 
Chigpen introduced himself 
ked, “‘And who are you 


She said, “I don’t know Later, she 


nd then 


elected the name ot Jane 


Che new personality had no memory 


Sine Va n many respects 
Da be Che doct« ex] ned t! 
he had a inusual disorder where 
he W ne of three pet n tic 
, 1 single body and tl ew 


Did you bring 


a present, Daddy f 


It’s greetings like this that make Dad, a 
salesman, realize just how much he misses 
his family while he’s on the road. But 

he also knows that because he has a car, he is 
able to make more calls each day... his 


time away from home more rew 


Salesmen, like thousands of other 


Canadians, are glad to use the 
IAC Merit Plan. It provides 
them with a sound method of 
buying a car. major 

items like electric refrigerators, 


automatic washing machines 


and other essentials for the home 


... and of paying for them 


systematically out of income. 


Ask YOUR dealer 
about buying on the 
Merit Plan. 


[ BUY OUT OF INCOME 
ON THE MERIT PLAN } 


arding. 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation 


Identifies a 
Merit Plan Decler 


LIMITED 


o help her get bet Jane W 


later to describe those first few minute 


of her lift 1 was puzzled and fright 
ened | felt as large a i giant 
there on the chan Perhaps the 
planation hat | had suddenly grov 
rom nothing nt i full-grov idult 
several nite 
need he doctor 
t ce the 
“ive A p aad ‘ 
pathe nt 
d | 
ired won n 
Apparet her men 


Sponsors of Canada’s Most Used Buying Plan 
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as far back as the day she came to life going to work, Jane retired and let Eve they were being misled. When Jane is 
n Thigpen’s office On that first day White do all the jobs. “I let her teach “out” her conduct is impect able. She 
parents invited her to dinner me everything,” said Jane. She was an will work capably at Eve White’s job 

She didn’t know what the word dinner apt pupil. She kept a dictionary and or help her with her child and domestic 
neant Strangely enough, she seemed other reference works close by her side chores 3ut she confided to Thigpen 
» know her parents, but, as in the case during her first months to fill in the “T mustn’t come between Eve White 

i so many other inconsistencies, she large gaps in her knowledge. Fortun and her baby After all, she’s the 
didn’t enquire into this too closely ately, the ability to read and write was mother.’ As for Eve Black, Jane re 
Refore she could eat, she had to watch with her from the beginning gards her at best as childish and at 
iow the others used their knives forks Having three personalities to keep worst as a thoughtless nuisance Eve 
ind spoons. Shrimp was served at that track of complicated the doctors’ job Black was not cheerful about Jane’s 
neal and for several days after Jane but there were also compensations arrival. “Janie’s coming out and stay- 
dered nothing but shrimp in restaur Eve Black had always been an incor ing out more and more,”’ she told the 
ints because she didn’t know the name rigible liar Now there was reliable doctor. “I don’t like the look of it 
f any other food. When it came to Jane who could tell the doctors when Only one of us is going to stay. For the 


ROYAL MASTER 


NO SKID SCARE of ordinary 
tires! Exclusive Royaltex Tread 
design has as many as 47 
tread rows to hold the road 
base, giving the only such skid 
protection, 


\\ 


NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because 
of their deep  undertread, 
Royaltex Tread rows are 
renewable, without recapping 
— giving you 3 tire lives in 
1 — up to twice the safe miles. 


The protection that’s always with you 


When roads are slippery, greasy, dangerous, Dominion Royai 


Masters can make all the difference. 


In an emergency, the famous Royaltex tread — with its 

thousands of biting teeth grips and holds where tires never held 
before. You drive confidently because Dominion Royal Masters — NO-SLIP TEST—At your Dom- 
the protection that’s always with you give you up to tw ice the 
safe miles. Make sure you and your family have the extra safety of section. On wet glass, under 
Dominion Royal Masters with the beauty of Everlasting Whitewalls. of the slip or slide of ordinary 

treads. 


THE SAFEST COMBINATION ON THE ROAD! 
DOMINION ROYAL MASTERS 


| Be 


with NYLON TUBES 


Positive blowout prevention, skid protection, 

life protection — all yours when amazing 
LIFEWALL tubes are inside your Royal Masters, 
Insist on LIFEWALL tubes in the next tires you buy 
... put them in your present tires, 

They're the greatest tube development in history! 


rest of us, it’ll be just like dying I 
have a hunch it’ll be Janie who’s gonna 
stay 

Eve White has been fully informed 
ibout Jane and has great admiration 
for her. She is quite willing to give up 
her life in order that her child might 
have a mother as competent as Jane 
On the other hand, Jane will have no 
part in any act which might finish Eve 
White. On marriage Mrs. White says 
she'll give her husband a divorce if he 
wants one “T don’t want any ali 
mony,” she says “He can pay for 
Carol’s keep if he wants to; if he 
doesn’t it won’t matter.”” Eve B 
thinks as much alimony as_ possible 
should be squeezed out of George 
White. Jane didn’t want Eve White to 
rush into a divorce; as for money 
“George should be responsible for the 
support of the child because she « in’t 
work for a living.” 

The doctors had their patient sub 
mit to an examination by the electro 
encephalogr im By means of ele 
trodes attached to the head the activity 
of the cells on the surface of the brain 
ire traced in ink on long rolls o 


paper Dr. J. Manter, of the EEG 


chart 
Electro-encephalograph Laboratory 
Medical College of Georgia, had the 


patient in the machine for thirty-three 


minutes while Thigpen called out T 
three personalities alternately. Part 
his report reads 
Che greatest amount of tense 
ness is shown by Eve Black. Eve Whit« 
nex ind Jane least I e Black trac 
ng is on the border line between ni 
mal and slightly fast slightly f 
re d some me h n on 
ent] or ed with } hopath 
personality. Eve Black cin 
s definitel distinguished m tt 
the vo and could be lassified a 
borderline-normal. Eve White’s EEG 
icing probabl cannot be distin 
guished from Jane’s-—both are clearly 
norma 
Jane's Big Problem 
\ccording » Manter the f ul 
ne nn | the ng Ows 
ked change just soo! Eve 
lack lled ou markabl 
ng After examining four thou 
ind patients he savs I’ve found 
that a person ¢ in’t voluntarily change 
his tracing You can count on the 
iverage person giving the same tracing 
day ifter day and week ftey Veet 
[he doctors submitted handw r 
samples ot three persona 
nalysis to C iin Ward S tor 


ip 


in army handwriting expert at Cam} 


Gordon, Georgia ‘It appears,”” he 
reported, “that the handwriting of eac} 
personality of a different person 


Nothing was found to indicate a wilfu 
ana conscious intent to disgu se WI 
However. Atherton felt that 
taking investigation might estab 
iat, in spite of the difference, they 
ill written by the same person 
Eve Black had predicted Jane 


grown in strength with each week 


With her superior ability, she’s always 
the one to help the others Once. for 


col 


) 
example Eve Black was in 


i Cal 
lision As Jane later described the 
necident, ““Eve just popped back in 
She can’t take it w he n the going is 
rough This left Eve White at the 
scene ot he accident Eve White 


didn’t want to evade her respons 

bilities but the excitement, the noise 
the broken glass and the sight of blood 
were too much for her so she jus 
fainted I then took idvantage of the 
opportunity to come out and take 
charge of things.”’ Jane got home in 

taxi and for the next three days it was 
she who lay in bed with two broken 
ribs. The other two showed no signs of 
wanting to “come out” during this 


hy 
‘ 
3 ic 
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How the Doctors 
This chart on the 


personality of Mrs. Eve White 


ind Dr. Harvey Clecklev. psychiatrists at the 


(,eoreia 
them find the truth about her 


EVE WHITE 


Face: 


Suggests a quiet sweetness; the 


expression is predominantly sad 


Over-all Impression: 


Demure, retiring, somewhat saintly 


Clothes: 


Simple and conservative, neat and 


quietly attractive 


Posture: 


lende ncy to droop o1 slump. Move- 
ments careful and dignified 


Cultural Tastes: 


Fond of reading, likes to compose 


verse 


Voice: 
Alwavs softly modulated and in- 
fluenced by a specifically feminine 


restraint 


Other Observations: 


Not colorful or glamorous; limited 


in spontaneity. An industrious and 
ible worker; competent housekeeper 


ind skilled cook 


Seldom lively or playful or inclined 
to tease or tell a joke Seldom 


inimated. 


No allergy to materials in wearing 


ipparel 


| of 


Listening to Jane's recita 
these events, Thigpen found it difficult 


period 
to keep in mind that there was only one 
voman in the car ac« ident. not three 
Che doctors have no doubt that Jane 
s the most intelligent and mature of all 
three personalities Yet should he 
take over permanently the patient 


would have to make drastic alterations 


in her life. There’s the matter of mar 
riage It’s unlikely that Jane would 
find George White the kind of man she 
would want for a husband On the 


Whit ur 


ind bl kouts 


other hand, suppose Eve 


ves, free of headache 
ind resumes her marriage through 
sense of duty? T! 
likely that the same conflicts would 


irise and perhaps, this time, lead her 


1 doctors believe tt 


into a psy hosis 
Chousands of Secrets 


Judged from the practical point of 
ew. Eve Black should be the first to 


lic A steadily pre 


ailing Eve Black 


vould ndeed be travesty of woman, 
he doctors have written. But vould 
inv phvsician order euthanasia for the 


eedlessly merry and 


amoral but never 
heless unique Eve Black 


lhigpen ind leckley have on 
luded that they are not wise enough to 
he 1 sponsibl for passing the de at} 
entence on two of tne three pet 
onalities Even if the ere they 
jon’t thinh t’s he esponsibilit 
rt job is the | ‘ 


Know 


There Are Two Eves 


two main characters in the strange multiple 


was made by Dr. Corbett Thigpen 


Medical College of 


This and other evidence in their three-year study helped 


are malady. 


EVE BLACK 


Pixylike 


] 


sif Puck peered through the pupils 


Obviously a party girl Shrewe 


childishly vain and egocentric 


Becoming, form-fitting, provocat 


Posture and gait suggest playful 


ittitude, a challenge to some sort o 


frolic 


eyes dance with mischief 


Never contemplative; to be serious 


for her is to be tedious or absurd 


Coarse with implications of mirtl 
and teasing Talk seasoned wit! 


spontaneous gusts of rowdy wit 


Immediately likable and attractive 
4 touch of sexiness seasons every 
Ready for any 
irresponsible adventure 


word and gesture 


Addicted to pranks. Enjoys taunt 
ing and mocking Eve Whit« 


Reports that her skin often reacts to 


1 skin rash 


nylon with urticaria 


patient work through the problem her 
self 

Doctors Phigpen ind Cleckley point 
out that the case of the multiple pe: 
sonality has raised a host of questions 
bout the human psyche that as yet 
remain unanswered. For example, did 
the patient’s once whole personality 
plit up into three or were they never 
firmly united? What 


nean by personality and how dos { 


exactly do we 


Are there within each of us several 
other spectral personalities, silent 
inding by, waiting for the prope 


time to emerge? If so, what powerful 
influences must touch us to bring them 
alive Our common figures of speech 
suggest that this notion is not 


fantastic as it first appears We speak 


f John Jones being a new m ever 
ince he gave up drinking: Han 
Brown /inding himself in his new job 
Dick Smith being a diff 
since his marriage. Finally, how do we 
know that the pe rsonality we present to 
the world is our real personalit Could 
t be that a more effective, a more con 
fortable rsonalit iS SeeKing rele 
In spite of all the spectacular ad 
nces in psychiatry and psychok n 
recent years there ire mh complete 
inswers to all these question Chere 
ire still thousands of dark secret 
hidden deep in the bods ind soul of 
man Perh ps the case ol Eve White 
the shy housewife vas meant ts erve 
© a dramatic reminder of this fact _ 
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AVAILABLE IN CANADA Per YOUR HOME OESE BYES 


FURNACES HOME HEATERS - + AIR CONDITIONERS - waren WEATERS 


YOU HAVE THE HEART OF ALION... 


when you are a father, for the lion family at once, that will pay an 
F s the only member of the cat family income of $200 a month from the 
Z that helps his mate raise their cubs date of your death until you woul 
logethe they burk home and have reached age 60 and then 
: protec t with the es \ ) cash payment of $10,000 
ll rake } hy Cus 
immediate protection which adds 
ndf them hefore t tisfies his 
a iteed then etore he satishe up to $82,000, 
own hunger 
Expensive not at al! This 
Yes is a father, you have the , p 
complete family plan requires a 
heart of a tor yo tamiuly 
deposit of $25.70 a month until 
comes tirst too Fortu rely you, 
you are OQ, ¢ r lat it will reduce 
unlike the lion, can provide i after tit re ce 
t ) 
lifetime income and a home tor your tO 915.40. 
family, even if something happens There is a similar plan to fit your 
to you family’s needs and your budget. 


For complete information, call your 


e For example, at age 30, with the 
Crown Leader Family Income Pla: Crown Life representative, or send 
is you can create an estate tor your in the coupon below. 


1 To: CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


59 Yonge Street. Toronto, Ontario 


MAIL 


climbs it for his observations 


Law 


~ _, Cracks Down 
By PAUL STEINER 


The manager of an Ontario mar 
ble and granite works was held with 
out bail on a charge of stealing 
tombstones from a nearby cemetery 


i 

In Vancouver a man was sentenced on a narcotics possessior 
charge in spite of his plea that he only cultivated friends in the 
underworld in order to find two of Canada's top criminals 

An Ontario woman was arrested 
after police saw her driving her car 


with a man sitting on her knee 


St. Catharines, Ont., police were 
ing for the burglars who entered 


a house under construction and stole 


nothing but the kitchen sink 


d'Or, Que., a motorist was 
drunken driving. He had 


waited for a traffic light to turn green 


at a corner without a iignt 


Three teen-agers in Toronto were taken into custody after 
breaking into a candy factory and downing fifty pounds of 


chocolate candy 


In Guelph, Ont a man was fined 
fifty dollars for drunken flying 
A Toronto judge ruled that four crack A ot 
ers and two pieces of cheese do not make he 
a meal, and advanced the closing hours ~s 
of a local tavern from 2 a.m. to midnight “a 5 
was granted a 
ofner thing 
ce out of their marriage certificate and 
he rest 
A Sudbury band wa 
nated to court with destroy 
ng a his wife oats and ho 
because he ot ted to her attending 
Dingo games a the time 
n Trician was ar 


rested his neignbor 
' 
tel. 
pbell River, B.C., had 
ttle trouble locating a certain motor 


ist to face a reckless-driving charge 
His car hit a pole so hard it left an 


imprint of his license plate 


Because he humiliated his bride-to-be by failing to show up 
for their wedding, a Montreal court ordered her fiance to pay her 


damages 


A clumsy burglar in Vancouver o* 


who crashed through the skylight and s 
fell eighteen feet to the floor of a y) 
doctor's living room, was treated by 4 


the doctor for minor injuries before 


k him away to jail 


Suburban police in Rosemount 


Que., searched for a Peeping Tom 
who rides a horse and carries a lad 
der. They claim he rides up to his 
peeping place, plants the ladder and 


EPTEMBER 
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No. 7 How Canada lives better 


Treasured for their rich 
colours, radiant beauty, 
Tex-Made Petal-Tones ask 
no favours to guard their 
long life. Fabrics and col- 
ours are Tex-Made-tough 
when it comes to wear and 
washability. Glorious tones 
match any decor. 


Amazing how sheets 
can save you so much 


Yes ... CANADA LIVES BETTER...WITH 


Made right here in Canada 


sta 


w 


and serve you so long! 


Beauty takes a beating and 


smiles right back when it’s the 


rugged loveliness of Tex-Made 

sheets. Three wonder-weave 

Select, Luxury and Combed Percal: 
wear for years. Amazing how 

little they cost they’ré 

much for so long! 


“Newest of Tex-Made’s ‘fashions 
= in sheets’ is the captivating Candy 
Tone Striped sheet,” reports Joan 
Blanchard. “Stripes come in your 
choice of 4 exciting colours all 


life-long washable, of course.’ 


While you're shopping, feel the 


luxury of Canada best-loved 
blanket, Ibex admire the ele- 
gance of Tex-Made colourful 
Downy-Tone ilues that endure 
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Canada tives better...with Tex-Made 
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= = DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LIMITED any 
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Once upon atime some people looked down their noses 
at the idea of having a sofa bed in the house. But now 
the sofa bed can be the proudest piece in the living room. 
One reason for this change in attitude is Hide-A-Bed. 


made only by Simmons, Hide \-Bed is first of all 


Only Hide-A-Bed offers you the mattress luxury that 
made the name of Simmons famous. Here is the only 
sofa-bed that brings you a full-length, full-width, /uxur- 
iously thick Simmons innerspring mattress. (Famous 
Beautyrest. if you choose the world’s most restful and 
most wanted mattress.) You never roll toward centre: 


MONTREAL 


beautiful. But beauty is not enough; Hide-A-Bed is also 
far more comfortable. Read why below... 

[he attractive Lawson style is shown above in sage 
green tweed. It is also available in many other beautiful 
decorator fabrics both full size and single size. 


another Simmons feature. And when you sit on Hide-A- 
Bed, you never feel the frame. Just sofa-cushion comfort! 

In 0) seconds or less. you fold the hed away made up 
and ready to use. And in 30 seconds the lovely-to-look at 
sofa can hecome a cosily comfortable bed again! See 
Hide-A-Bed at your Simmons dealer’s. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER 


EAN'S MAG 


HIDE-A-BED gives you an “extra bedroom rent-free 


for only the cost of a sofa! 


Low-backed Tuxedo style. one of 
ten different Hide-A-Bed styles you car 
choose in over LOO decorator-selected 
fabrics. Illustrated in grey bouck 
(above) it is also available in other at- 


tractive colors as well as floral cle SIPTIs. 


Another modern model this 
single size settee makes a smart se 


tional for corner arrangements, or tor 
a long wall as shown above. It also 
is available for your selection in a wid: 


range of lovely fabrics. 


See HIDE-A-BEI 
al your 
simmons Dealer’s 


There’s the stvle and the fabric you 
want for your home to give you a 
beautiful sofa by day. a luxuriously 
restful bed at night. Famous Beauts 
rest and Deepsleep Mattresses ar 
available with all stvles of Hide-A-Bed. 
one of the modern quality products 
made in Cana'a by Simmons the 


greatest name in sleep. 


Only LIMITED makes HIDE-A-BED 
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The Haughtiest Suburb 
of Them All 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


and G. O. Johnson; Admirals H. F: 
Pullen, H. G. De Wolf, and H. T WwW. 
Grant; Supreme Court Justices R. L. 
Kellock and C. H. Locke; Exchequer 
Court Justices J. D. Kearney and J. T. 
C‘horson; Hon. Wishart Robertson, 


Speaker of the Senate; Dr. O. M 
Solandt, head of the Defense Research 
Board; Dean C. J. Mackenzie, retired 
head of the National Research Council 
and Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.: 
Dr. K. W. Steacie, present head of the 
National Research Council: Graham 
lowers, Governor of the Bank of 
Canada; Dr. A. W. Trueman, head of 
the National Film Board: A. Davidson 
Dunton, head of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation 

In addition to what might be called 
the local notables, Rockcliffe entertains 
the representatives of eight foreign 
countries—the U. S., Switzerland. Swe- 
den, the Netherlands, Pakistan, India. 
Norway and Israel At least twenty 
other diplomatic people rent homes in 
Rockcliffe but these eight actually 
own their homes 

The Rockcliffe Village Council, which 
is Supreme on municipal affairs, con 
Dwight P. Cruik 
shank, head of an Ottawa steel com 


sists Of a reeve 


pany--and four councilors: Group 
Captain (ret.) E. R. Owen, F. L 
Jeckell, a Dominion Brewers executive: 
D. I. Cameron, an investment dealer: 
and L. F. Burrows, secretary of the 
Canadian Horticultural Council On 
important matters, the village council 
must communicate with its diplomatic 
residents via the Department of Ex 
ternal Affairs 

Rockcliffe stands out from the sur- 
rounding city like a rose among a patch 
of thorns. Where Ottawa is crowded. 
Rockcliffe is spacious. Where Ottawa 
children often have to dodge cars to 
play ball on the hot streets, Rockcliffe 
children seem to frolic in a village set 
aside as a safe playground. Privacy. an 
ilmost forgotten luxury in Ottawa. is 
a Rockcliffe stand-by, doubly assured 
by the wide lawns and shrubs and by 
the thousands of great old trees which 
make the village’s busiest thorough- 
fares seem like winding country lanes. 

ven the privacy of bird and animal 
life is respected, since Rockcliffe is a 
crown game preserve. Dogs breathe a 
kindlier air, for a special bylaw permits 
them to run without leashes within the 
village 

Rockcliffe householders, for their 
part, find their own leashes a littl 


looser, and paradoxically for such an 
opulent community their taxes a littl 
lower than in other towns. There is. 
for example the matter of house 
identification Some residents don’t 


bother to number their homes at all. 
but rather give them names after the 
English fashion. Such homes as Berken- 
fels (Alfred C. Bethune Fernbank 
Gen. McNaughton), Casa Loma (H. 
S. Southam), Marchmont (Walter E. 
Soper) and Stornaway (George Drew 
ire as well known to taxi drivers, post- 
men and delivery boys as the Chateau 
Laurier 

For the not-quite-so-famous there 
is a similar leeway One newcomer, 
perplexed to find his home between 
two places numbered 326 and 1145 
called the village clerk, John Ramsay, 
to ask what his own number might be 

“What number would you like?” 
was the answer 

For a considerable distance the main 
boundary between Rockcliffe and Ot- 
tawa is the Ottawa Electric Railway 
streetcar tracks. This is a boon and a 
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bane. Its beneficial qualities stem from 
the fact that if it weren’t for the trams, 


few servants would even consider 


working in Rockcliffe. As it is, the 


family car—-often with son or daughter 


at the wheel—can be seen waiting at 
the end of the car line for cook to return 
from her night out 

The bane was best expressed by Lord 
Alexander. Asked to speak on the 
occasion of Rockcliffe’s 25th anniver- 
sary in 1951, the Governor-General 
who occupied Rideau Hall, just a 
genteel hop, skip and jump from Rock 
cliffe-—was properly apologetic 

“My poor wife and I are the only 
guests here this evening,’ he said 
“Unfortunately we live on the wrong 
side of the tracks.” 

Rockcliffe has no fire or police 
department It buys fire protection 
from Ottawa on an assessment basis 
which last year amounted to $22,000 
For this sum the Ottawa Fire Depart- 
ment answered eight calls. Answering 
a Rockeliffe call has its ups and 
downs. A few years ago, rushing to the 
home of Harry Southam, head of the 
Southam newspaper chain and pioneet 
Rockcliffite, firemen found themselves 


Habitual Offender, Age 3 $ 
Togive him a bath 
ls a waste of our time, 
e For he'll only return * 
> To the scene of the grime . 
FRANCIS O. WALSH @ 


without authority to proceed further 
because they were on a private road 
which did not even be long to Rock 
cliffe Phis was speedily cleared, only 
to be superseded by a greater obstack 
the heavy equipment could not pass 
through the big stone gates at the 
driveway entrance. By the time this 
was overcome it was too late The 
interior of the Southam home was com 
pletely gutted 

Police duties in Rockcliffe are carried 
out by a resident corporal ind two 
constables of the Ontario Provincial 
Police under an agreement with 
Queen’s Park. Cpl. George Clarke, who 
heads the little detac hment policed 
the lively Windsor area before being 
assigned to Rockcliffe in June 1945 
Since his arrival, no major crime has 
disturbed the village 

“Quiet,”” says Clarke of his baili 
wick. real nice town.’’ Then, with 
a hint of nostalgia for the rowdy days 
of yore, “Every time I nab a guy with a 
flashlight prowling around one of the 
big houses it turns out to be some 
Ottawa fisherman picking dewworms.’ 

Rockcliffe’s quietude, so beguiling to 
the famous few is well as to the 
unimiportant many, is not maintained 
by any strong-arm methods Chere is 
no color or racial barrier to becoming a 
resident Nor do certain families o1 
cliques control who shall enter the 
precincts What does se parate Cliffe 
dwellers qualitatively from the rest of 
Canada is a set of bylaws requiring lots 
to be at least 80 feet wide, construction 
to be at least 12 feet from the edge of 
the lot, and the finished building to 
have at least 1,600 square feet of clear 
living space 

The real clincher, which has made 
Rockcliffe what it is today. is Bylaw 
No. 46-18, which states that “‘no person 
shall erect or use any building for any 
purposes other than as a single de- 
tached family dwelling.”’ This is 
further defined as ‘‘a building occupied 
or intended to be occupied as a dwelling 
by one family alone and containing 
only one kitchen and may include a 
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private garage and other usual ac- 
cessory buildings.” 

This is the rock on which Rockcliffe 
stands or falls 

It has stood firm against quite a 
number of severe buffetings. Donald 
Gordon, CNR president, who lived in 
Rockcliffe during the war when he was 
boss of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, informed Reeve Cruikshank 
one day that he was going to turn his 
own home into a duplex, and to 
hell with Rockcliffe’s bylaws They 
wouldn’t stand up against wartim« 
emergency needs anyway, said Gordon 

Cruikshank, who was at the time a 
member of Gordon’s own staff on the 
WPTE, did a little fast thinking. ““You 
realize, of course, what you are doing,” 
he said “This is the thin edge of a 
wedge which will open the door to a big 
influx of people. We'll need all sorts of 
new services, water, sewage, maybe a 
new school. And not the least effect 
added the reeve your taxes will 
certainly jump.” 

Gordon, a_ true Seot staggered 
visibly under this unlooked-for blow 
‘Let’s forget all about it, shall we?” he 
said, genially 

Just recently the Turkish Embassy 
which makes a practice of combining 


the ambassador’s home with embassy 


offices in other countries, tned t« pur 
chase a home for this dual purpose in 
Rockcliffe and was refused What 


made it even tougher for Cruikshank in 


this case was that Sweden use is 
embassy as both ambassador’s res 
dence and chancellery Canny diplo 


mat Per Wijkman, Sweden’s repr 
sentative in Canada during the wa) 
managed to convert an unused room in 
his house into an office, and was doing 
business before the village council got 
wind of it Faced with both a 
accompli and a wartime housing short 
age, Cruikshank gave in 

The idea of making Rockcliffe a 
permanent oasis of graceful living 
seems to have sprung from Thomas 
Coltrin Keefer, son of the engineer who 
laid out the original Welland Canal 
Keefer, also an engineer, got into Rock 
cliffe by marrying one of the daughters 
of Thomas McKay, a retired Rideau 
Canal contractor who acquired 1,100 
acres of land near Ottawa his tract 
on a high bluff commanding a superb 
view of the Ottawa River and the 
Gatineau Hills beyond was called 
McKay’s Bush 


Che mansion on its western edge in 


which McKay lived in. state was 
derisively titled McKay’s Castle. by 
local inhabitants Today, it has re 


verted to the name McKay himse If gave 
it--Rideau Hall, home of Canada’s 
governors-gene ral 

McKay had a huge family, but a 


series of accidents wiped out most of 


them, including Mrs. Keefer There 
was one daughter left, and T. C. Keefer 
took her as his second wife When 


McKay himself died in 1855. « ngineer 
Keefer became master of all he sur 
veyed He changed the name to Rock 
cliffe. Following an engineering project 


in Mexico, he gave Spanish names t« 


some of Rockcliffe’s roads: Buena 
Vista, Acacia and Mariposa These, 
together with those of governors 


general like Lansdowne, Minto. Wil 
lingdon and Tweedsmuir, and pionee: 
Rockcliffites Howick, McKinnon and 
Wood, make up the unusual street 
names which identify Rockcliffe ad 
dresses to Ottawans 

Keefer loved trees He forced roads 
in his area to go around them and 
would not even allow poor Ottawa 
women to gather the rotting branches 
that fell from them Part of his 
reverence has carried over into modern 
day The village council put off the 
cutting down of two dying oaks near 
Ashbury College for years. Last May, 
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First—comes Quality 


Scotch Whisky has a quality all its 
own — it refreshes and stimulates, 
vet soothes and comforts. It is the 
perfect drink at all times. Most 
catisfving amongst good Scotch 
W hiskies is “Black & White” with 
a tradition for extra quality that 
comes from blending in the special 


“Black & White” way. 


BUCHANANS 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Ihe Secrt ts in the Blending 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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.fter her arrival in the capital. Calling 
some of her husband’s boyhood chums 
to invite them to a housewarming she 


fairly glowed as she told them oO 
lovely place she had located on Acac} 
Avenue just south of the car tracks 


I felt like someone who accident 


drops a bomb,”” the Toronto girl recal 
today. ‘““Later I overheard one of the 
women savy, ‘It’s all right for Evie 
but how pe rfectly dreadful 


Gordie!’ ’ 


The embassies have made a deepe 
impression on Rot kcliffe life than most 
f the villagers realize First to ogk 
Rockcliffe’s harms was Uncle San 
who, looking past the sophisticate 
suburbs of Sandy Hill and the Glet 
fixed on little knoll on Pine H I 
was 1928 American populari 
Canada was at a peak and the Gover 
ment thought it would be “ n 
resture’’ on the city s part to pre fe 
the newcome with the site he 1 


re ze tl Pine Hill w higher than 
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jogs had died listem pe At this 


when orders for their destruction were 
finally given, Reeve Cruikshank and a 
large residents were at the 
jozen well-scattered homes and a 
enterprising Ottawans found they 
could make a good lLving picking 
flowers in Rockcliffe gardens for sale 
Ww CILY protes nemseives om 
these depredations the residents formed 
i police village This 
| lasted hen 
to a n 
} 4 4. » is 
y 
| ‘ a f t f t 
> / Ro at Canadian Cl f of Nav Staff nd 
‘af =~ Lie iwainst what she termed mor i is 
j | wry ty t 
Even Indoor Plumbing 
them, b n 
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nted v amb 
Re are housel d 
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= d oped fror 
But once it had 
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tawa rs em Rock ddress 
Conversely the possit f ng 
8.3 mto g who married Rockcliffe 
Ane ee raised lad hit upon this attitude soon how! went up from An sad Juan 
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Every two minutes in this modern plant, 

a blast like an elephant’s snort tells of a 
i modern miracle that is taking place. I nder 
pressure at 280 below zero, air is being 

ug) 

d of liquefied and the oxygen separated from 
nitrogen and other elements Che blast is caused 
by the expulsion of the nitrogen. 

The oxygen, thus obtained from the air, is 2g 
conducted through a pipe-line to the smelter LI, 
where it is used in Inco’s new oxygen process 
of flash smelting the copper conce ntrates. This 
process eliminates the use of coal and makes 
possible the economical production of a valuable 
by product sulphur dioxide—which eventually 
is used in making pape: 
r Chis oxygen plant, the first of its size and kind in 


Canada, produc es more than twice as much oxygen 
per year as ill other pl ints in this country. It is one 
example of the way Inco brings new economies and 


finds uses for by-products formerly without value. 


“The Romance of Nickel”, a 72-page book, fully illustrated, ca ; i” 


will be sent free on request 16 anyone mierested, 


whe THE PNTERNATIONAL Nicer C Omeany 


" OF CANADA, LIMITED - 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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about 
heating 
claims? 


.. then see your dealer about 


Automatic Heating Equipment 


“ECONOMAIRE™ 


THE NEW 


This low boy furnace is ideal for 
any type of home. It's equipped 


with the Janitro!l Deluxe Oil Burner 


with the famous Spinning Fiame 
Head. Provides the utmost in ecor 
omy and quiet heating Easily 


converted to gas 
Consult the yellow pages of your 
Telephone Directory or use the 


below 


coupon 


ALVAR SIMPSON LIMITED 
120 BERMONDSEY ROAD—TORONTO 16 
Telephone Plymouth 5-2227 


Mail This Coupon for Free Literature 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


PROV 
in Heating with OIL 


CITY 
| om interested 
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Carlos Rodriguez [The inspectors 
though exonerating him of blame, had 
at immunity ne 
tne 240 ye ir old 
respecting put 
st be tried, lashed and 
he er 4af 
(jr tried t keer 
) n element of farce crept ir \ 
Rockcliffe kt party Dominican 
( sul-General Juan Ricart passed 
Ke ibor 10gs ed ne 
Ambassador for Argentin made 
3 retort and ghted 
ewsmer! r r note 
enging 
4m bassad¢ to the 
leat to be held in the Argentine En 
bassy grounds in Rockcliffe Thougt 


laimed 


and 


ine sou 
inadian | 

ind the Depart 
External Affairs held their 
llective breath as Ambassador Rodri- 


eretore not subject to C iws 


ment of 


guez pondered. The RCMP and the 
Ottaw police, as well as parliament 
dgeted uneasily Then Ambassador 


He 
Though his honor and 


n id 


his announcement 


é nonor of country been 


nis 


trampled on, he would not 
1uSe 1) he respec ted greatly the laws 


of Canada and (b) an ambassador 
annot engage in duels with ‘“‘mere”’ 
consul-generals 
Everyone was relieved but no one 
jubilant when the Argentine removed 
embassy to the riva!l Ottawa suburb 
of Sandy Hil 


Tulips from a Queen 
Juliana, of course 
For 
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house a 
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nost of | 


er she 


terwards fe 
George Drew DY the Conservat 
She 


Ott 


was a ftamillar figure in 
awa, whether 


ytown market in 
sun-bath 
lawn. Her children 
Rockcliffe Publi 
ved no special f: 


4 Jul na 


ng on 
attended the 
School where they 
In April 
cornerstone of! 


li—Julia 


ivors. 
laid the 
recreation hal 


ind each year sends a la 


hundred 


the 


ries of 
debt 
who 


onsiderable 


Was 


t 
he property, a ruling which bene 
d many Rockeliffe 


Mrs. Madge 


the detached 


fited householder 
Macbeth who from 
Hill 


about 


outlook of a Sandy 


home h 


is observed and written 


Rockcliffe doings for vears ms that 
the embassies have almost wrecked 
SOK ial life in Rockcel ffe 


Years ago, when liquor, food and 


hired help were reasonably priced 
she maintains, “‘almost every home in 


kcliffe 
ich year 
their 


» could throw a few big parties 
Now 
tax-free 


only the embassies 
and «big 
afford 


The embassies are so generous 


liquor 


entertainment allowances, can 


to do so 


with their entertainment that it puts 


their Rockcliffe neighbors in the e 


arrassing position of not being able to 
reciprocate in kind 


Mrs. Claire Keefer, widow of T. C 
Keefer’s grandson and a resident of 
Rockcliffe since before it was even a 


police village, feels that the present 


level of social activity merely reflects 
the influx of large numbers of moderate- 
salaried families. ““They’re more inter- 
ested in their children than in other 


people,’ believes Mrs. Keefer 
Certainly, children do play a large 
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We'll be glad to be of 
assistance. 

Send for oul 4iietin on 


Tue Company 


MEMBER 


THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


50 KING STREET WEST 
PORONTO 
LONDON, ONT.—SAULT STE. MARIE. ONT. 


—Save 2 the time 
on a genuine 


can give your car 
gleaming 
ining it first with 

Kleener Fol- 
lowing the new directions under the 
lid of the familiar Simoniz Paste can 


genuine Simoniz 6 month 
protection by (1) cl 


New Simoniz Liquid 


‘that's a knockout! 


SIMONIZ COMPANY LTD., Toronto 
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part in the life of modern Rockcliffe 
The social season, once predicated on 
the whims of nearby Government 
House, now follows the opening and 
closing ot n 
ptember 
frenz' it 
the Kids ar ng 
Ip agair t 
tne d 
i letup till 
ciosing VT) 
\ featu - 
ire tockcli 
retainers Chese servants, possil 
four or five butlers and many maid 
preside at almost all Rockcliffe fun 
tions and know to the last ounce o 
Scotch and dash of soda just how muct 
each guest can or should have 


‘If you can’t tump or Vada 
Whitehead or Walker,.”’ says 
Willis-O’Connor, wife of the 


get 


former aide to several governors 
general, “‘you may as well call off 
your party They are the essential 


ingredient 


In the matter of housing, Rockcliffe 


inclines to the conservative Most 
homes are built on standard lines and 
even the ones now being constructed 
show no great flights of fancy 

Most recently opened section of 


tockcliffe is the part below the bluffs 
st side of McKay Lake. This 


believed by many to be 


on the e: 


tiny pond, 
‘Then how does the 


countless Rockcliffe kids have 


bottomless water 


stay in?”’ 


asked), surprised new residents by 
tossing up a large number of fis! 
mostly dead siologists declared th 
had died of suffocation caused by i 
staying too long on the lake Phe 


Ambassador 
pound carp, w 
ind 


exhibited a 4 
le giant 


Israeli 


athish, 


pickerel were strewn about the 


shores. The surprising yield has put 
many a resident off his ideas of 
trips to distant pa 

Rockcliffe’s possible crisis in its 
iffairs with Ottawa is more than 
equalled by its internal crisis. Of the 


Keeft r than i 
hundred lots 


taken by the 


original tract, fewer 


left and these 


tter that 


are will be 


extension, tor Ottawa 
ind Eastview hem it in on all sides 


What will happen then is difficult t 

Perhaps people who would 
to Rockcliffe 
community which will 
Rockcliffe 


perh ips 


predict 
normally gr will 
set up a new 
gradually supersede 


Or 


LTOW even 


in ex 


clusiveness Rockcliff 
tself 
Just exch 


Testimony on t 


will more exclus 


how ive is Rockcliff 


na la 
Road 


dwell. Last 


except 
Crescent 


D Howe 


where 


1 slow 


procession otf miusieading 

it suddenly became obvious t« 

radio listeners that some aspect of 
Howe’s life was the answer to a nationa 
quiz program, Pot o’ Gold Im 
mediately it became imperative that all 


contestants for the prize $3.000 


and going higher each day 
Howe’s 


should find 
out personal habits 


posses 
sions and idiosyncrasies, for any 
them might be the $3,000 answer 
The Howe found 
ge. Phones jangled day and night 
fing 


one o 


home itself under 


v had to be disconnected. Callers 
hammered at 


ind once the 


doors 
rht 


the 


front and back 
frantic Mrs. Howe « 
i fake service installation man in 
“just looking 
All callers wanted to know 
Mr. Howe? Does he like cats or dogs 
What does he eat for breakfast? Does 
Whe n 


areer rf 


basement, for clues 


How old is 


he wear a nightshirt or pyjamas? 
the winning answer, ‘“‘the 
C. D. Howe,” finally announce¢ 
the visitors abruptly stopped visiting 
How exclusive is Rockcliffe? 
““Definitely,’’ says Mrs. Howe, 
exclusive enough!” 
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L cant save anjcke/ 


these days! 


Read how you can 


Save 


including 


LIFE INSURANCE 


that protects your 


savings goal 


with The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA’S 


Your partner in helping Canada grow. 


P.S.P. is The Bank of Nova Scotia's exclusive 
Personal Security Program. It offers you a choice 
of five savings goals to be reached in 50 easy monthly 
payments. And, as soon as you sign up, your savings 
goal is life insured at no cost to you. 


How do you get in on it? Pick your savings goal. 
Fill in an application form at your nearest branch of 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. When it is accepted you 
get your insurance certificate right then and _ there. 
You’re launched on the road to completing your 
savings goal—plus interest—plus life insurance on 
the goal that protects your loved ones. 


Here are the five savings goals 
and the 50 monthly payments 


Savings Goal Monthly Payments 


Are you eligible? Yes, if you're under 46 and over 
6 and in good health. You, your wife and your children 
ean all participate in individual plans—one of the 
finest ways to encourage your youngsters to save! 


What about payments? You make them monthly 
in person or by mail. And your payments earn interest. 


Medical examination? No. You just have to let us 
cnow you re in good health. 


Who pays the insurance premiums? The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 


Can you cancel the contract? Certainly! At any 
time. You get back, immediately, all you have paid 
in, plus interest, minus a charge to cover the Bank’s 
services. In an emergency your manager can lend you 
the money to make your payment. 


A NEW SAVINGS 
INCENTIVE PLAN 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT... 


The BANK NOVA SCOTIA 


Ask for our free descriptive booklet or write to 
your nearest branch of The Bank of Nova Scotia PALIT 
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life insur we so that it 
keeps pace with the grow- 


ing needs of your rmuly. 
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My! How they’ve grown and 
you don’t need a tape measure to prove it. 
John and Bobby need new outfits again 
but thank goodness Baby can wear hand- 
me-downs for a time! 

Yes, it’s one thing after another—the 
needs of every family are changing con- 
stantly. That’s why it is wise to review your 
Life Insurance regularly and make certain 
that it keeps pace with your growing family 


and their growing needs. 
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body extremities. When we are stand- 
ing the heart not only has to pump the 
blood directly upward to the head, 
:gainst the pull of gravity, but has to 
get blood back from the toes four feet 
below the heart. 

Ring-shaped muscles around impor 
tant veins help the return by squeezing 
the blood up the leg by relaxing and 
contracting, but they work only as long 
is we move about, which is why police 
men rock on their heels and soldiers 
shift from one foot to another after 
tanding at attention. Otherwise the 
blood in the veins of the leg tends to 
collect in a kind of pool, to form vari 
cose veins, and may escape by rupture 
into surrounding tissues. It is a long 
pull from the feet to the heart and a 
weakened heart has difficulty pumping 
blood through them; swollen ankles 
may be the first sign of trouble ahead 

So much for gravity as we find itor 
is it finds us. There is also the question 
of gravity as we make it. For in this 
ige of dive bombing and rocket travel 
we are subjecting the human body to 
gravitational forces far greater than the 
one we have been designed for. When a 
pilot pulls sharply out of a dive it is as 
though his weight suddenly increases 
to nearly half a ton, withevery constitu 
ent part of his body, including the ci 
culating blood, participating in this 
weight change. 

If normally the heart forces a column 
of blood 12 inches upward into the 
head. when the body as a whole is sub 
jected to an acceleration equivalent to 


ve times gravity the heart has to de 
velop five times as great a pressure to 
raise the blood the same distance. This 
is more than the heart can adjust to 
ind most persons lose consciousness 


ifter six to seven sec onds 


We'd Be Flat on Jupiter 


Giant centrifuges are employed to 
est the effect of such conditions on 
human guinea pigs. As the normal force 
of gravity 1s exceeded, the body feels 

and the soft tissues are drawn 


heavy 
downward, giving the face a sudden 
ippearance of ageing. Movement be 
comes difficult and at two and a half 
is impossible 
At 


times normal gravity it 
to get up from a sitting position 
four times gravity, the legs cannot be 
lifted. At five times gravity a complet 
blackout occurs after about five sec- 
onds. The blood is too heavy to reach 
the brain and unconsciousness follows 
quickly 

Pressure suits and other complex 
devices are used to keep enough blood 
in the upper part of the body and our 
superiority in this respect was one 
reason we won the war in Europe. The 
more serious problem comes from the 
rockets where accelerations of twenty 
to forty times gravity are developed in 
starting even ordinary rockets like the 
German V1 or V2 No human can 
stand such a strain unless lying trans- 
versely to the direction of acceleration 
Che limitations to flight, whether in air 
or outer space, are in fact much more 
human than questions of engineering. 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
earthlings and there are penalties even 
for walking erect upon this earth. We 
would not be human if we did other 
wise but we pay a price. On another 
planet—-the moon for instance the 
force of gravity 18 80 weak that if we 
ever land there and walk around the 
thrust of each step would take us 
several yards fut on Jupiter, which 
some space addicts have thought of 
visiting, gravity is such that we would 
be flattened out against its surface; or 
if we did manage to raise our head, the 
blood would never reach it 

All in all we are better off at home 
And we'd be even better off on all 
fours * 


The White and 
the Gold 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 


Fort Frontenac at Cataraqui may have 
been part of the program they discussed 
between them. La Salle went to the 
French court the following year with 
a proposition place the new fort in 
his hands with an ample stretch of 
territory about it and he would pay 
back out of his own purse the ten 


thousand francs of government money 
which had been spent in the building 
of it. In addition he would guarantee 
to maintain at his own expense a 


garrison there as numerous as that of 


Montreal 

The offer was accepted All that the 
youthful La Salle, fired now with new 
zeal and determination, had to do was 
to raise the necessary funds He had 
nothing in his own purse but he had 
wealthy relatives and connections. His 
brothers contributed more generously 
than might have been expected in view 
of their attitude over his share in the 


New car? 
. 
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family estates fterward they declared 
that his operations in New France had 
cost them five hundred thousand livres 
and, needless to state, they were very 
bitter about it A cousin Franco 
Plet, loaned him eleven thousand livres 


demanding interest at the rate of forty 


percent Some outsiders contributed 
shares amounting to more than twenty 
thousand livres La Salle now had 
imple funds. He paid the government 
the stipulated sum and returned t« 
Canada to claim Fort Frontenac 

The consummation of this pact was 
the signal for a storm of protest in the 
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coion 


traders complained that Frontenac had 


built the fort with government money 
and then turned it over to new 
lly, the visionary La Salle. Between 
them they would have a monopoly of 


the western fur trade and Montreal’s 
trade would be cut in two 
heed to the 


proceeded to carry out his 


Paying little 


La Salle 


uproar 


promises He replaced the wooden 
palisade, which Raudin had raised at 
Cataraqui with such remarkable ce- 
lerity, with wall of hewn stone 


Inside this he erected a barracks for 
the men of the garrison, a mill and a 
bakery The staff he maintained at 
consisted of two officers, a 


} 


the start 
t nere were 


surgeon and ten soldiers r 
in addition thirty workers and two 
Récollet fathers, Luc Buisset and Louis 
through 


QOut- 


Hennepin. Cannon frowned 


gun emplacements in the walls 
side the fort a village was est tblished 
and in short order one hundred acres 
of land had 


planted 


been cleared and 


crops 


It became apparent at this point that 
two outstanding men had joined 


these 


forces with more in mind than making 
from the western fur trade 


They had a far greater objective, the 
conquest of the The establish- 
Fort 
step in this magnificent design 

While La Salle was in France making 


west 


ment of Frontenac was the first 


irrangements he was introduced 
oa man who was to pl iva large 


these 
part 
n his life This was a young Italian 
named Henri de Tonty who had come 
to France under unusual circumstances 

The father of this brave officer Wasa 
Neapolitan banker Tonty 


10 got into trouble in his native city 


Lorenzo de 


by dabbling in politics and involving 
himself so deeply on the losing side that 
he had to flee with his family 

Hen 


had entered the 


ri de Tonty was a sailor He 
Fre nch service as a 
cadet and through sheer merit and 
advanced rapidly to the 
battle of 


his right 


bravery had 
rank of captain At the 
shot away 


Libisso a grenade 


that he could not 


ana nowing 
expect medical iid at once the gallant 
young officer cut away the jagged flesh 


with a knife and kept on fighting. He 
ad an iron hand made and thus, at 
ime when rumors still circulated in 
about a mysterious prisoner 
Man in the 
Tonty became known as the 


Man with the Iron Hand He wore 


1 glove over it and was believed to be 


who was called the [ron 


sable of handling a sword 


well with his artificial hand as before 


When he met La Salle, Tonty was 


in his late twenties He was a tall 
fellow with a prominent nose jutting 


cheeks His 


tache had waxed ends that 


out from gaunt mus- 
turned up 
sharply. La Salle conceived an imme- 
diate liking for Tonty and offered him 
1 post as his lieutenant in America 


lonty accepted gladly The brave 
[talian seems to have been the only real 
friend the reserved La Salle ever had 
La Salle 


over the 


never seemed concerned 


ease with which he made 


enemies. He was too engrossed in his 
dreams to care what other men thought 
La Salle was practical enough 
that 
large quantities to carry out the plans 
which filled his head 
lengths to get it. But 


of him 

to know money was needed in 
He was willing 
to go to any 
a study of this strange man leaves the 
conviction that he had no concern over 
money for its own sake. His was the 
true pioneering spirit, and the 
demoniac passion with which he fought 


almost 


to claim the Mississippi was not in- 
by a future 
He saw glory in the accom- 
and he would 


spired consideration of 
pro‘its 

plishment 
content if no other reward had offered. 


On his return to New 


have been 


France with 


MACLEAN'S 


ry Montreal merchants and fur 


Tonty, La Salle lost no time in setting 
out for the west. A party of volunteers 
ahead to prepare a base on the 
Niagara River. La Salle and Tonty 
followed with the bulk of the party 
The next step was to build a boa 
above the Falls, one large 
take the whole party with their supplies 
Lakes 
disturbing in- 


that his 


went 


enough t 
over the waters of the Great 
La Salle had 
from the 
enemies, now including his brother a 
Montreal, 


watchdog over the 


received 
telligence colony 


who was standing like 


family funds, were 
against him He 


advisable to return at once and 


combining actively 
felt it 
do whatever he 
This 
across the face of the [roquois country 
and over the frozen surface of Lake 
Ontario, a months 
The task of constructing the boat 
therefore, fell to the lot of Henri de 
Tonty 

The Man with the Iron Hand rose 
nobly to the need. While La Salle was 


could to repair his 


fences meant a trip on foot 


matter of many 
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plowing on snowshoes over the Lroquois 


trails, in constant danger of his life 


his Italian-born friend was performing 
i miracle of another kind, the con 


struction of the forty-five-foot 


vesse! 


which had been designed 


By spring the vessel was ready It 
was christened the Griffin as a com 
pliment to Frontenac, whose coat of 
irms included that mythical beast. It 

not until late in August, howeve 


Li La Salle put in an appearance 
He had much bad news to tell His 


brother, the Montreal Sulpician, had 
ordered all the pelts stored at Fort 
Frontenac to be seized and sold at 
auction in Quebe« Of the amount 
realized, which was considerable, La 
Salle himself had been allowed only 
14,990 livres Francois Plet, maker 


f loans at forty percent interest, had 


come over from France to protect his 
investment and had located himself at 
Fort Frontenac, where he was watching 
that 


might be termed a 


everything happened with what 
forty-percent eye 
Other creditors in the colony were 
clamoring for dividends 

What course shouid they follow now 
The indomitable La Salle declared that 
they must go on. They had the Griffin 
they had food in the hold, they had 
They had nothing to lose 


but their debts 


a stout crew 
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There has never been a story to excel 
that of La Salle. It was adventure 
piled on adventure, misfortune added 
to misfortune, curious quirk imposed 
on twist of malign circumstance. It 
was a tale in which stout comrades and 
unrelenting enemies played their parts, 
an epic of cruelty and suffering and 
privation. Through it all La Salle 
displayed a grim determination to 
succeed in spite of everything and 
a courage which at times strains credu- 
lity and defies comparison 

When the Griffin reached the head 
of the lakes, the La Salle party found 
themselves balked at every turn by 
open opposition The Jesuit mis 
sionaries, who had come to distrust 
and even hate Frontenac, regarded 
this partner and favorite of the gov 
ernor with an equal degree of resent 
ment Even the Indians had been 
poisoned against him in advance. In 
spite of the suspicion they encountered 
at every step La Salle and his com 
panions threw themselves into the fur 
trading with so much success that 
the hold of the Griffin became filled 
with prize pelts. La Salle decided then 
to send the ship back so that the cargo 
could be used to pay off the most 
pressing of his debts 

After the departure of the Griffin 
with its vital cargo the explorer made 
himself familiar with the course of the 
Illinois and at a strategic point near 
what is now Peoria he built a strong 
post and called it Fort Crévecoeur 
The construction of a new ship to be 
used in the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi was begun 


They Wanted to Kill Him 


In the meantime disturbing rumors 
began to percolate down from Michili 
mackinac and Green Bay to the effect 
that the Griffin had been lost with all 
on board Leaving Tonty in charge 
at Fort Crévecoeur, La Salle set out 
on foot with a few companions to 
discover what had happened This 
reckless journey proved to be a long 
series of adventures. He reached his 
headquarters at Fort Frontenac finally 
with one distressing fact established 
the Griffin had vanished, no one knew 
where or when or how. Obviously it 
had foundered on its way down from 
the head of the lakes and the crew had 
been lost. The only other explanation 
was that it had been scuttled by the 
malice of his enemies and all trace of 
it skillfully covered up. The first seems 
to have been the truth, although it took 
nearly three hundred years for the fate 
of the vessel to be determined 

Less than a quarter of a century ago 
six skeletons were found in a cave on 
a Lake Huron island. The crew of the 
Griffin had consisted of Pilot Luc as 
master, four sailors and a boy; as 
further proof the hull of a ship was 
found nearby at the bettom of the 
lake. This evidence seems to be reason 
ably conclusive 

When La Salle reached Fort Fron- 
tenac there was news of other disasters 
to greet him. A ship coming out from 
France had been wrecked in the St 
Lawrence and everything it held, in 
cluding supplies for his use to the value 
of 22,000 livres, had been lost The 
supply depot he had left on the Niagara 
had been broken open and rifled. The 
final blow was news from the west that 
most of the men under Tonty at Fort 
Crévecoeur had mutinied. They had 
destroyed the fort and carried off all 
the goods which had been stored there 
The mutineers, it developed, were on 
their way east and were planning to 
attack and destroy Fort Frontenac 
They had even announced their pur 
pose of killing La Salle himself to 
prevent any reprisals on his part 
La Sallie resolved the last menace by 
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cluded human sacrifices. This was the 
Frenchmen’s first contact with the 
customs which had crept north from 
the lands of the Aztec 

Early in April the party came to a 
point where the great river broke into 
three channels. The paddles of the 
weary men were lifted at once with 
renewed energy, their voices reflected 
1 gain in spirits. This, they knew, was 
the beginning of the end selow this 
division of the waters must be the ocean 
or gulf into which the river emptied 
The flotilla was divided into three equal 
parts La Salle chose the western chan 
nel, Tonty the centre, and D’Autray, 
third in command, the east It was 
La Salle’s canoe which first issued out 
yn the surface of the salt water, his eyes 
which first sighted the broad green gulf 

When the three parties came to 
gether, La Salle followed the example 
of all great explorers by erecting a tall 
cross on the shore. It carried the arms 
of France and the words: 

Louis le Grand, Roy de France et de 

Navarre Régne; Le Neuviéme Avril, 

1682. 

All voices joined in singing The 
Banners of Heaven’s King Advance! 
ind all arms were raised in the air 
Che whole of this unknown land which 
stretched in majesty to the western 
horizon had been claimed for France 

But more important was the fact 
that at last the mystery of the Missis- 

ppi had been solved. 

La Salle returned to France amid 
great acclaim. He made a quiet en- 
trance into Paris, restrained in mood 
ind deeply preoccupied. A little shabby 
in attire, perhaps, for his purse was 
igain flat He applied at once for 
1udiences with the King and _ his 
ministers Louis, always curious and 
with an eye for the spectacular, decided 
to receive the homecomer 

One morning, therefore, La Salle 
ippeared by appointment in the royal 
interooms. At the designated moment 
Louis being as punctual as any humble 
clerk) he was ushered into the cabinet 
of the King. La Salle had heard much 
ibout it, how in the blazing effulgence 
of the Sun King visitors blinked and 
became tongue-tied and the pretensions 
of the unworthy or the unlucky shriv 
eled to nothing. But La Salle had room 
n his mind for one thought only, the 
need to convince this omnipotent being 
of the feasibility of a great new scheme. 


This was what they discussed. France 
and Spain were now at war and La 
Salle pointed out to the King that the 
northwestern point of Mexico, where 
gold and silver mines were yielding 
their wealth to Castilian greed, was not 
far south of the mouth of the Missis 
sippi. Why not, therefore, accomplish 
a double purpose by establishing on the 
newly claimed river a colony strong 
enough to command a foothold on the 
He had a plan worked 

Give him two ships 


Mexican coast 
out in full detail 
ind two hundred men, half of them 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine. . . 


l 

| 

| 

| 
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please send it to a member of 
; the armed forces serving over- 
; seas. If you know no one in 
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| some organization is collect- 
| ing magazines for shipment. 
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soldiers, half artisans. He would then a war party thousand western brained scheme, the less said the better 
recruit in Canada a much larger force braves could persuaded to travel Che royal decision was known only t 
of trained woodsmen An alliance down the for which they three men: the King himself: his cok 
would be made with the northern had superstitious dread) to fight a nial minister, the Marquis de Seignelay 
confederacy of Indian tribes, and a powerful white race, leaving their own a son of Colbert; and La Salle Che 
party of four thousand warriors would lands wide more mass raids secret was closely held during the whol 
be brought down the Mississippi to join by the Iroquois had no conception period of preparation. Men might gus 
in an attack on the Spanish settlements whatever of Indian nature If he was that the fitting out of four ship nd 
Such was the scheme proposed to the convinced, moreover, that such an army the recruiting of a force of four hundred 
ambitious King. It is hard to believe could be held together and made effect men (the King had doubled La Sal 
that La Salle could have advanced an ive against the trained soldiers of Spain conser tive estimate) had to do wit! 
idea as wild as this with a straight face he was indulging in dreams as ephem i settlement the mouth of the 
Mi DI but who could foresee the 


or that a man 


could have 


ness If 


Salle 


is shrewd as Louis XIV 


considered it in full serious As to the 
really believed that King Louis 


eral as soap bubbles 


judgment 


displ ived by 


deepe purpose back of it 
At the start the King proceeded t: 
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standard sizes will save you extra time and money. 
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It pays to buy a 
water heater that’s 


a water heater 
that WON'T 
“rust out”! 


really built to last 
and this means 

o Stonesteel! 

The tank 


with 


is lined 
thick 
hydraulic stone that 
positively cannot 


corrode or cause 


rusty water. Lasts 


a lifetime. section of tank showing thick 
protective lining of RUST- 
PROOF hydraulic stone 
warranty! 
. from 5 10 times 
os long as ordinary heate 


STONESTEEL 


ELECTRIC 


tercture or nome nearest deate 
write to SEPCO OF CANADA LIMITED 
492 Eglington Ave., Toronto, Or 


$220.00 and up First Class; $152.00 
and up Tourist according to ship 
and season. 


Cruise downstream past colourful Quebec countryside... 
enjoy shipboard fun that has made White Empresses 
Meals, 


last word in luxury 


world-famous. service, accommodation are the 


costs are surprisingly reasonab‘e. 


Book now for Thrift Season Sailings. 


Sailings every week from Assistance with passports and full 


Montreal and Quebec 


information from your own travel agent 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Canadian Pacific 


ENJOY YOUR TRIP... 
GO BY SHIP 
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grave mistake 


jeu, a commander in the royal 
¥. was given charge of the ships 
L S is usual wanted to have 
ry shred of power in his own hands 
he glowered unhappily over the 
itment feaujeu de veloped a 
supercilious attitude almost from the 
Ss na conce ed ow opinion ot 
I Sali He begun to write letters 
é Ss views ‘l believe him 
5 King fla S € to be 
hones n om Normand But the 
re nger in fashion.’ 
resentme! f Beaujeu mounted 
rm ) he destination 
x ped mn. This secre s being 
held among the King, Seignela ind 
La Salle The latter proceeded to cor 
nd Be j wit nflicting hints 
Or a e would confide to the naval 
commander that the ships were to sail 
for Canada The next day he would 


whisper that the rea] destination was 


the mot th of the Mississippi ‘“There 
re few peopl Reauijeu exploded in 
one his letters. ‘“‘who do not believe 


that his brain is touched.”’ 


The expedition 1iled from La Ro 


} e in the summer of 1684 The 
smallest of the four vessels, ketcl 


named the St. Francois, was captured 
iiards off San Domingo. La 


Salle was struck 


down with a fever at 


San Domingo, went out of his head 
ind raved wildly. Finally a limp and 
very ill La Salle went aboard the Joly. 
his flagship, and gave orders to drive 


into the unknown waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico 

had 
on of the mouth of the Mississippi 
methods He had 
the latitude by and ready 


way, but the longitude had been beyond 


been unable to fix the 


by scientific found 


some rough 
This is not surprising, for navi 


gation was in a primitive stage A 
writer of the period was frank enough 
to say: ‘“‘] think 


the longitude is to be found at 


would not have any 


sea so let no seamen trouble 
the mselves but keep i pe rfect account 
and reckoning of the way of the ship.”’ 
Having 


hem, therefore, t 


ttle fleet 


nothing definite to guide 


he 


tooK a course too tar 


navigators of the 


south 
December 
stretch of flat 


slands behind which lay the 


twenty-eighth of 
ind was sighted. a long 


waters ol! 


large bay At first La Salle was 
inclined to think that they had located 
he Miss ssippi, but observation oon 


il Was 
Mat gorda Bay ind it lay four hun 
dred miles south ind west of their 
destination 

The 1 fortune which had 
La Salle all his life 


pursued 
with the glorious 


exception of his Mississippi VoVi 


ve 
ontinued One of his remaining 
ships, the Aimable, ran 
» bay while 


full sail. Captai 


iground on 


coming in under 


n Beaujeu returned to 


France in the Joly, and the last vessel 
he Belle small frigate, was wrecked 


on the river shoals 


ut off from the 


strange hot 


Now the colony was « 
ringed 


tribes, 


land, 
watchful 


world in a 
about by 
with no prospect of early relief 


hostile and 


La Salle passed the long days in a 
state of despair. For the first time 
he had been entrusted with a royal 


mission and he was failing dismally. He 
had stranded the hopes of the King for 


a western empire in the muddy flats 
of Mat igorda Bay The people he had 
brought with him from France were 


dying of the malarial fevers. 


The only hope left them was to get 


word back to France by way of the 
Mississippi. La Salle set out accord- 
ingly with a party of twenty men, 


including a nephew named Moranget. 
La Salle was playing again his most 
familiar role, risking life and limb in 


MACLEAN'S 


The Sire de 


MAGAZINE, 


to rectify the 


i dangerous 
consequences of bad luck and his owr 


journey 


mistakes. 

It would have been better if he 
decided to his nephew with the 
colony at Matagorda say Morange t 
was a bad-tempered youth who had 
won nothing but dislike. He was now 
Lo La Salle 
which included the expedition’s 
Liotot 


cache of food By 


nad 


leave 


to lead s final tragedy \ 


party, 
surgeon was sent to recover 
now most of La 


Salle’s companions, and particularly 
the surgeon, had lost all respect for the 
high and mighty La Salle who had 


mad adventure 
likely te 


was 


involved them in this 


ind whose mistakes seemed 


lives i ner 


cost them 
quarrel among the party whi 
in search of the cache the leader’s 


nephew and two others were killed in 


their sleep. The assassins deci te 
dispose of La Salle as well, in te 
cover up their guilt 

This was accomplished two days 

The orre time 

later when the leader set out to find 
what was keeping the party absent 
According to a friendly member who 


Douay, 


with 


went with him, Friar Anastase 
weighted down 
iccount of what 
i Salle 


La Salle was 
sense of doom. In his 
happened the friar says that L 
talked of nothing but matters of 
and predestination, en 

debt he God.”’ 


ipproached the spot where 


plety, grace 


larging on the owed 


When they 


the conspirators had hidden 2 volley 
was fired from the ambuscade and the 
leader dropped dead vith i bullet 
through his brain 

‘here thou liest, great Bashaw!’ 
ried the surgeon, emerging to stand 


ibove the victim 
Che body of the indomitable explore: 
was stripped naked and left in the daak 


reeds and bushes 


was soon filled with the black wings 
buzzards 
Thus ended tl 


Cavelier de la Salle 


René Robert 


who had com 


pre ssed into his scan t years more 


excitement and adventure than any 


other man of the period. Fortunately 


the memory of his achievements has 


persisted down the years while the 


stories of failure and of the enmities 
he created have faded away One 
hostile belief persists that he was 
mad, that an inner demoniac fever 
had driven him into his excesses of 
energy and had led to the miscalcula 


tions which studded the record of his 
years 
Perhaps he 
but certainly it was a glorious madness 
for even his mistakes were of the kind 
which keeps history glowingly alive. * 


was mad near the end 
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Clinic for Marriage 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 


| want you to tell me something.” 

Oberman fidgets nervously. 

“You don’t 
hurting my feelings. I want you to 
tell me the absolute truth.” 

Oberman is looking very serious now 
[his is the point where, not knowing 
what’s coming, | usually turn the lamp 
down so my wife won’t see that I’m 
i bit pale. I know that Oberman is 
going to try so hard to be right that he 
could get mixed up about which is his 
right hand 

“Do you really like this dress?” 

Oberman looks again, biting his lip 
| can see that it has worked. He's 
beginning to think it looks a bit lower 
it one side than the other. I know. 
This is something that happens to 
dresses at ten o’clock at night. I don’t 
know why. 


he 


stammers, “except that I just won- 
der 
“Go ahead,” my wife makes herself 
go pale. ‘‘What’s on your mind.”’ 
“Well, nothing, really——,”’ he hesi- 


tates 
“‘Nobody can think of nothing,’’ my 


Roundabout Law 


People who pass through revolving doors 
And halt 
Give their followers immediate cause 


For assault. 
JOAN WEATHERSEED 


“You think it’s too full in 


wife says. 
the peplum don’t you’ 

This isn’t exactly Oberman 
thought, he doesn’t think. He blurts, 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I just 
wondered if it was a bit lower at that 


what 


side 

“Just what I thought,’’ my wife says. 
‘You don’t like it.’” She looks at Ober- 
man with flushed face. ‘“‘Dr. Oberman, 
I'd just like you to make something 
clear 

‘What do you mean? 

“Why couldn’t you have told me 
that you didn’t like it in the first 
place?” 

I didn’t 

You knew it was lower on one 
ide than the other, but you wouldn't 


SAY SO 

1 did say so-—after,’” he mumbles, 
breathlessly 

‘After I made you tell the truth 
You just kept saying you liked it with 
out thinking about it 

“NO!” Oberman shrieks. Then he 
lowers his voice with an effort oh 
mean no. [That wasn’t what I did 
I mean I thought it was all right at 
first. I still think it’s all right——I just 
didn’t 

‘You thought it was all right but 
you didn’t think it was all right.”’ 

Oberman leaps to his feet It’s 
clear that he’s thinking if he can’t tell 
whether a dress is straight or not, 
how can he expect to straighten out 
marriages 

“LOOK, WHY IN HELL DO YOU 
KEEP ASKING A MAN WHETHER 
HE LIKES A DRESS WHEN HE 
ALREADY SAID HE DID—DOES,” 
he shouts, then flushes and puts his 
“T think 

if you’ll excuse me—lI must go.”’ 

As the door closes behind him, my 
wife and I throw our arms around one 
another and do a_ hilarious rumba 
around the living room. Then we pour 
1 couple of drinks and | go and get the 
chalk and yardstick to make sure the 
dress is straight. * 


hand vaguely to his forehead 
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The Private Empire 
We're Giving the Army 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


school of warfare, equipped to handle 
upwards of 30,000 men—two infantry 
divisions—-if conditions in this jittery 
world make it necessary 

Che transformation has begun. Last 
spring fleets of bulldozers toppled huge 
timber stands and created a 3.000-acré 
clearing at the northern end of the 
about 12 miles below 
Fredericton Here, by the end of 1956 
the Department of National Defense 
expects to have a 


training area 


permanent camp 
headquarters of 125 buildings and 
Within walk 


ing distance of it will be a tidy land 


5,000 officers and men 


scaped army town of 10.000 soldiers, 
wives and children. Built overlooking 
the Oromocto and St. John Rivers, 
it will have schools, chur shes, shopping 
centres, paved streets parks and play 
grounds. In population it will be al 
But, unlike 
other towns, it will have no factories 


most as big as Fredericton 


nor towering smokestacks Its sole 
industry will be the army and its sole 
occupation army work 

Camp Gagetown got its baptism of 
fire last June when Major-General 
J. M. (Rocky) Rockingham, a veteran 
of Italy and Korea, led the newly 
formed 3rd Canadian Infantry Brigade 
into the south end of the training area 
for a month of manoeuvres. As the 
army rolled in with its lorries 
and 38-ton Sherman tanks, a corps of 
finishing 


jeeps 


civilian 
touches to one of the most complex 


lawyers put the 


land-purchase deals in Canadian his- 
tory. In acquiring what land the army 
wanted, Ottawa had to seize then pay 
for 1,052 properties and uproot more 
than 2,000 people-—-the biggest evacua 
tion of Maritimers since the Acadians 
were expelled two centuries ago 

[heir land, now the army’s, encom- 
passes an area four times as big as 
, and twice as large 
until now 
Canada 


Camp Borden, Ont 
as Camp Wainwright, Alta 


the largest army post in 


When, recently, Lieut.-Colonel Free 
man Waugh, commander of Camp 
Gagetown, referred to it asa “place,” 


a fellow office protested, “Place? It’s 
in empire!” 

But what makes Gagetown unique 
apart from its size, is its scenery In 
the past Canadian army camps have 
almost invariably been stuck up on flat 
stretches of sand, seemingly on the 
theory that on land 
else can ZrOW a soldier can 
is radically different 
fields and rolling hills with swamps, 


lakes and 
Its climate equally 


where nothing 
Gagetown 
It combines open 
dense bushlands, rivers, 
modest mountains 
varied, ranges from the sweltering 90s 
in summer to sub-zero weather in 
winter 

This pleases the army brass. On a 
tour of inspection one drizzling day 
last spring, Gen. Rockingham slogged 
through mud, brushed through packed 


thickets, climbed up and down steep 
hills and, staring at other challenging 
terrain, was heard to mutter, ‘““Wonder 
ful!” 


The prospect of green recruits hay 
ing to do the same gratified him as a 
practical infantryman “It is essen 
tial,”’ Rockingham has said ‘that 
manoeuvres be conducted over ground 
which is similar to that on which the 
formation may have to fight in earn 
est.” Accordingly, it is no coincidence 
that in many 
training area resembles the North Ger 


respects Gagetown’'s 
man plain, probably the first battle 

ground in any shooting war with Rus 
sia. With space to spare, the army will 
also be able to give its trainees a com- 
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500 miles of all-out racing! 
the ordeal men and machines face 
each year in the Indianapolis (1 
Speedway Auto Race. And for the 


his 
5-1 


first time in Indianapolis Race 130.840 miles per hour! 
tory, every car in the race used To get top performance out of 
ib Champions! What's more, not vour car—for the smooth, powerful 


one Champion Spark Plug was re- 
placed during the entire race! This 


CHECK YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


This year’s Indianapolis winner was 


JACK McGRATH 
BILL VUKOVICH 
JIMMY BRYAN..... 


marks the 24th and greatest Cham 
pion Indianapolis victory—with the 
winner, Bill Vukovich, setting a new 
record an average speed of 


That’s 


S.A.) 


vacation driving you want—put in 


5-rib Champions, too! 


OF 
RE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY MAY 31, 1954 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
FOR THE SECOND STRAIGHT YEAR I HAVE DRIVEN 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS TO VICTORY IN THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 500 MILE RACE I 


CORD. 


AVERAGE -EED 
NEW RACE 


T 

wa 


130.840 MILES PER HOUR SETS |! 
THANKS FOR A GREAT PRODU 
BILL VUKOVICH 


MAKE IT A RULE TO HAVE 
YOUR SERVICEMAN 
CHECK YOUR PLUGS NEXT 

TIME YOU HAVE AN ENGINE 

TUNE-UP OR LUBRICATION 

JOB . . . and replace only with 
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SPARK PLUGS 
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£ 
r \ nt Cr mp r n tn s tt 
+} 
the sucking Dogs Ir e centre nd 
t timber stands 4 H 
ts widest point a es CTORS 
(,age wn strikes W gt nd ¢ 
Lar men who ex 
t it ce t 
10 
r 
tr ps other my i 
he & s suc! terr 
nd so much oft it One dav this sun 
mer twenty Sherman tanks man’ 
by Royal Canadian Dragoons, set off 
Cou ¥> at iil 
~ The rammed throug! tr k 
rest crow flattening trees as th 
s telepr ne poles ihey kKed 
nt ts int deen ditches 
n | 
perea ver ne fences and W 
rougi Nater iwo came gre t 
ne nas e tank S Worst! rr 
It took two hours to free them. Later 


Set.-Major R. W. Deeming,. who has 


pee! soldier ng for zo years, niesseda 
| haven’t seen such mud since we were 
n Italy 
Mud, plus Gagetown's 1 ng hills 
minds some veterans of Kore Its 
ywlands, as noted, resemble the Nort! 
(,ern n p n The tr ning re 
studded with tarmhouses, ns nd 
llages ke New Jerusalen whit 
contains cluste f houses chur 
grave rd and small monumen 
ts four fallen of World W I] Th 
rn ns to spare then They mak 
the countryside more 
noeuvres 
Brother ot a Bazooka 
Gagetown’s climate fits it for year 
round training, though it sometimes ; 
suffers from extremes. It can be hot in 
summer, damply cold in winter (28 
helow, last year), foggy sometimes and 
1iny anytime All this suits the army 
fine ‘We want it that way some 
times.”” says Waugh, “*—-because wars 
don't stop when the weather gets 


lousy 
In these surroundings Canadian so] 
diers will train with a galaxy of weap 


from rifles on up to heavy artillery 


With an eye to efficiency, small-arms 


anges have been m ipped out close t 

the camp headquarters tank nd artil 

Vi, Vr i, bi. lery ranges farther away to the south 
Tom Maxtin’s lo little Bistros 


brother of the celebrated bazooka, w 


be used at Gagetown and, tucked of 


Parisians exclaim: 


one corner of the camp’s master 


is a small rectangle marked ABC 


simple designation belies the gr 


sons to be taught here how to stay 
alive in atomic, bacterial and chemical! 
wartare 

There are numerous streams and 


lakes, formerly fishing haunts, within 


the training area and one, Swan Lake 
is big enough for mock assault landings 


When Gen. Rockingham put his 3rd 
Brigade through exercises “‘Firebrand’ 
and Crescendo”’ at Gagetown this 
summer, only dummy ammunition was 
used Next year, once the entire train 
ing area has been cleared of civilians 
troops will train with live ammunition 
The consequent danger of fire poses a 


From the manager of the wine-cellar of the most celebrated big problem In 1926 a small brush 
restaurant in Paris. from owners of little wine-shops in the blaze got out of hand and destroyed 
. 23.000 acres of choice woodland on the 
side-streets, from leading grape-growers in France’s histori present camp site. Ottawa plans t 
ft to ti Canada issign rangers from the Department of 
yvinevards comes a chorus of tributes to tne wines of inada Oh. ves this wine vou can 
‘So smooth SO clea! Delectable be proud of sources to protect the Gagetown area 
vating”’ “Sound wines. indeed.” When full-scale manoeuvres are go 
ing on, possibly beginning next year, 
if you have not already formed the pleasant habit of drinking h AA a all traffic will be stopped on the Broad 
. glass of good Canadian wine with your evening meal, we 5 eee Pe Road, New Brunswick’s best highway 
fe i ‘ , i. Henri Chava wns a which splits the training area on its way 
suggest that you try it now We trust that you, too, will say small bistro, the from Saint John to Fredericton. Until 
Delhcious ! and will olten let the rood wines of ¢ anada f ens ; Paris, or unless Ottawa provides another high 

: , : where many Paris gourmets way skirting the camp, motorists will 
add enjoyment to youl meals. After all, the cost 1s only a lew vather to enjoy his have to use a winding road along ths 
cents a glass. Why not try a Can idian wine today ? Canadian excellent meals and wines St. John River and travel an extra 2! 

miles between the two cities 
Wine Institute, 111 Richmond St. West, Toronto. 
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<} 
manded British forces in America in was ( mp Commander Waugh 
Por firet tin gaye ( 17é Rewarded with farm iands Waugn is big chunky mat +49 
ot of the New Brunewick for being true t t he with a sharp nose, ad ncing girtr nd 
a ; bee crown wher ls were not graving hairline that is on the retreat 
ry nd made their firet homes n tribute t the f + that as 
x the wt tents +} n Kingstor (ont he nee 
When the rd Brigade’s 600 mer fanned in the f ¢he ninth inning 
moved into the same rea this summer with the bases :ded 
t the me in ng motorcade nd Probably no man in the Canadian 
ting name settled down t ng nder tive Army knows Camp Gagetowr s wel 
‘ Bey, mur f ¢ r wn. founded by the hand to greet them, standing outside has vered most of it, from the peak 
Wine Master of the world’s 


Gagetown’s headquarters is rising 
now in a clearing of roughly four square 
miles at the northern end of the camp, 
near the village of Oromocto. Almost 
ill its buildings, ranging from tiny gate- 
houses to a sprawling ordnance depot, 
will be built of reinforced concrete and 
steel--unlike most of Canada’s jerry- 
built army posts, 

At the present time 800 construction 
workers with bulldozers and steam 
shovels are grading the headquarters 
site, laying sewage, water, power, heat- 
ing and communication lines and build 
ing 20 miles of streets. All of Gage- 
town’s utilities, including its hot-water 
heating system, will be in a concrete 
tunnel running beneath five miles of 
the principal streets. Most of Gage 
town’s roadways, except those used by 
tanks, will be asphalt. The tanks rate 
concrete 

By next summer, when the roads and 
utilities have been completed, construc 
tion of Gagetown’s buildings will be 
well under way. ‘They’ll include offi 
ers’ and NCOs’ quarters and barracks 
for more than 4,000 men, tank hangars, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic chap 
els, garages and stores, a guardhouse 
ind detention barracks, hospital, drill 
halls, gun sheds and the ordnance depot 
vhich is twice the size of a football 
field 

By next fall, after another brigade 
group has broken camp, the first of 
Gagetown’s permanent units will move 
n. And by New Year’s Day of 1957 
the army expects the camp will be 
complete to the last fire hydrant and 
light socket 

Half of the clearing on which the 
headquarters is now being built will be 
left vacant, ready to double the camp’s 
size in the event of wholesale mobili 
zation 

Work on the Gagetown townsite, a 
900-acre triangle distinct from the 
camp but close to it, will be started 
next spring. First phase of the army’s 
plans calls for 1,400 housing units 
costing between $12,000 and $14,000 
each——and, ultimately, 2,500 of them 
Suilt to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation specifications, Gagetown’s 
homes will be for one or two families 
but no more Experience has 
shown that army wives and their hus 
bands dislike the barracks-style apart- 
ment life of many army camps. Gage 
town will offer them the privacy, or 
near-privacy, that they might have in 
i bungalow in the suburbs of Toronto, 
Calgary or Halifax. 

When the army camp is completed 
it will have a permanent year-round 
strength of about 5,000 officers and 
men who will pay rent according to 
rank. 

The need for a camp like Gagetown 
was felt sharply soon after the out 
break of the Korean War when Canada 
began recruiting her largest “‘peace- 
time” army. In 1951 the Department 
of National Defense sent out teams of 
surveyors to find a site. It had to be on 
the east coast, close to railheads and 
embarkation ports It needed a variety 
of terrain and a climate for year-round 
training And the area had to be 
sparsely populated 

After shopping around in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick they re« 


Gagetown district 


ommended _ the 
Before it was finally chosen the Defense 
Minister and his military advisers 
studied room-sized aerial maps of the 
site. To prevent land speculation, the 
plans were kept secret. “It was all very 
hush-hush,”’ Brigadier T. Eric Snow 
New Brunswick area commander, said 
later 

Having approved the site Ottawa 
moved swiftly to acquire it. On Aug 
7, 1952, all lands staked out by the 
government’s surveyors were expro- 
priated and turned over to the army 
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From that moment, theoretically, the man With grey-flecked hair and a to the late 1700s the days of the 


two thousand people living on the hearty manner completely at variance Loyalists 


camp site were trespassers on their own with his role as a wholesale evicter. His Millar moved from Ottawa and 
farms and wood lots. They didn’t like 
it. They held protest meetings, sent land, then to make a cash settlement icton 
letters and telegrams to Ottawa and for their losses to the army To aid tant, Lee Mersereau, prepared a map of 
generally damned the army him, besides his own staff of 18, was a the camp site, eight feet by twelve feet 

For Ottawa there remained the awk battery of 15 lawyers, headed by 
ward problem of compensating Gage Arthur Limerick, a quiet middle-aged 
Fredericton barrister grants. Then, working in shifts at two 


Limerick has called what ensued ‘“‘the 


job was to find out who owned what settled down for a long stay in Frede1 


Immediately he and his assis 


from aerial photos. On it they super 
imposed an ancient chart of the original 
towns trate displaced persons and 


evicting them, without losing too many registry offices, Limerick’s lawyers tried 


dollars or friends This task fell to most complicated land deal on record.” searching titles up to the present day 
Frank Millar, a 39-year-old real-estate What made it so, to begin with, was But they soon found that many prope 
officer of the Department of National the fact that most of the thousand-odd ties had been subdivided, lumped with 
Defense. Millar is a big moon-faced properties to be paid for dated back others or left to unknown  peopk 


ow in 2 Sizes 


Millions of luscious “Aristocrat” 


tomatoes have come to Heinz 
spotless kitchens at the peak of per- 
fection. Today, all across Canada, 


stores are ready with an abundant 


supply of luscious “new pack”’ 


tomato products. 


Stock your pantry shelves now with 


a plentifel supply of Heinz Tomato 


Ketchup—now in the big 15 oz. 


family size and the handy 11 oz. size 


also Heinz Tomato Juice, Cream 


of Tomato Soup and Chili Sauce. 
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abroad So they went out into the come to as a bride 75 years before. He 
field, found out who was living on each made an offer of $20,000 settlement fo: 
over, There is but one piece of property, and began untangling the son’s two “Tell me,”’ 
| from there to establish ownership Mrs. McCarthy cut in, ““‘what price do 
pati the mark of a perfect host They had to climb family trees, dig they pay for contentment?’’ After they 
Guests retire while he pours for each it their roots and probe strange wills settled she bought another farm 36 i 
a gl ot rich, full-bodied Paarl To buy one emall property worth miles away 
Imported Port. Yes, Paarl product $8,000, they had to chase down 17 heirs Edward Barton, a farmer at Clones 
of the sun-drenched valle in Canada, the United States ind was no happier ibout leaving “My 
of South Africa. a name revered England grandfather came here in 1840 fron 
thie 1 ove ior qualit ind favour... As the legal staff cleared the title to lreland he told a Rewapaper raperter 
Oud how) dd final touch of distinctior each property it was colored in on the ‘‘He carried boards on his back to build 
{ master map. Then Millar or Mersereau his first shelter. It’s not right to take 
| went to talk terms our land.”” Barton got $23,000 in com 
At first,’’ Millar recalls, “‘we met pensation 
tH, ‘ / | ca luncheon. cocktail solid hostility. Naturally, people don’t Johannes Vahtra, an Estonian DP 
‘ 'Z inal. touch y ‘ linne 1rmal or informal like to be told they’ve got to give up had bought his farm only two years 
/ ig n Paarl Imported Brand their homes and get out, and that’s just before He received $9,000 
ifter Millar had talked to them in ther \ Lesson in Tactics 
“A y rid kitchens, out on the back forty and at 
dehsnttully inexpensive, meetings held in rural halls, they start Some landowners settled promptl) 
) ed coming to terms. He promised them ind drove away in new cars. To other 
PA } ‘fair and just prices’”’ and ‘plenty of moving was a hardship. One old mar | 
I A\ AN R L time to get out lost his home to the army and went t« | 
SOUTH AFRICAN Later, Millar called the m the be st live on his nen s farm, five miles away L 
WINES AND BRANDIES (Canad ane there are patriots just outside the A few 
Some sold eagerly Others, deeply nights later he got up dressed and went 
rooted, were naturally reluctant “to back to if In the morning an army t 
leave farms that had been in their fami officer found him aslee« pon the floor of 
eo lies for generations A few thought in upstairs bedroom I got a bit 
> 4 we were out to gyp them saves Mer homesick,”’ he said 
MN, f a \ sereau and a few others thought they A woman who went to see Millar in 
Ss. i vere dealing with Santa Claus.” his Fredericton office was determined 
a Their policy set by Ottawa lay to hold out ‘It’s my land,”’ she said 
4 S somewhere in the middle. They weren’t pounding his desk. “and you can’t 
= to drive a hard bargain. brandishing make me sell Millar took her name ( 
r the big club of expropriation Neither the location of her property checked 
1 were they to squander taxpayers’ into his files and came up smiling u 
' money just to get an unpleasant job ‘You'll be happy to know he said 
over with Government appraisers “that we don’t want your land 
sent around to each property, heard The visitor stiffened What!” she 
claims for land, buildings, crop losses said. “I’ve been trying to unload th 
and such and rated them in dollars and place for ten years. You've got to take 
cents. In the village of Petersville an t. It’s discrimination!”’ Millar politely P 
appraiser met Mrs. Mary McCarthy 1 turned he down, reflecting that here I 
95-vear-old widow who lived with her was lesson in tactics for the army n 
cats and her son in the house she had Besides arranging settlements rang . 
ti 
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Wy VINYL floor tiles 7 

[he sparkling colours of vinyl floor tiles are “‘locked-in’’ and go 
right through the tiles . . . can’t fade or chip off! A superb colour range 


is yours to choose from .. . pattern a vinyl tile floor to your own taste! 
Floor tiles based on <CR vinyl resins have a tough, durable surface that 


won’t let dirt, grease or stains sink in. They’re tough enough to stand years of 


rugged wear from children’s play, yet resilient enough to keep foot- 
fatigue to a minimum. Vinyl floor tiles wash like a charm and hold their ; 
original shine beautifully .. . there’s really no need for waxing | 
unless you want an exceptionally high lustre. 
There's a vinyl tile for every need made by such famous manufacturers as f 


Armstrong Cork Canada Limited, Building Products Limited, I 


The Flintkote Company of Canada Ltd. 
e illustrated folder “How to Lay-a Tile Floor” to 


adian Resins and Chemicals Limited, Dept.‘ M’, 
600 Dorchester St. W., Montreal, Que 


ASK FOR ! 
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‘Don't tell this to a soul, but did you hear... 


from $800 to $265,000 paid to a 
imber company helping displaced 
people to find new homes and st1 uggling 
hrough a welter of paper work, Millar 
ind his staff had to look after a million 
mall details. Arrangements had to be 
nade to care for about 30 graveyards 
the army will tend them and permit 
egular visiting days; compensation had 
be reckoned ind paid for schools 
elephone lines and roads: timber yields 
1 to be calculated, for most farmers 

id small wood lots 


Now. two vears after the land was 


xpropriated, only a small portion of 
the army’s 274,000 acres is yet to be 
paid for In all, nearly 1,100 settle 
ments may have been made and a few 


holdout cases may go to the Exchequer 
Court of Canada The total cost, 
neluding administration and $80,000 
n legal fees, is expected to run close 
1 


to oi 


} millions 


Asks Army to Tea 


Most of Gagetown’s former residents 
have resettled in the Norton and Sussex 
districts of New Brunswick and have 
changed over from mixed farming and 
logging to dairy farming Some older 
farmers have retired and a few younger 
men have left New srunswicK Few 
people, says Millar, have he ld grudges 
igainst the army once they’ve been 
paid. The army isn’t so sure. Rece ntly, 
nartyv of soldiers found this message 


pinned to the railing in an abandoned 
hurch. ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.”’ 

Though the army had the power all 
ilong to seize land on thirty days’ 
notice and argue about it later, only 
ynce did it pull its rank. Last winter 
the few civilians remaining in the 
outhern half of Camp Gagetown were 
told thev’d have to be out by June 1 
Che 3rd Brigade was coming In 

All complied except Mrs Mabel Nel 
son. a middle-aged woman who decided 
she didn’t want to sell her 150-acre 
farm She had just finished spring 
housecleaning. ‘“‘I’d be crazy to sell 
this place after getting it all fixed up,” 
she said. So Col Waugh went t 
her He read her a section of the 
National Defense Act stating that tres 
passers would be liable to a year in jail, 
i fine of $1,000, or both. When he asked 
her to sign a paper acknowledging that 


» see 


the act had been read to her she re- 
fused. “‘As long as the army hasn’t got 
the lease.”’ she said, “they can’t turn 
me out.’”’ As Waugh left she told him 
she’d be glad to have his soldiers drop 
n for a cup of tea any time they were 
sround because they were “nice lads 

Mrs. Nelson was ordered to appear 
in court but before the date of her hear- 
ing she came to terms and moved away 

About two vears earlier, when Mrs 
Nelson and other landowners first 


heard of the Gagetown project, J. B. 
McNair, then Premier of New Bruns- 
wick, hailed it as “‘the biggest event in 
New Brunswick’s economic history 
It will cost $50 millions to build and 
$15 millions a year (including soldiers’ 
pay to maintain 

Although the province as a whole 
liked this prospect Saint John business 
men objectea to the location of the 
permanent headquarters at the nor 
thern end of the training area, near 
Fredericton Parker Mitchell, pr 
dent of the Saint John Board of Trade 
says that Fredericton was favored “‘for 


political reasons.’’ This apparently re 
ferred to the fact that the city is in the 
riding of York-Sunbury, political home 
of Labor Minister Milton Gregg 

Originally the army planned to build 
its first 1,400 PMQs— permanent mar 
ried quarters in Fredericton itself 


There would thus be natural inter 


mingling of military and civilian people 
which the army likes to see for reasons 
of practical public relations But Fred 
ericton tried to drive too hard a bar 


gain. It wanted the army to build the 


houses provide ill services sewage, 
water and streets—and submit the 
whole de velopment to taxation The 


army decided to set up its own town 

Even so, Camp Gagetown will mean 
much to both Fredericton and Saint 
John. While supplies for the base will 
be bought largely in stately Frederic 
ton. bigger brasher Saint John has 
more attractions for the soldier on leave 
with money to spend 

The proximity of these two cities was 
one of the reasons for putting the camp 
where it is. While Gagetown will have 
baseball and football fields, an 800-seat 
theatre. a large recreation centre, gym 
nasium and messes, the army isn’t kid 
ding itself that these will be enough 

30th Saint John and Fredericton have 
set up committees to study ways to 
keep soldiers entertained 

Canada’s wartime army camps were 
the butt of much soldier humor. Some 
were described as “‘sand pits with week 
end passes” and at one time a group of 
men stationed at Camp Debert, out 
side Truro N.S earnestly considered 
hoisting the Russian flag on the grounds 
that Debert was really a thinly dis 
guised part of Siberia Camp Gage 
town, a vast improvement, 1s already 
coming in for its share. Last spring, at 
a refresher course held in Fredericton 
for recruiting officers of the New 

3runswick area, one officer engaged in 
a mock interview with another, the 
prospective rec ruit: 

“Now, you understand,” he said, “‘if 
you join up you may be called on to go 
places in defense of your country - 

‘“‘Like where?” 

“Like Germany, Korea, the far 
north, anywhere even to Camp 
Gagetown.” * 
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Do VOU? 
snapshots sometimes 
look fuzzy and 


indistinct just 


when you want them 


to turn out bright and sparkling? 


Could be for several reasons, but more often 


than not it’s simply because there just wasn’t enough light. 


There’s one way to be sure of the light—Sylvania flash. 
Indoors, outdoors, in sunlight or shadow Sylvania flash- 
bulbs give you light when and where you want it—clear, 
bright light for sparkling, top-flight pictures. 

Before you take another picture, buy a sleeve of Sylvania 
Blue Dot flashbulbs at your favourite photo store . . . and 


say goodbye to the Willies! 
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Monutfacturers of Fluorescent, Incandescent and Photoflash Lomps. 
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Edinburgh Castle is Invaded 
by “‘The Garrisons” from Canada 


*“ EDINBURGH CASTLE IS ONLY ONE of the many places my family was 
visit in Britain last summer Mrs. Flint Garrison, from 
[er i, Ontar The Garrison family is s} n here at the entrance to the 
md tr muct nad tor ittle 


THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
it : DEPT. MM/8 


90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


w to visit Brit un, 


RICE BREWED 


TO THE CANADIAN TASTE 


The Mystery of Jerome 


DRAWING BY 


DON SEXTON 


N AUG. 23, 1863, near Sandy 
Cove, N Ne) a village boy 
named George Albright came 
upon the biggest mystery in Can 
idian maritime history 1 legless 
man about 25 years of age with 
1 box of ship’s biscuits and a 
pits her of water lying helplessly 


yn a deserted ‘tch of the Bay of 


indy shore 
He taken to the Vilage 


Because the few words he spoke 


were n Italian he was quest oned 


by the various Italians of the 
distri He told then name 
was Jerome and that his legs had 
been frozen, but nothing else He 
responded to continued question 


ing with rage or sullen indifference 
When offered pen and ink he indi 
ated that he couldn’t, or wouldn’t 
write 

Jerome lived imong the people 
of Digby county for 48 years. In 
that time the only other thing he 
told them ibout himself was that 
he came from Trieste, on a ship 
called the Colombo 

Gradually a legend grew that 
Jerome was a member of a ducal 
Italian family and had aroused 
the anger of the sinister Mafia 
Chis secret society, the tale went, 
had cut off his legs and dumped 
him on the Canadian shore His 
th in 


iristocrati ippearance hig 
telligent forehead, gradually 


whitening hair, mustache and trim 


pointed beard—and his vague Ital- 
ian background were all that sup 
ported the legend 

A less romantic version drifted 
icross the Bay of Fundy from New 


Brunswick Jerome was said to 


have been stowaway aboard an 
Italian ship, the Colombo, and had 
escaped into the woods when the 
was loading near Saint John 


found work in the lumber 


imps, Where, one bitter night in 
March, he fell between the logs 
into a millpond Doctors found 
it necessary to amputate his in 
jured, frozen legs His upkeep 
being expensive some thrifty New 
Brunswickers paid an American 
schooner captain to transport him 
to Nova Scotia shores, where they 
said he would be among friends 

It is true that the night before 
Jerome was found at Sandy Cove 
two Ame rican S&¢ hooners were seen 
standing off the coast 
men, Robert Bishop and William 


into shore assumed the schooners 


work 


dridge, who saw a small boat put 


were taking on fresh water, and 
dismissed the incident from their 
minds, until Jerome was found 
No investigation was ever made 
in or around Trieste, nor any at 
tempt made to trace the Colombo 
for information on Jerome He 
died on April 19, 1912, still without 
revealing his past. Edward Rowe 


Snow. 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s 


colorful past, Maclean’s will pay 


$50. Indicate source material 


and mail to Canadianeedotes, Maclean's Magazine, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto. No contributions can be returned, 
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My Eighty Years 
On Wheels 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


nniskillen, four miles away. For there 
vas no Presbyterian church at Tyrone, 
ind the good Ulstermen journeyed to 
the kirk at Enniskillen. 

[t was in the kirk that my father met 
Mary Smith, the daughter of Scottish 
settlers who had come to Enniskillen 
from Perthshire two or three years after 
the MecLaughlins reached Tyrone. She 
was a bonnie lass, this Enniskillen girl 
who was to become my mother: I can 
remember her to this day, nearly eighty 
vears later, even though I was only five 
years old when we had the great mis 
fortune to lose her in 1878, the same 
year my father moved his little carriage 
shop to Oshawa. I know just how my 
mother looked then, in the days not 
many vears after my father courted her 
ifter church on Sundays and then mar 

ed her: I know not only from my 
memory, but because she had once had 
her photograph taken, and many years 
iter Sir Wyly Grier painted her por 
t from it for me to hang in a place 

f honor in my home 

In due time after his Sunday visits 
o Enniskillen my father could inform 
Granddad that he was going to marry 
Mary Smith. On the acreage Grand- 
dad deeded to him on hearing this news, 
my father set to work to build a home 
for his bride. It was to be a better house 
McLaughlins had 


of boards, not logs. Now 


than the one the 
started in 
d 


ing to “‘build a house”’ 


; when a young man says he is go 


it usually means 
calling in a contractor to do the work 
In my father’s case it meant building a 
house with his own hands, of his own 


Cutters in a Catalogue 


meant felling the trees, cutting the 


logs to length, hauling them to the saw 
mill, hauling the lumber back to the 
te he had chosen for the house and 


Nearby he put up a 
There wasn’t much to be 


hen building it 
lriving shed 
stored in that shed, just a few tools and 
odds and ends. But there were compen 
itions for the emptiness of the shed 
meant that my father could build a 
fine big work bench At that work 
bench, in the evenings, he made dozens 
hit 


of axe handles, using the finest straig 
grained bits of hardwood that he had 
selected from the lumber milled for 
1OUSE With his little farm still being 
leared of 


1andles were an important source 


virgin forest those ax 


} 


revenue. 
But the Governor—I might as well 


start using now the name we called 


his 


him, in affection and respect, for all | 
life—the Governor wasn’t satisfied. He 


was eager to make more ambitious use 
of his self-taught skill in working wood 
One of his treasured possessions was an 
old catalogue illustrated with won 
drous pictures of carriages, wagons and 
cutters. The Governor pored over these 
pictures with endless interest, tracing 
with his finger the elaborate curves and 
carvings of the bodies; he studied the 
methods of fastening the body frame 
to the springs and the springs to the 
wheels or runners. Then one day he 
reached a decision: 

“I’m going to build one of those.”’ 

His first project was comparatively 
modest—-a sleigh. While he was work 
ing on it, a neighbor passed by, stopped 
to see what Bob McLaughlin was up to 
in his shed, watched the quality of 
wood and workmanship he was putting 
into his first sleigh, and said 

“Will you sell me that cutter when 


it’s finished?”’ 
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the same time 
work himself, of course 


eled about the countryside, 


“T’ll make you another one like it 


said the Governor, “‘and you can specify 
the time you want it 
“production line’? was two cutters at 


Thus his first 


He couldn’t do all the 
In those days 


small carriage and wagon shops were 
dependent on journeyman artisans 
and “‘journeymen’”’ they really 
blacksmiths and upholsterers who trav- 


stopping 


off to perform their special work on as 
many vehicles as the shop had ready, 
then moving on to the next shop 


It was a very casual schedule these 


ave fun 


ll] Eur 
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summer 


journeymen kept The state of the two apprentices asd his supply of horse 
roads, the amount of work to be done hair, canvas, leather and other uphol- 
at any one place, the artisan’s own stery materials My mother had to 


habits of temperance or intemperance provide room and board for the jour 


all these determined how punctually neyman and his apprentices—-that was 


a journeyman would urrive for his part of the unwritten contract 
assignment In that leisurely age the The promised d of delivery of the 
neighbor's cutter was drawing near and 


uncertainty of the journeyman’s com 
to do the 


ronwork on both cutters had 


ing was of no great consequence as a still the blacksmith who wa 
rule, but it so happened that the essential 


Governor's first production schedule not arrived Meanwhile the man who 

was geared to a very tight deadline had ordered the cutter came around to 
He was fortunate with his upholster see how it Wa progressing He iid to 

er, J. B. Keddie, of Oshawa, who ar the Governor 

rived in good time In his wagon were Bob, | forgot to tell you--I want a 


this fall...in EUROPE! 
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picture painted on the back of that cut 
ter: King Billy crossing the Boyne on 
his white horse.”’ 

My father, unlike many of his North 
of lreland Protestant neighbors was 
not an Orangeman. Moreover, he had 
never seriously tried his hand at px 
ture painting Sut he set to and pro 
duced a creditable——and vivid—picture 
of the event that made July 12 famous 
Three quarters of a century later that 
cutter came back into the possession of 
the McLaughlins, and the picture the 
Governor painted on the back of his 
first vehicle was still recognizable 
espec ially the white horse. Thereafter 
no customer had to use any great per 
suasion to get my father to paint pi 
tures on their vehicles 

When the blacksmith finally a: 
rived, quite unabashed at his tardiness, 
there was so little time left that he and 
my father had to work day and night to 
finish the cutters. But finished they 
were, and one was delivered to the 
staunch Orangeman 

But, strangely enough, it was the 
Governor’s near-failure rather than his 
success that probably led to the growth 
of the Tyrone shed into General Motors 
of Canada. It is not difficult to umagine 
what might have happened if that 
blacksmith had arrived on time and 
given my father no cause for worry: the 
Governor might well have been content 
to continue the production system then 
in vogue with the dozens of small car 


ri shops in Ontario, which used 


Lge 


isiting journeyman artisans for im 
‘ 


portant roles in carriage building, with 
resulting limited production and de 
pe ndence on the whims of 1 very 
independent bunch of men 

The lesson the Governor learned 
from the belated blacksmith led to an 
important decision: to build his own 
tiny blacksmith shop in front of the 
shed at Tyrone. The upholstering end 
was never a problem; J. B. Keddie was 
1 reliable man and a fine workman. He 
was to stay with my father as journey 
man upholsterer until the business 
moved to Oshawa, when he became 
foreman of the McLaughlin Carriage 
Company, a position he held for the 
rest of his life 

Soon the demand for cutters and 
wagons outgrew the Tyrone shop, and 
in 1869, two years after he made his 
first pair of cutters, the Governor de 
cided to move to a larger community 
Enniskillen. In that year my brother 
George was born My eldest brother 
Jack (J. J. McLaughlin) was three 
years old: | was to be born two years 
later 

In Enniskillen the Governor built 
somewhat larger shop witl i separate 


blacksmith shop; on the second floor 
was a room where wheels hung from the 
ceiling to dry and, surmounting every 
thing. a small tower where the town 
bell was installed. The Governor w 

still building only cutters and wagons 
but in his fine new shop he decided ti 
trv his hand at a carriage the Me 
Laughlin representative at the coming 
‘ He and 
Mr. Keddie gave it their best and pro 


ounty fair at Bowmanvil 


luced i beautiful phaeton Am ng 
entrie which included the products of 
of eastern Ontario’s largest car 
! e makers, the McLaughlin phaetor 
won first prize. Immediately the M 


Laughlin carriage shop stopped making 


wagons ind went in for carriages 
My own first recollection of the car 
riage business was a painful one. One 


day when I was five I wandered into 


the room where the wheels were hung 
from the ceiling to dry. A wheel fell on 


me, knocking me out and opening a 
deep gash in my head. I was carried to 
my father’s office—howling lustily as 
soon as | recovered my breath, I have 
no doubt--and while everyone else 
fussed around wondering what should 


be done next, the Governor solved the 
problem simply: he produced one of 
those brown-striped humbugs and gave 
it to me. The pain and the tears stop 
After that, the 
family always said I had ‘“‘wheels in the 
head.”’ And I suppose they were right 
I have now been earning my living with 


ped miraculously 


turning wheels for just sixty-seven 
years 
The McLaughlin carriage shop out 


grew Enniskillen within half dozen 


years of moving there It now em 
ployed as many as eight men at busy 
seasons, but it operated under condi 
tions that would cause a businessman 
today to pull out his hair in handfuls 
There was, for example, no bank; 
Enniskillen was a long way from the 
nearest railway, and all supplies had to 
be carted in. In 1876 the Governor de 
cided to make the big and daring move 

to Oshawa 

It might be wondered how any busi 
ness could expand, or operate at all 
without banking facilities. Perhaps the 
answer lies in the fact that a village 
carriage maker seventy-five years ago 
didn’t do business the way it is done 
today I have before me a faded and 


MISINFORMED 


Whoever first stated, 

All men are born free,” 
Should just see the bills 
Obstetricians send ME! 


LAURIE KOHL 


torn journal in the Governor’s hand 
writing, in which a typical entry is that 


of Feb. 10, 1875 


H Taylor one cutter! S30 in 
cash next fall and seven cords of 
good dry hardwood, maypole or 


beech 


When I say the move to Oshawa was 
daring, I am not reflecting my father’s 
attitude, but that of our competitors 
There were at that time two established 
carriage makers in Oshawa, and they 
let it be known that in their opinion 
“McLaughlin will last six months.”’ It 
took a little longer than that for further 
changes to occur in the Oshawa carriage 
industry—-and when they did it was the 
competitors who disappeared 

[It is true that the Governor brought 
no great ambition for expansion to 
Oshawa. After he had bought a lot and 
erected a smallish three-story building 
on it, with a separate brick blacksmith 
shop he sold the balance of the lot to 
the town, which built a jail on it and 
later the city hall 

And indeed my father’s methods did 


not permit mushroom growth. People 
t 


called him “‘a crank for quality and he 
took it as a compliment .o workman 
would dare ski job, or rush it 
through, because my father inspected 


everything and poor workmanship was 


the one sure way of calling down his 


wrath: he was disdainfu f the qual 
ot the carriage-n dw ire ravetin 
salesmen tried to get him to buy, and 
nsisted on using nothing but Norw 
ron toug! nd durable n | whiel 
( er tirne muct s ord 
nary iron 


nor produced an invention that was t 
revolutionize the carriage industry and 
expand the little McLaughlin shop int 
i million-dollar-a-year enterprise It 


was, strangely for my father whose 
great concern had been with the wood 
work and who had hired others for the 
metal parts, an invention made of 
metal. It was a new “‘gear”’ for buggies 
and carriages. The “gear” is all that 
part of a carriage between the body and 


the wheels—-the springs, couplings, 


chassis and the mechanism that per 
mits the front axle to turn and thus 
steer the vehicle. 

The McLaughlin gear had long flex 
ible springs, couplings of Norway iron 
of course, brass and rubber washers 
But the most important part was the 
turning mechanism There’s an old 
saying, “‘as useless as a new-type fiftl 
wheel,’” but the Governor belied tha 
saying by incorporating a fifth whee 
into the turning mechanism of his gear 
ind he patented it. The McLaughl 
gear is, | suppose, part of the vanished 
history of a vanished type of vehicle 
But in those days it was big news. I' 
made carriages safer and smoothe 
riding 

From my father’s point of view, hi 
new gear was just another improve 
ment in the design of his carriages, and 
he made them only with the intentior 
of using them in his own products 
until Tony Foster saw the gear 

Tony Foster was the most popular ol 
the many traveling salesmen who called 
on my father. He was a memorable and 
colorful figure, and we were always 
glad to see him come to the shop 
dressed in a soft tweed hat, braided 
velvet coat, horse-blanket vest, yellow 
gloves, and carrying a cane. Tony sold 
upholstering material and hardwar 
items, and he was always sure of an 
order from the Governor, even wher 
we weren't really low on inventory of 
the goods he sold 3ut this day Tony 
didn’t have time for a sales talk. He 
took a look at a McLaughlin gear that 
had been set up, leaned his ample 
weight on the springs, tested the fift! 
wheel steering mechanism and said 

“By Jove, Mr. McLaughlin, that’s a 
fine looking geal I could sell some 
of those to my customers, now 

The Governor thought of this idea 
All right 


Tony, if you can sell them, we'll sel 


for a moment, then said 


them to you 

Tony waited to hear no more He 
hurried back to Guelph and described 
the gear to his boss, Chris Kloepfe: 
later MP for Guelph A couple of 
days later both Tony Foster and Mr: 
Kloepfer arrived early in the morning 
They looked the gear over again, then 
spent the rest of the morning in the 
Governor's office 

When my father came home at noon 
he held a solemn conference with his 
sons, two teen-agers and me not yet in 


my teens. “‘Boys,’’ he said, “‘I have had 
an offer to sell the gear patent.’’ He 
paused. ““Ten thousand dollars.’” Pause 
“That’s a lot of money.” Pause. “‘Will 


I take it?’’ 
I suppose that, since he had done u 
the honor of consulting us on this very 


important matter, we should hav 


thought over the question for a minute 
or two. But we didn’t. In one voice we 
chorused No, don’t sell it 

Che Governor returned to Fost« ind 
Kloepfer and announced h decisio1 
not to sell the gear patent But he 
offered them exclusive rights to sell the 
gear tself icross Canada provided 
they placed a minimum order for 1,000 
to be taken over a period of two year 
\s turned out, that was a conserva 

contract vyhict indere mated 

lony’s lesmanship and the appeal « 
t hye to ther I I kers 
the vears which remained of the heyda 
if the carriage Foster was to send ir 
wders for nearly 20,000 gears 

To manufacture this sideline we had 


to expand both the carriage f 


ictory anda 
the blacksmith shop: and then we had 
to enlarge again to meet the increased 
demand for the carriages with the new 
gear which we built ourselves. It might 
be thought that by selling other car 
riage makers this important part we 
were competing with ourselves Sut it 
didn’t work out that way. Carriage fa 
tories all over the country advertised 
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products as equiy ped with the 
McLaughlin gear’’ and 


they were 


mnadaeriul new 


idvertising us 


il meant 
ople figured, “If we’re buying a car 
vith a McLaughlin gear, why not 


the whole McLaughlin carriage?” 


Now 


carriages 


drive away in a new carriage. 
gears and for 


started to come in from places that our 


orders for 


shipper had never heard of, places far 
beyond Ontario in eastern and western 


Canada. Walking through the crowded 


Douglas airliners circle the 


DC-6, DC-6B or the DC-7 


it 


> 


m 
il 


for your fare! 


Stevenson, Manley Rose, T. A. Chad- 
burn. They sold McLaughlin carriages 
literally from coast to coast. 

In the early days of this expansion, 
while the carriage shop was still small, 
I graduated from high school I was 
only sixteen, 8O | suppose I should con- 
fess modestly that I was a fairly bright 
scholar. But I think one reason was 
that I found the world such an excit- 
ing place that I wanted to get out into 
it as soon as I could 

I had no great urge to go into the 
carriage business. My brother Jack had 
graduated as a chemist from the Uni- 


More than 200 airlines are now flying Douglas air- 


i 


‘lanes. In fact, the world’s airlines fly more Douglas 
planes than all other makes combined, 


You can identify a Douglas-built airplane by the 


DC-3, DC-4, DC-6, DC-6B, 


Choose the airlines that fly Douglas planes 


Iiven some carriage makers came busy shops the Governor regretted that 
ound to that point of view After he had sold that “‘surplus’”’ half of his 
fitting McLaughlin gears to their own lot 
hicles for a time the tarted order To take advantage of this gratifying 
ing ympleted carriages and thus be- new demand for the carriages he had 
ime our agents been building for nearly twenty years, 
Lintil then our sales had been almost my father hired his first traveling sales- 
ntirely local. Often buyer would man, John Henry. Others were put on 
come to our shop with a horse and the road in quick succession: William 
~ ] * 
» 
s 
= 
world-wide fleet of Douglas airliners 
Every minute of every day, Douglas-built airplanes 
are flying through the skies of the world. They link p 
all the continents, span all the seas. They serve 
virtually every nation of the free world 
In a single day, these Douglas planes cover a dis- “DC” in its name 
tance equal to 120 times around the Equator. That's DC-7 
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Toronto and was in Ne A 
York doing what he called ‘“‘lookins 
things over Actually, he was ever 
then planning his own great enterpris 

the founding of the Canada Dry 
beverage company. My brother George 


versity ol 


a couple of years older than I, was al 
ready apprenticed to the carriage sho; 
and I thought that one second-genera 
tion carriage maker in the family was 
enough 

Besides. there were other things | 
wanted to try. I thought I might like 
to become a hardware merchant, and 
worked in Dan Cinnamon’s store for 
five months I thought of becoming 
a lawyer—I fancied I looked a litth 
like one. I knew from George that ap 
prenticeship with the Governor was no 
rest cure. It meant working practically 
from dawn to after dusk, six days a 
week, and that would interfere with the 
bicycling I was so keen on 

Not, mind you, that the Governor let 
any of his family suffer from idle hands 
We were not allowed to run the streets 
at night: there was cordwood to_ be 
sawed, the horses to be looked after 
any number of chores around the house 
We didn’t have a hired man until much 
But I still managed to find time 
The Gover 


later 
for some furious cycling. 
nor must have been concerned about 
this, although he 
mentioned my 


never reprimanded 
me. But he over 
enthusiastic cycling in a letter to Jack 


My brother replied 


Rega pe 
iti it see fasc 
tion 
I ) i 
It e¢€ + 
its a l cr 
‘ 
ong 1ce 


Once for a holiday 
I rode from Oshawa to Brockville and 


Long distances? 


back over dirt roads, a distance of more 
than 300 miles. Often I rode the thirty 
miles to Toronto and back in one day 
That was a toll road, but being on a 
bicycle I didn’t have to pay. Almost 
every day of the week I took a sixteen- 
to eighteen-mile swing around the 
Oshawa to Whitby to 
And this was not on a modern 


Columbus 
circuit 
cycle, but on an oldtime solid high 
wheeler with a little bit of a pilot wheel 
I entered races at all the fairs and meets 
I could get to, with pretty fair success 
In fact, George said jokingly that | 
brought home so many cups and cruets 
ind pik kle dishes that I would be able 
to furnish a house when I got married 

I knew the answer to that one | 
wasn’t ever going to marry I was go 
ing to be too busy to be anything else 
but a bachelor 


What 


with the Governor was a very pleasant 


finally decided me to go in 


but firm letter from Jack, in which he 
persuaded me that it was my duty to 
enter the family business. So in 1887 
| became an apprentice in the uphol 
stery shop | soon found that Georg 
had not been exaggerating when he 
idvantage to be the 
I swept the floors and did all 


said it was no 
boss’ son 
the other menial work that ipprentices 


ve hated from time immemorial 


Everybody in those days worked a 
fifty-nine-hour week except the bosses 
ind I soon discovered, the boss son 
worked 


sometimes seventy or 


hty hours, without overtime either 
he Governor was impatient at the 
paper work involved in business i he 
working day of a carriage maker, he 
felt, should be dedicated to making cat 
He ne ver started the off 


tine making out 


rlages 


e rou 
purchasing orders, 
writing letters and such things—until 
fter six I was expec ted to stay and 
help with such chores as copying letters 
on the big old-fashioned screw-press 


We seldom got home until after seven 


ZINE, 
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night—-and work started sharp at 
n in the morning. 
was thirty years old, a partner in 
business and a family man, before 
lecided I had come up in the world 
ough to start going to the office at 
luxuriously late hour of eight 
clock. The first morning I did so my 
ynscience grew more and more both- 
red the nearer I got to the plant—-and 
nally I sneaked in the kack door. thor- 
uly ashamed of myself. It took a 
long time for me to become accustomed 


keeping “‘executive’s hours.”’ 

\s an apprentice I was paid three 
jollars a week; and every payday the 
Governor solemnly deducted two-fifty 
for room and board. I had fifty cents a 
week to spend as foolishly as I wished 
In later years when I related this to the 
younger generations of my family, they 
looked at me with incredulous eyes and 
xclaimed “But what could anyones 

with fifty cents a week?’’ 

Well let me tell you that in Oshawa 
ixty-five years ago there was a lot a 
boy could do with fifty cents a week 
vrhaps I should say there were a lot 
wer ways of getting rid of the change 
your poc ket: there were no movies 


» twenty-five cent sodas and sundaes 
fifty-cent ball games in enclosed 
randstands, no bus or streetcar fares 
pay if you wanted to go somewhere 

1 couple of miles away. We made our 
wn games, we could hunt and fish and 
hike. And when it came to spending 
money you’d be surprised how many 
wintergreen candies you could get for 
i cent: or, better still, there was the old 
lady who made taffy in her little shop, 
ind for one cent she would hand over a 
lump that could pull all the fillings out 


of your teeth, if you had any 
The Governor's Spoiled Brat 


Or you could get a smoked herring 
for one penny. Today at my salmon- 
fishing lodge at Cap Chat, Quebec, 
there is an elaborate smokehouse which 
processes the fine Atlantic salmon my 
guests and [ kill. It is done by the long 
cool-smoke method that is supposed to 
produce one of the world’s great food 
delicacies; and it undoubtedly does 
Sut to this day I can still remember the 
ivor of those smoked herrings that 
came out of a barrel in an Oshawa 
grocery for one penny each 

Certainly I didn’t suffer any hard 
hip during my three years of appren 
ticeship. I learned to stitch and sew 
to make wax ends, to lay out jobs to 
make cushions—everything an uphol 
sterer must know from the ground up 
It was so thoroughly worked into me 
that I am still a journeyman uphol 
sterer, and I think I could make a living 
it it even today 

But I wasn’t so confident back then 
in 1890, when I was still in my teens 
and the upholstery foreman told me | 
had become a full-fledged journeyman 
Oh, I was cocky enough, but I just 
wanted to make sure that I was good 
enough to make a journeyman’s full 
pay—$1.75 a day-——in carriage shops 
other than McLaughlin’s. In other 
words, I wanted to find out that I 
wouldn’t be paid all that money just 
because I was the Governor’s spoiled 
brat 

So I put twenty dollars in my wallet, 
took the train to Gananoque, crossed 
the St. Lawrence in a ferry and went 
on to Watertown, where the 
H. H. Babcock Co. was located. The 
company was noted for making magnif- 
icent carriages and having a very high 
standard of workmanship. If I could 
get a job there—and keep it—it would 
be a good test of my ability. I gota job 
right away, and, to my surprise, top 
wages of $1.75 a day. 

After I had been there two weeks I 
heard a couple of men working near me 
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whisper, ‘“‘Here » bie 

R meget Here comes the big boss, Mr. killen he superintendent was kind City, and “‘did the town 

1 , imself Mr. Rich was superin- He gave me the run of the plant and 
onde 

endent of the plant. He came up to helped me in every way. So in Water that first visit to the big city are some 


After sixty-five years, the details of 


me and said: “Are you a McLaughlin town I not only learned that I was what hazy—-but still pleasant I ar 
from Oshawa? I suppose he had seen worth $1.75 a day, but I absorbed a lot rived as k in Oshawa bao fiftes n cents 
my name and address on the plant of ideas about plant management, de in my pocket Now I was ready to 
records I told him I was sign and quality control. I stayed with settle down and m ike « ~ inges . for 
"W hat are you doing here?” the Babcock company for two months, a while, anyway . oa 
I m just testing my apprenticeship, and was sorry to leave. But I wanted 
Sir, I answered “T arn out to learn a to see more of other carriage factories 


little more and look around.” 


I got a job with Sturtevant and Lara 


; Mr. Rich smiled and said: “I was bee, carriage and sleigh makers in 

orn in Brooklin Brooklin is a village Syracuse, N.Y., and later moved on to 
tow 

1 few miles north of Oshawa, in those a similar job in Binghampton. Then | 


days about 


the same size as Ennis- took my savings, went to New York 


Next Issue |How the Auto 
Part Two | Beat the Horse 


2 MORE FIRST PRIZES For BRADING'S 


PTEMBER 


1 


5 


for the second year ina row 


Europe’s leading beer experts in Munich, Germany, recently awarded both 
Brading’s Ale and Cincinnati Cream Lager First Prizes for outstanding 
quality and flavour. 

Naturally, Brading’s is pleased, and proud, to win these First Prizes 
However, our prime objective is to give you the very best ale and lager 
we can, by slow-brewing Brading’s to the peak of mellow flavour. We feel 
our best indication of successful brewing has been your increasing approval 
of our products. 

If you haven’t already discovered just how satisfying Brading’s Ale 


and Cincinnati Cream Lager are . . . enjoy a bottle soon. They’re 


Canada’s finest ! 
BRADING BREWERIES LIMITED 
Ottawa ° Windsor . Montreal . Hamilton 


* Brading’s Ale—Awarded First Prize for Canadian 
Ales and the Grand Prize for best Canadian entry. 
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Walt 


free-wheeling, unbreakable 


moulded 


ruober 


heads! Delightful 


with movable 


: hours of fascinated play when 


‘ you give these exciting, authentic 
vS to your “hildren For the 
/ finest that an't harm 

Mat Ca lar 


hoose 


$ Only 85c (slightly higher 
hs in Western Canada) 


: 


af: Rudder Products 
lor the Home, Office ond tedestry .. . Rubber 
fo and Youngsters... and the 

"live Rubber” Jar Rings. 


Canada’s 


Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


but to take on this “‘onerous but honor- 


able assignment.”” 


ASIDE FROM the obvious difficulty 
of finding a straight path through the 
tangled jungle of Indo-Chinese and 
French politics, the practical problems 
of the task are greater than Canada has 
ever encountered in peacetime 

This is no mere matter of finding a 
staff for three commissioners. Ottawa 
for 
teams 26 to be 


has to recruit personnel approxi- 


mately 35 inspection 
stationed in specified places, plus an in- 
definite number (but probably nine or 
least) of mobile teams who can 


off at 
any reports of trouble 


ten at 


be sent short notice to look into 
Each of these inspection teams must 


include at least one Canadian. Some 
will need more. For instance, the enor- 
task of the 
of Hanoi or Haiphong can’t be 


Canadian Pole and 


mous evacua 


supervising 
tion 
done by one one 
one Indian 

Moreover, even on the teams which 


time, we cant 
from 


need only one man ata 
one man serving 


will be 


any 
finish 
stationed in a very unhealthy tropical 
and 


count on 


start to These teams 


climate, in towns villages where 
unheard of 


high sick- 


conveniences are 
fairly 


modern 
There is sure to be a 
ness rate: there 1s sure to be a justified 
demand for fairly frequent leaves and a 
fairly rapid rotation system 

fairly high fraction 
imong 


Korea 


It’s hoped that a 


of the personnel can be found 


Canadians now serving In 
These at least are men who have al 
ready resigned themselves to a long 


stretch of service away from home, and 
who are already accustomed to the dis- 
and the hazards to health of 
in the Far East 
All or nearly all the men 
responsible jobs in Indo-China must be 
The native lan 
Laos and Cam 


comforts 


issigned to 


ible to speak French 
Viet Nam, 


guages in 


bodia are Annamese, Khmer and Thai 
Siamese), but the second language in 
ill three—and the only European 
tongue spoken by the average edu 


cated is F rench 
Finally, all the 
to Indo-China must be 


representatives this country can tind, 


person 
Canadians assigned 
best 


the very 


if Canada is to ti advantage of a 
great opportunity It will not be 


enough to have three good men as com- 


missioners sitting in the three capitals 


These men and their staffs of senior 
officials will be dealing with educated 


whisticated people whose f 


y/pinions oO 


t 

Western lization are already formed 
The really important Jobs are on the 
wspection teams in the interior, deal 

n vith illiterate and untraveled { 

agers whose estimate ot the tree 

jemocracies will depend very largely 


personal reaction to a handful 


ff voung Canadians, operating with 
the scantiest ft imstructions in a new 


field Conceivably 


the democr may win Asia 


] +h + hie 


ind bewildering 


cies or lose 


S i esult ne impression 
oung men make 
CANADA'S willingness to intervene 


n faraway Indo-China is another proo 


have come since the 


far we prew 


davs when Canadian m policy was 
N commitments 


that 


everyone 


realizes thoug! marks a 


stride forward since 


recent days of 1947 

In the fall of th 
ter Mackenzie King 
when the United Nations Assembly was 
in session, Hon. J. L. Isley was in New 
York as head of the Canadian delega- 
reporting to the new Minister of 
Affairs, Hon. Louis S. St. 


Minis 


1 t 
was in England 


tion, 


External 


Laurent, in Ottawa 

Canada was nominated to the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. No one 
on the Canadian delegation was partic- 


ularly anxious to accept the nomina- 
tion, but there seemed to be no good 
reason for evading an international 
duty. Ilsley consulted St. Laurent, who 
agreed that Canada should serve 


When Mackenzie King got home and 
what they had done he was 
Didn’t they realize that Korea 


would be the starting point of the next 


learned 
furious 


war? 

His colleagues didn’t know then that 
the Prime Minister, through a spirit 
medium, had confirmed this opinion by 
conversation with the shade of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
in no doubt, however, that he 
He 


‘anada 


were left 
held the 
ordered 
must get off the Korea Commission at 
Never ‘anadian 
reversal was to be explained, the thing 
to do 
instantly 


opinion very strongly 


peremptorily that ¢ 


once mind how the ¢ 


was reverse Canada’s position 


After nearly twenty vears of being 
his own minister of external affairs, 
Mackenzie King had apparently for 


gotten that the situation had changed 
St. Laurent Iisley 
firm: If judgment 
nored in 


and were polite but 
was to be ig 


thev’'d 


their 


this summary fashion 


have no alternative but to resign 


According to the best recollection of 
Ottaw the 


this impasse was the then Under-Secr« 


i ZOssips man who broke 


tary for External Affairs, L. B. Pearson 
He pointed out to King that there was 
no need to be so precipitate Canada’s 


delegate could sit on the Kore Com 


mission more or less as an observe nd 
seize upon the first ivorable oppor 
tunity t withdraw gracefull for 
cause 

The opportunity soon came The 
UN Commission decided to hold UN 
sponsored ele¢ yns n Soutt K ore 
vhether tl Soviet Ur per 
mit North Kore ke part or 1 
In Canada’s ew this decision was 
unwise The Canadian delegate was 
therefore instructed ike t ir 
t. b o le e the wu nen for wit 
drawal if the decision were taxer 

At home t turned or ( 

no ther pecon cus 

tomed » the policy of abstaining I } 
emibarrassing votes \ questioner in 

} r re r 


waked ou 


t e had been absent during this im 
portant decisior Che Government. in 
reply ntimated 
that i had gone the bathroon 
Pearson didn’t know it, but some old 


hands in External Affairs believe that 


: was the reai start 


ident of 1947 
ing point of his political career. Mac 
Renzit 


impressed 


this in 


King and St. Laurent were both 
rrding to these observers, 


n to this political problem 


iitness in finding a 


with Pe urson’s 
10 


ater became almost 
f Prime Minister King and 
the Minister St 
Laurent to agree upon drafting Pearson 
from the Civil the 


Cabinet. * 


first act of Prime 


Service into 
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The Wordiest MP 
In Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


what Pouliot now hints darkly was fo. 
play, came within 117 votes of being 
twenty-fifth. 


Enraged at what the hated Tori 
had almost done to him-—he rarel 
uses the word Conservative— Pouli 


went to Ottawa and spent the next fi 
years making a holy terror of hims« 
to the government of R. B. Bennett 
The performance so pleased his cor 
that they him by 
his opposition at the next 
have been doing 


stituents rewarded 
swamping 
election, and they 
In return, Pouhot has seer 
to it that the county has never lacked 
federal bounty and the 
most vocal representation of any part 


ever since 


has given it 
of Canada 

decades at Ottawa 
Pouliot, Vancouver 
once called ‘‘a vocalamity”’ (Pouliot the 
day in the Commons called hin 
nasty little fellow’’), undoubted|; 
has spoken more words than any othe) 
MP, a achie ved solely or 
length of Chubby 
Power, the has 
the seven yeal 
longer and was a <¢ 
but he has not equalled 


three 
whom a 


In his 
write! 


next 


record not 

service Cc. & 
wartime air minister 

been in Commons 


abinet minister for 


nine years, 
Pouliot’s output The Conservative 
member for York East, 


Robert H 
McGregor in 28 vears 
less space in the indexes to the rec ord 
} 


has acquired 


parliamentary debates than Pouliot 


in one year 
When is a Gin a Gin? 


say H 


desc ribed as 


Pouliot simply has a lot to 
words, which once were 
‘a strange combination of quicksilve) 
and bilge water,’ have been lavished or 


issues important to everyone in the 


country and on issues important to no 


one but Jean-Francois Pouliot. He has 
carried on lively campaigns on such 
disparate subjects as the lending of 
$1.950.000.000 to Britain and 


labeling of John de Kuyper gin as gin 
He objec ted to both 

Pouliot has become famous for the 
ind 
He once likened an MP 
who was heckling him to a drum, “‘very 
Called ‘a 


iat 


shock effect of his remarks forma! 


impromptu 


mounte 
all h 


and both of us will 


noisy but empty 


would « 


be mistaken To underline his objec 
tions to the practice of parliament 
vandling divorce bills he once suggested 
hat ill parties who come here tor 
a orce shall be terilized before d ree 
1s ranted } seemed ttle 
drastic even to those most mxious t« 
have MPs rid of d rees 

Civil servants ar customaril\ n 
mune tron personal criticism I the 
House because, among ther reasons 
MPs realize that they haven't ar 
equal opportunity to answer critics 


This has never discouraged Pouliot 
from attacking them, along with big 
bugs, brass hats, so-called intellectuals 
bureaucrats, the intelligentsia Line 
terms are Pouliot’s--and, above all 
Pories 

He has sometimes gone too far and 
been ordered by the Speaker of the 
Commons to withe w his remarks 
Once he spent a mor n exile from the 
House before obey ng an order to take 
back an allegation against R. B. Ben 
nett At least LWice ne has been 


threatened with physical violence by 


MPs whose feelings he has wounded 


Once in 1934 Pouliot claimed in the 


House to have defended the right of 
small wage earners in Cape Breton 


against Isaac Duncan Macdougall 


m 
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This the 


way brush 
our teeth 


lis 
er 
he 
10 
of 
. i henry are teeth you never see, but they’re mighty Important to operate together in your GM car Before this me shing one gear 1s 
you. And we treat them with a care worthy of your dentist, brushed with a tracer color, and the register ol this color on the 
d brushing them with an abrasive as gentle as your toothpaste. unpainted gear 1s the first test of “true contact” Che slightest 
P ; ee 
Chis brushing takes place when we palr or mate the crown and variation is instantly detected and the gears then undergo a caretul 


pinion gears for the rear axles of General Motors cars, lapping process until sensitive instruments record a perfect mating. 
Chen, each gear is die-stamped with a corre sponding number and thy 


Up to this stage, each ac urately machined gear has separately 


passed its own exacting tests 100%. Pi ked at random and fitted two become a “matched set’’, never to be s« parated. logether, they 

towethe: without further ado, they would probably work very well will deliver thousands of trouble-free, economical miles of service 
indeed. ' But that isn’t good enough for the engineers at GM’s Chis is but one of the many instances of that extra care which GM 
McKinnon Industries. takes at every Stage ol production ... the reason why all GM 
lo achieve perfect synchronization, we fit the gears into a specially- products give consistently better value, and continue to lead in 
designed machine that will mesh and spin them exactly as they Canadian buying preference, year alter year. 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS OF CANADA GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL THE McKINNON INDUSTRIES 
UMITEO WAITED UMITEO 
~ LEASIDE AND SCARBOROUGH LONDON ST. CATHARINES AND GRANTHAM TOWNSHIP 


OSHAWA AND WINDSOR 


PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITTANICA - 1768 


The famous ‘‘Dictionary of Arts 


and Sciences’’” originated in Scot- 
The 


printed in Edinburgh, appeared 


land. first two volumes, 


in 1768 and sold for 6d each. The 


third volume was not completed 


eee until 1771. Oddly enough, the editors have been Scotch, 
irish, or American, never English. 
9 
Grant's Scotch Whisky ts the In- 


Label of 


Gsrant’s, a worthy 


ternational the house of 


partner of our 
Best Procurable, for generations a 


most respected name in Canada, 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Just the 
right balance! 


The true full-bodied 

flavour of malt skilfully 
blended with the right touch 
of hops. That’s what 

makes more Canadians 

say “Make Mine Molson’s” 
than ask for any other brand. 
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Conservative member for 
Macdougall, a formid- 
able French-Scot, branded the 
ment a lie, demanded its withdrawal 
and, when Pouliot haggled, he shook his 
fist and ‘You withdraw; if 
you do not I will go over there and you 
will do it quickly.”’ Pouliot was almost 
literally by the bell 
speaking time ran out at precisely that 


then the 
Cape Breton 


state 


shouted: 


saved when his 
moment and the dispute perished 

At times he has been a harsher critic 
of his own party than he has of the 
During the Second World War 
anguish 


Tories 
he was a source of constant 
and annovance to the Liberal govern- 
ment, and particularly to Defense 
Minister J, L. Ralston. Although re- 
bellious, he stayed in the ranks of the 
until com 
was intro 

Pouliot’s 


government’s supporters 
pulsory OV service 
duced in November 1944 
break with the party lasted six months; 
break with Mackenzie 


regarded as having 


erseas 


his personal 
whom he 
back 
was never fully 


King, 
turned his on anticonscriptionist 


Quebec, 
made several cutting speeches in the 


healed and he 
House urging King’s retirement 
Praise From Miss MacPhail 


Naturally for a 
many 
a popular target 


public figure who 
broadsides, Pou 
The Ottawa 
editorial 


fires so verbal 


liot is 
several 


single 


Journal in a 


years ago accused him of buffoonery 
bad taste, childish antics, atrocious 
ittack vulgar abuse and primitive 


blackguardism, and also questioned his 


sportsmanship and courage 

On the other hand the late \gnes 
MacPhail, Canada’s first woman MP 
who was not given to loose praise, once 
described Pouliot as the most polite and 
charming man in parliament ‘when 
he is not murdering someone in the 
House of Commons.”’ 

Because of his flavorful individuality 

the Parliamentary Press Gallery ina 
poll a few years ago named him the 
most colorful MP--Pouliot has played 
to a wider audience than most of his 


fellows. The average private member is 


lucky if he is known in the next con 


stituency and sometimes if he is known 
Pouliot 


newspaper space and consequently is 


in his own has gained more 
more widely known than some cabinet 
ministers 

The audience he has always played 


to, however, is the one in Temiscouata 


and it has seldom failed to respond to 
his mercurial turns. In 1946 his con 
stituents even gave him a new car 


the sort of thing that sometimes hap 


pens to a big-league ballplayer but 
rarely toa politician 
Pouliot’s domain fronts on the south 


Lawrence, about 120 
ot Qhuebec and 
down to where Quebec and New Bruns- 


Maine Not 


lumbering 


shore of the St 


miles east runs 


wick form a corner with 


many years 


igo it was 


country. but now most of its people ire 


in mixed farming. It is a backwoodsy 


rural area where high-wheeled buggies 
still run in the side roads and where 
people stand in some awe of the man 
who does the government’s business in 
the county and speaks for them at 
Ottawa 

R iere du Lour the county town 
has a population just under 10,000 
Here on the main street Jean 


ind 


on the outskirts, his fine big home on 
point of land overlooking the place 


where the Temiscouata River meets the 


St. Lawrence The Pouliots, who came 


from Normandy, have been in Canada 
since about the 17th century Chey 
have been in Temiscouata for at least 
LOO ve 


Pouliot’s maternal great-grandfather, 
member of the 
1830s— 


Louis Bertrand, was a 
Lower Canada assembly in the 
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the years of struggle for responsibl | 
government. His grandfather, Jean fr 
Baptiste Pouliot, was in the Canadiar } 
assembly from 1862 to 1867 Jean 


fought Confederation un done 
fearing the French-Can 
adian minority would be swallowed ir had 
the union, then left politics. He wa 
elected again by acclamation, howeve: 
in 1874, and was in the House of Com 


Baptiste 
successfully, 


mons until 1878 Pouliot’s father 
C.E Pouliot, was in the Quebe« hous« 
in 1890-91 and at Ottawa as a support: I 
of Laurier in 1896. He died in tha [ 
year 

These forebears represented — thx es 
same area Pouliot does today A 
great - grandfather Louis Bertrand 


fought the bureaucrats of the Family 

Compact, great-grandson fights the 
bureaucrats he has suspected in recen ise 
years of usurping more and more of the my 
power that should belong to par I 
liament As Jean-Baptiste sought y 
separation from the majority pol 
the issue of Confederation, so Jean wert 


Francois sought separation from it or na 
that he ho 


conscription He has said 
turned down the choice of two federa 
appointments in 1940, “‘because the h 
war was on and I had to protect my 
people 

When he goes about the ridin; \ 
Pouliot can call an extraordinar 
number of his constituents by name ves 
In the 1930s he astounded Mackenzie vil 
King, who was visiting Riviere du vO 
Loup at Pouliot’s invitation, by intr ise 
ducing to him some 800 persons, giving , n 
a word or two of biographical data o1 M 
each. Ina walk of a block or so he will la 


nod to and greet by name perhaps 

dozen people and stop to speak wit! re 

sever il more To women he raises, not 

just tips, his hat, and gives duck of 

the head that is the beginning of a bow sa 
The caller at his office on Riviere du on 

Loup’s main street Lafontaine, mount inal 

three flights of stairs, passing the th 

haberdasher’s shop on the second floor re 

to a plain, rather gloomy anteroom bi 

There may be from ten to fifty callers i 

on a Saturday morning when pa! P, 

liament is in session; Pouliot is home p 

only on week ends In summer the W 

traffic up and down the stairs is more 

scattered I 
One by one they are called in to 

relate their problems. Often they are 

seeking federal jobs Sometimes the 

constituent has income-tax troubles ; 

Another wants to know what he shouid ‘ 

do about the renewal of his mail 

carrying contract. Occasionally it is a 

case of someone near and dear to the 

petitioner languishing in jail. Pouliot 

dispenses information, promises action 

on some requests defers others, dis 

misses a tew 
One of a number of rules of thumb 

Pouliot has for relations between MP 

and constituents is, “If they vote for 

me, they can come to the office and | 

give me hell Otherwise, they must do 

it catch-as-catch-can It is an ar 

rangement, he points out, that de 

prives no one ot his freedom ot Spee h 

it merely regulates where it can be 

exercised 
In ‘Temiscouata, as elsewhere wu 

Quebec patronage Is recognized is } 

fact of political life and therefore pe 

missible for conversation in other than 

whispers It was of patronage Pouliot 1 

was talking recently when he enun } 

ited the further rule, ““The plums are I 

for friends, but I will work hard t r 

correct any injustice.’ t 
Pouliot Keeps close watch over the I 

distribution of the plums. A few years 

ago he crossed by boat to a provincial 

Liberal election meeting on the smal! 

island of Notre Dame de I'Ile Verte I 

He was displeased to find only eleven 

men in the hall. Although he has I 

argued in the Commons that a man ‘ 

may vote differently in federal and ‘ 
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ncial fields, and is himself ; rail\ 
Pre M D a new railway station which the preced- that a batch of fourteen would take Conservative government tor 
I uplessis, ing government had planned for Riviere weeks to answer and asked Pouliot down figures on unemployment 


} ysuld not overlook this disinterest in 
beral meeting. Work was being 
e on a government wharf in the 


du Loup helped the process 
launched a campaign of harassment 
that is still remembered in Ottawa with 


Pouliot as an act 


ot mercy to drop some of 
them, the bleak reply was, ° 
to wait weeks.”’ 


‘lam ready 


rict. Pouliot phoned Ottawa and mingled pain and admiration MPs At the end of the session the govern could not be obtained. Pouliot 
1 it ea EAT When the election groaned when he got up to speak, which ment sent an emissary privately to to get his own. By cajolery. 
at opportunity. They Pouliot. If the station were repaired as civic pride and some judicious bullying 
. ploy th n reluctantly learned of the old station’s good as new, would he shut up? He he got municipalities to wire him local 
had attended the meeting with plumbing defects, its unsafe walls. the would. When the announcement was figures 
Others were told they obviously bugs it harbored. made he had one last word, “I have no Putting them together took 
e too busy fishing or farming to do Before the session was over Pouliot thanks to offer the government No months Wihenove: his interest flagged 
re-time work. had 135 written questions answered by one should be thanked for doing his Pouliot would leave his office, lambast« 


ernment works. When a switch to 
el power caused the CNR to close 
repair shop in Riviere du Loup the 
ernment found it possible, at Pou 
’s urging, to locate a branch of Can 
dian Arsenals there to make cartridge 
and replace lost jobs. The plant 


mploys 150. 
Pouliot is as diligent in fulfilling the 
cial obligations of his role as he is the 
political. He attends a vast number of 
weddings, funerals, christenings. He 
ikes hospital visits and looks in at 
ye functions where the MP is 
<pected. Sometimes, facing a tight 
hedule, he will leave home with two 
es, one black, one colored, to be 
inged as the program demands 
Weddings demand gifts. Pouliot used 
buy them himself, but for some 
irs now this has been done by his 
vife, Marika, an attractive, gracious 
voman some years his junior. Pouliot 
used to run heavily to alarm clocks 
nd pictures of Mackenzie King 
Madame Pouliot says hers are better, a 
laim he does not dispute 


lo The Voters He’s Great 


Jean-Francois and Marika, who was 
born in Constantinople (but is not, as 
one report had it, a Near East princess 
her German father was in_ business 
there), have one son, Francois, a 
trapping 16-year-old. His present 
nterest is sports, not politics; his 
father says he will not enter politics 
Pouliot himself made his first political 
peech at 18, on a platform with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier at Murray Bay. Laurier 
vas one of the few Pouliot heroes 
nother was Ernest Lapointe, Mac 
enzie King’s captain in Quebec 

lo the voters of Temiscouata Pou 

not these textbook heroes-—is the 

reat man. ‘They chuckle when he 
macks the big bugs and brass hats and 
veaks august noses. They recall that 
en the 

lered disallowing Quebec’s padlock 
it was Pouliot who reminded Prim«e 


federal government con 


inister King that the choice was 
etween Cardinal Villeneuve and Tim 
ick. The law remained unchallenged 
vas he, too, who stood up to those 


o would have plucked Temiscouata’ 


into the army. After the war in 
Riviere du Loup a dinner was given 
n-Francois, “the friend of the 


lier and the conscript 
They know, or the older do, of the 
gh acclaim he won early in his caree1 
volume on Quebec parish law. It 
rought commendation from the Pope 
nd from cardinals in several countries 
His municipal code of Quebec also won 
raise from civil authorities 
Pouliot has had voluminous local 
publicity as well to impress his electors 
Even the call letters of the Riviere du 
Loup radio station CJFP—are a re 
Pouliot does not own 
Armand 
Belle i friend Pouliot describes as 


Belle ilso 


minder of him. 
the station: it is owned by 
my favorite capitalist 
owns a music store and is manager 0 
Le Manoir hotel, with a cuisine com 
mended by gourmet Pouliot. 

Pouliot first came to full bloom 
politically when the Liberals went into 
opposition in 1930 A Conservative 
decision to hold up the building of a 
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emiscouata usually gets its share of the government. 
Minister Robert J. Manion protested 


W hen 


Railways duty 
Another 


time Pouliot hounded the 


the government in a speech 
House and return refreshed 


Your Service Expert and CHRYCO Parts... 


Next to you, the man most interested in 
your Chrysler built car is the sery ice expert 
at your Chrysler-Plymouth 
Dodge-De Soto dealer’s. He takes pride in 


Fargo or 


ir car the best possible care. 


Your dealer’s factory-trained mechanic 
} nethods. tried and proved 


who built your car. He 


tested and guaranteed 
by Chrysler Corporation. They are genuine 


Chryco parts that work right because they 


You can be sure your car is in good hands 


when you take it to your Chrvsler- 
Plymouth-Fargo or Dodge-De Soto dealer. 
He makes his living by serving you well... 


pleasing you always. 
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who KNOWS YOUR: 


CAR OR TRUCK BEST 
and who uses... 


Parts Division, Chrysler 
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your car 
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Benefit from their skilled 


teamwork at your 
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or Dodge-De Soto dealer’s 
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te 
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Quickly Installed 
by Your CHRYCO Parts Dealer 


CHRYCO PARTS and ACCESSORIES 


THEY'RE GUARANTEED 


Corporation of Canada, Limited 


government agreed that a classification 
of the unemployed by skills would be 
worthwhile, but said that such statistics 


ippeals to 
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finished report, containing what he 
claimed to be a classification of half the 
unemployed, was presented to the 
government as a_ petition. It was 
declined without thanks, possibly be- 
cause of the 33 pages of introductory 
comment by Pouliot under such un- 
inviting headings as: ““The Bennett 
Government Has Left The Canadian 
People Under A _ False Impression 
About The Disastrous Effects of Their 
Policies’”’ and ““The Bennett Govern- 
ment’s Two Other Mistakes.”’ 

In 1936, with the Liberals back in 
power, the report got a more sym- 
pathetic reception. Labor Minister 
Norman Rogers said that Pouliot “by 
his industry and patience” had laid 
the foundation for statistical work on 
unemployment 

In the campaign for the federal elec- 
tion of October 1935, Ernest Lapointe 
said at a joint meeting for Temiscouata 
and Madawaska-Restigouche counties 
that Pouliot would be given a prom- 
inent place in the Liberal Party to 
reward him for his services during the 
period of opposition. 

From Oct. 14 to Oct. 22 King 
wrestled with the selection of a cabinet 
Candidates camped on his doorstep 
other callers brought suggestions. When 
King’s choices were made known, 
Never 


theless he wrote congratulatory letters 


Pouliot was not among them 


to all who had been chosen. From 
Lapointe he received a letter which 
said in part: 


There are so many 
furious and who have 
language and who hac 
of the titles that yv 
at I have 


touched by the manne: 


motion, tl 


ire accepting the re 
cate work that the chief had to do 


Later there was a note from King, 
thanking him for his “understanding 
friendship.’’ 

Not long after the 1935 election 
Pouliot was invited to consider a 
judgeship in the Superior Court of 
Quebec. He turned it down, pre- 
sumably still hopeful of a cabinet post. 
Between 1935 and 1939 Pouliot fre- 
quently reproached the Liberal govern- 
ment “because the pets of the Tory 
government are still on a_ pinnacle.” 
These so-called pets were mostly finan- 
cial experts, including the late Dr. W 
Clifford Clark, deputy minister of 
finance, but also among them was 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, then 
of the National Research Council. 

Sometimes they were ‘dangerous 
men”’; at others, sarcastically, “‘super- 
geniuses’’; again, “‘a pest.’’ The reason- 
ing behind Pouliot’s objections was 
direct enough: they had been appointed 
by Bennett, thus were Tories. If 
retained, they would advise the govern- 
ment on dangerous i.e., Conservative) 
lines Also, they had grown too big. 
*““Nobody can touch them; when their 
names are mentioned everyone is called 
to order. Are they sacred? No, sir, 
they are not sacred ay 

In 1938 Pouliot was made chairman 
of a committee to enquire into the 
administration of the Civil Service Act. 
An eminent authority commented the 
next vear that the committee’s “‘first 
claim to notice must rest on the bizarre 
character of its proceedings, which 
have probably never been duplicated in 
Canadian history.’ 

Pouliot brought to the task the con- 
viction that reform was needed, and 
with it the zeal reformers are supposed 
to have. Before the committee had 
produced any evidence he was talking 
of the “Family Compact practice” 
which was to be made to “die by 
exposure.’’ Witnesses were confronted 
with rumors and gossip and required 
to deny them. The secretary of the 


Civil Service Commission was told it 
was being gossiped that he had, or had 
had, 40 relatives on the government 
payroll, Going back over most of his 
54 years in the service, taking in such 
distant relatives as brothers of brothers- 
in-law, and interpreting government 
payroll to mean all who drew salary 
from the government (one relative was 
a judge), he eventually acknowledged 
16. 

Pouliot laid down the doctrine that 
whether witnesses were criticized fairly 
or unfairly, it did not constitute an 
attack. If a member of the committee 
said something irregular to another 
member, that might be considered an 
attack 3ut since MPs had to vote the 
money to pay civil servants they were 
free to question or criticize them in any 
way. 

There were frequent heated ex- 
changes between committee members 
(“Il object to that “You can object 
and be damned ...’’) and between the 
chairman and members (Chairman: 
“You are dumb. You think you are a 


/ 
/ 
~ 
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> 
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superman but you are only a pest in 
this committee” But for all its noise 
the committee made no radical recom- 
mendations. 

The hearing however helped to 
sustain Pouliot’s belief that the Civil 
Service Commission was unduly swayed 
by doctorate degrees, which he holds in 
low esteem. A young man had won 
out in competition for a civil service 
job, the deciding factor being his PhD. 
Some time later it was discovered that 
what the commission had read as 
PhD actually was a DPH—Diploma 
of Public Health 

The wartime tactics employed by 
Pouliot in what he has called the 
protection of his people were vigorous 
and often vicious. In 1942, at the time 
of the conscription plebiscite, he was a 
special writer for the big Montreal 
daily La Presse. He said not long ago 
“Tt was a big stick in my hands.”’ 

He raged against the Quebec medi- 
cal boards. At least fifteen doctors 
were non-Aryans, he complained. A 
disproportionate one third were Eng- 


lish-speaking. The district medical 
officer should be fired. The doctors 
were incompetent or worse. The 
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Pulhems system used to assess thi 
suitability of recruits was “an absurd 
concoction of the British War Office.’ 
When Defense Minister Ralston said 
that Pouliot did not know what he was 
talking about Pouliot turned on him 
** . . It is very dangerous to speak to 
me that way.”’ 

When reinforcements were the issuc 
he said it was time the English brought 
reinforcements to the Canadians. “‘I do 
not want to scandalize anybody,” he 
declared, “‘but I ask you. . . how is it 
that Canada has to do the whole thing 
and the other people look from thei: 
ivory tower upon us?”’ He had left the 
Liberals on Nov. 24, 1944, to sit as an 
Independent and as “a living remorse” 
to the government for having intro 
duced compulsory overseas service. 

In 1946 he fought a $1,250,000,000 
loan to Britain. It was not from any 
dislike of Britain, he explained, but 
because it was financially unsound for 
Canada, bad for Commonwealth trade, 
and like giving charity to a solvent man 
since Britain had assets here which 
it could have liquidated 
ment’s subsequent decision that there 


The govern 


would be no further loans abroad he 
has cited as vindicating his stand 
“They realized I was right,’ he said 
recently, “but they did not say it 
People did not remember I have 
always been ahead of my time.” 

In the same year, when King was 
overseas, Pouliot suggested that the 
ageing Prime Minister should step 
down. He proposed C. D. Howe as a 
successor Two years later he again 
took up the theme, this time bitterly 
He made contrasts. In other days the 
prime minister did not act without 
consulting his ministers and party 
Things had changed. He did not want 
to be unpleasant, but he had a duty to 
perform. It concerned the relations 
that should exist between the prime 
minister and his supporters in the 
House. 

‘I do it,’’ Pouliot said, “‘in the hope 
that the next prime minister will adopt 
a different attitude with regard to 
members of parliament from what we 
have had in the past fifteen years. . . 
It is time the Liberal Party changed 
its attitude of worship of one man and 
returned to the old system of co-opera 
tion between all members , 

The next year Pouliot applauded the 
new party chief, Louis St. Laurent, for 
having indicated the intention to 
“carry on with Liberal policies as | 
knew them when I was first elected . 

He said he was ready to forget his 
party’s past mistakes 

Today Pouliot rises less frequently 
from his place in the front rank, next to 
the cabinet benches. This comparative 


silence in the once-tireless talker of 


Temiscouata can be traced to 1946 
when the government refused to heea 
kis advice against a British loan. He 
tnen stated he would save his words for 
cutside the House. It was not, how 
ever, a vow of absolute silence 

He kept his hand in at the most 
recent session with half - a - dozen 
speeches, during which he ruffled the 
Conservatives with the undocumented 
assertion that R. B. Bennett knowingly 
assisted the approach of the depression 
Among several questions he placed on 
the order paper was one on a dis 
tinctive Canadian flag, which Pouliot 
thinks desirable but a long way off 

What next? From time to time it has 
been suggested that Pouliot, after his 
years in the Commons, will round out 
his parliamentary career in the Senate. 
Pouliot would like to go there. It 
would mean staying in politics, but 
without the chores of looking after a 
riding. What it would mean to the 
Senate is more interesting. The Senate 
has never had anyone quite like the 
member for Temiscouata. »* 
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says Andre Senutovitch 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


“I drive some 700 miles a week —most of them well off the highways— prospecting for 
uranium hidden in hard-to-reach New Mexico mesas. Atlas tires have all the toughness 
it takes to carry me safely through sand, mud, clay, rocks, sage brush and even snow .. . 


“The 1000-foot approach to our uranium mine ‘They also give me extra safety and comfort 
is plenty steep and rocky, but my Atlas for long drives on New Mexico’s 7000 mile 


tires always make the grade. system of paved roads. 


45) 
“My hobby, fishing — like my job — takes me all **This combination of features makes Atlas —_ _— 
over New Mexico. Wherever I go, I candepend tires all ’round performers on all kinds of It pays to get tires and tubes that are built 
upon Atlas tires and service. roads, in all kinds of weather.”’ for tough use and extra mileage. Every Atlas 


ong tire is fully guaranteed in writing by Imperial 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA (£550) ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


omen At Supply Company of Canada, 1 
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Your silverware 
is a thing of 
beauty, so cherish 
it and display 

its full glory by 
regular cleaning 
with Silvo. 


- made especially 


for silver. 


FOR EVERY 


OCCASION 


VERMOUTH 


Renowned as the perfect cocktail ingredient, 
of course. But have you tried it ‘‘on the rocks” 
with zest of lemon. . . neat, as an aperitif... 
or with mixer and ice, for a long, satisfying drink? 


You must. It’s so right. 
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MARTINI & ROSSI + TORINO, ITALY. 


The Tragedy Of The 


MAILBAG 


In-Betweeners 


May I compliment you on a much- 
needed exposé of one of the most in- 
defensible features of our abominable 
divorce laws—the refusal to recognize 
desertion as a ground for divorce 
The In-Betweeners, July 15 There 
are probably 50,000 in-betweeners in 
Canada—the great majority deserted 
wives, but there are also many de- 
serted husbands . The 
that many persons form ilega!l unions, 
and children, whether of the marriage 


result is 


or ulegitimate, are brought up in an 
atmosphere they soon sense to be 
The result: a large increase In 
juvenile delinquency 
ground 
are barbarous, unrealistic and indecent. 


““queer.”’ 
On insanity as a 
our present divorce laws 


Instead of promoting respect for mar- 
riage they do the very opposite : 

A minor misstatement is that “‘if 
both can be proved guilty of mis 
conduct no divorce will be granted - 
That is not so, in Alberta and B. C. at 
least. The act says that in such a case 
the court has a discretion to refuse the 
divorce, and in many cases our court 
has followed the policy laid down by 
the British House of Lords, that where 
there is no hope of salvaging the mar- 
riage it is better that the divorce be 
granted 

Without an amendment to the BNA 
Act, parliament cannot give a province 
the power to pass a new divorce law; 
but what parliament can do is to pass a 
new act to be in force in such provinces 
It did that, in effect, when 
in 1930 it gave Ontario the divorce law 
of England as of July 15, 1870; the 
same law under which western pro- 
vinces are living.-W. Kent 
Calgary 


as desire it 


Power, 


@ In each and every marriage which 
ends in murder, suicide or desertion 
etc. Church and State are equally re- 
Mar- 
riage and divorce are medica! problems, 
as is childbirth, and very much related 
We urge the government to abolish the 
Divorce Court. the Family Court 
which has become a curse and menace 
to every marriage) and the Family 
Bureau and appoint a medical commis- 


sponsible and jointly guilty 


sion to reorganize the field covered 


NAME WITHHELD 


@® Canada’s marital laws are strict and 
divorce should be more practical rather 
If two 
married suited in 
temperament they should separate for a 
certain period and then ¥ conditions do 
not remedy themselves they should 


than a ritual as is now the case. 
people are not 


vet 


patibility 
Concerning the statement “‘till death 


a divorce on grounds of incom- 


do us part” in the wedding ceremony 
I think that it would be advisable to 
leave this out, then divorce could pos- 
sibly be performed by the Church 

G. Williams, Toronto. 


Fred Loves Catherine 


I have fallen deeply in love with 
Catherine of that Winter Wheat fiction 
story (July 1 Can you give me her 
address, please? I have a steady in- 
come of $40 a month given me by a 
grateful government for wheat-growing 
during seventy years and she probably 
has the same. I am certain we could 
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love each other. And whoever P. B 
Hughes is, if he writes another story 
will you please print it. That write: 
made-in-Canada_ pen.—-Fred 
Sloman, Capreol, Ont 


uses a 


Clare Hincks’ Lesson 

I found the Amazing Career of Clare 
Hincks (Aug. 1) interesting but in 
some respects alarming. I was sad 
dened to read of the lady who requested 
that no clergyman be allowed to see 
her before her death because she 
believed that death is the end of all 
things, and for that reason she wanted 
to die in peace. Under such con 
ditions this would be impossible, for 
in spite of the fact that she didn’t 
want to believe in life after death, she 
could not help but wonder what her lot 
might be after her demise. Therefore 
the very existence of a doubt would be 
destructive of the peace she so much 
desired 

Grievous as the amount of mental! 
sickness in Canada certainly is, it 
would be far greater were it not for the 
psychiatric ministry of the Church 

Rev. Alwyn Dickinson, Richibucto 
N.B. 


Should We Switch to Cree? 


I’m sending you an alphabet from 
Cree (see cut)... I] would be very 


<1 


4 L 


ple use to read the Maclean’s magazine 
if you would write in Cree Donald 
Kakegamick, Favourable Lake, Ont 


They're Not That Old 
In the Editors’ Confidence (Aug. 1 

you mention publication of pictures of 
rare photographs in connection with the 
hundredth anniversaries of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan Shouldn’t this be 
fiftieth anniversaries, date of formation 
as provinces being 1905? When you 
publish these pictures you will either be 
according to yourself, fifty years ahead 
of or behind the times.—.J. A. Knippel 
berg, Mankota, Sask 


We were fifty years ahead 


Postscript to the Flag Fight 
When the shouting’s o’er 
And the fun is done, 
Canada’s Red Ensign 
Will still be the “one.” 


—Edward W. Green, Alert Bay, B.C 
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Will Your Youngster 
Turn to Crime? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


ora two part-time assistants and a 
smal! room containing a desk and two 
ch ind instructed the Gluecks to go 
whead and make an audit. 

undertook to find out what had 
happened to five hundred men dis- 
charged from a reformatory,’’ Mrs. 
Glueck explains. “‘You can imagine our 
problem: The FBI couldn’t find some 
of those men. They changed their 
name moved to South America or 
It joined the crew of some tramp 
steamer, put on weight and grew mus- 


taches. But we found all but twenty- 
five of them. Then we had to gain their 
confidence to find out if they had re- 
formed or not.” 

[he Gluecks discovered that in a 
five-year period after their discharge 
from prison 78 percent of the inmates 
had returned to crime, 
almost equal to the rate of suc- 


a rate of actual 
failure 
cessful rehabilitation claimed by 
prisons. The findings of the Gluecks 
vere published in 1930 under the title 
Five Hundred Criminal Careers and 
as a severe shock to many com- 


most 


came 
ent penologists. 
An Ohio State University 
cently polled psychiatrists, sociolo 
ts and psychologists to list the books 
they felt had contributed most to their 
knowledge of delinquent and criminal 
vehavior. Five Hundred Criminal 
Careers led the poll and the Gluecks 
d two other volumes among the top 


professor 


They Went Back to Crime 


Che Gluecks followed their first joint 
ffort with Five Hundred Delinquent 
Women, a research requested by the 
head of a women’s reformatory. It pre- 
ented even more of a sleuthing prob- 
lem: some of the women had changed 
husbands several times, slipping into a 
new identity and hair dye each time. 
One former inmate had become the 
leading clubwoman in a small town. 

In 1934, going backwards in search 

1 stage in criminal development 
vhere reform was more hopeful, the 
Gluecks published One Thousand Ju- 

nile Delinquents. In a five-year 
riod after they had appeared in Ju- 
enile Court 88 percent of the boys had 
turned to crime, a rate of backsliding 

n higher than that of adult crim- 

ils. Later research led the Gluecks to 

conclusion that society's attack on 
me after it had begun was a poor 
ution. 

They began to wonder why so many 

ldren in slum areas, living in appall- 

conditions of filth and deprivation, 
iled to become juvenile delinquents. 
hat. deterred these children from the 

e of crime some of their playmates 
referred? The Gluecks reasoned that 

they could study a huge group of slum 
lildren, half juvenile delinquents and 
he other half clearly not juvenile de- 
inquents, perhaps they could identify 
differences between the groups 
ind trap that elusive beast, the cause 
of delinquency. 

In 1940 they began a 
1,000 teen-agers living in Boston slums. 
Half were juvenile delinquents already 
committed to reform schools and the 
other half were non-delinquents. The 
Gluecks decided to choose the boys 
from depressed areas to remove slum 
nvironment as a factor in their choice 
or refusal of a life of crime. Other fac- 
ors were also kept constant in both 
ets of boys to give more meaning to 
the contrasts the Gluecks hoped to dis- 
cover. All the boys, for example, were 


ome 


research of 
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matched 
quotient 


in pairs by age, intelligence 
and racial origin 

A staff of 17 worked for ten vears to 
compare the boys in 402 
Doctors, under the 


examined the 


thousand 
Separate 
( rluec ks’ 
boy s’ 


Ways: 
supervision, 
health, anthropologists studied 
their body Rorschach ana 
lysts pored over their descriptions of 
ink blots, 
them 


structure, 


interviewed 
talked to thei 
parents, studied their report cards and 
searched the 


psychiatrists 
social workers 
information 
about their grandparents. When it was 
over the Gluecks assimilated the re 
ports and discovered what 


records for 


conditions 
and what mental attitudes were found 
more often in delinquents than in non 
Some 


delinquents highly regarded 


theories about juvenile delinquents 
were revealed to be myths 

For instance, many experts believed 
that membership in a gang 
primary cause of juvenile delinquency 
The Gluecks that 


tenths of the delinquents show 


was a 
discovered nine 
theu 
earliest anti-social sy mptoms before the 
age of eleven but boys don’t join gangs 
in their teens. Another 
that delin 
quents are underdeveloped, sickly neu- 
the Gluecks found exactly the 


until they are 


popular belief was most 
rotics; 
opposite condition 

The 


they found, 


‘core type”’ juvenile delinquent, 
is strongly built with wide 
shoulders, a tapering torso and muscu- 
Until he is 
smaller than boys his own age but he 


lar body twelve he is 
has a growth spurt early in his teens 
taller than 
His health is as good asa 


and becomes as tall as or 
his friends 
non-delinquent’s, though he was more 
restless as a small child. 

He is vivacious, impulsive, destruc 
tive and sadistic, showing less self- 
control than non-delinquents. He is 
hostile, defiant, nonsubmissive to au- 
thoritv. has a strong thirst for power 
looked after without 


He is less 


and a desire to be 
too much effort on his part 
conscien- 


realistic, less practical, less 


tious, less aesthetic, more sensual, more 


egocentric and more stubborn than a 
non-delinquent 

The delinquent also dislikes school 
more than the non-delinquent, plays 
truant far more often and, in spite of 
does poorly aca 


is nine the 


his equal intelligence 
demically By the time he 
delinquent is a teacher's problem. He 
is inattentive, lies, arrives late, destroys 
school property, is restless and lazy 
The delinquent’s first mis- 
chief, the Gluecks found, are stealing 
rides, hopping trucks, sneaking into 
theatres without paying, setting fires, 
running away from home and keeping 
He also shows a prec oc1ous 
smoking and 


acts of 


late hours. 
interest in gambling, 
drinking 

The delinquent goes to the movies 
three or four times a week to satisfy 
his thirst for excitement 
tant neighborhoods, on street corners 
and vacant lots, pool 
rooms and railroad yards. 
at home in his spare time and is not 


plays in dis- 


waterfronts, 
He is rarely 
interested in supervised recreational 
facilities that might be available in his 
neighborhood. He prefers delinquents 
for company to 

The parents of 
are unhappily married or not married 
broken by 


non-delinquents 
a typical delinquent 
at all and the home was 
desertion, separation, divorce or death 
while the child was very young. If the 
father or a foster father is in the home, 
he is hostile to the boy Sometimes 
there is little discipline over him or he 
is severely and painfully beaten. His 
mother is indifferent or contemptuous 
of him: he fights with his brothers and 
sisters 

A great many of the qualities that 
distinguish a juvenile delinquent are 
part of the normal development of al- 
most every boy. Most boys have a 
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on and 


resis 


} or Y ry to sneak into movies 
or pilfer candy bars from store coun 
ters, or hate school and pay little atten- 
tion to the teacher At some period of 
he hildhood most boys destroy 
pr seem to enjoy hurting 

mal nd other children During 
these periods the neighbors hint darkly 
that the boy is certain reform-school 
material, his teacher is constantly irri- 


ns tated and his parents waver between a 
: 5 sense of outrage and fear. The prob- 
ibility is that the boy is suffering from 


‘ thing more disfiguring than the em- 


Lester Beall, 


desivt 


international! famous 
*r, describes one of the most exciting 


jobs of his life 
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barrassing difficulties of growing pains. 


Psychological studies of emotiona 


development in human beings suggest 
an explanation. In 

are born criminals 
adjusted 
were 


i sense, all humans 
that is, socially not 
A six-month-old baby, if he 
physically would 
without conscience, kill when peeved 
and destroy with abandon. 
Under the pressure of his environment 


capable, steal 


vicious 


and his parents’ discipline and example, 
the child learns to curb these urges in 
the first life. But if these 
pressures are drastically distorted from 


ten years ot 


normal! the child cannot learn properly 


to live in society. Those who fail and 
land in courts are called juvenile delin- 


quents 


children who show early signs of. mis- 
behavior will or will not become true 
delinquents. The Gluecks feel that 


only half the importance of their pre- 


diction test is in detecting potential 


delinquents; the other half of its use ts 
in determining which boys who appear 
to be wildly out of control are actually 
only going through a normal stage in 
their development. 

The 


Boston boys revealed three basic areas 


Gluecks’ study of the thousand 


My Canadian 


Adventure 


“No holds barred,” they promised me, “but we'd like you 


to come to London and get to know us first.” 


Fair enough. Four famous brews 
and my job was to give them the best 
labels I First, I needed to 
learn all I could about Labatt’s, the 
kind of company it was and the kind 
of brews it produced. After that, a 
free hand. 


could. 


Getting together with the people at 
Labatt’s real 
adventure. For one thing, the brewery 


turned out to be a 


and bottling plant at London, Ontario, 


were more than | had 


The bottling plant, for 


impressive 
imagined 
instance, is a model of electronically 
controlled efficiency, undoubtedly one 
of the finest and most modern on the 
continent. 


I talked to scores of men and women 
about Labatt’s about Canada. | 
visited retail stores, groceries, taverns. 
I watched bottles of Labatt’s coming 
through production—cartoned and 
stacked for shipment— being bought, 


in the case and individually—being 
held, lifted, poured and set down 


again by purchasers themselves. 


The new Labatt labels, to my mind, 
had to be contemporary. I definitely 
wanted them to reflect the continuing 
quality and integrity of the product. 


Furthermore, the labels should be 


distinct from all other brewers’ labels. 


\ bottle of Labatt’s should look 
unique. And integrated crown, 
neck label, and the label itself must 


relate to each other, must “‘belong.” 
I especially wanted the Labatt labels 
‘*family look.’ Few 


breweries, after all, 


to have a 

the 
that 
Labatt’s can. Ready to hand was the 


can claim 


strong “‘family”’’ character 


fact that four members of the Labatt 


family have each made a unique 
; { 


contribution—the addition of a brew 
to the Labatt line. I decided that the 
labels should carry their likenesses, 
on medallions incorporated on every 
brand label. 
Hundreds of ideas passed over the 
drawing boards of my studi 


My 


We designed and re-designed. 


Connecticut. excitement 


satisfaction! 


The results are now for you to judge. 
It has been absorbing work for me. 
It has been a Canadian adventure I’m 
proud and happy to have had. 


Advertisement ) 


But the big question is whether 
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of distinct contrast between the de! 
quent group and the non-delinqu: 
group. One area was a comparisor 
the Rorschach analyses and anot! 
was a comparison of the reports fri 
psychiatric interviews. The third a: 
the with the 
was in the home relations of the bo 
and their parents; certain attitudes 
peared much more commonly in 
homes of the delinquents than in tho 
of non-delinquents. The Gluecks thx 
arranged attitudes and 
them on a percentage basis. 
For example, 73 percent of the bo 
whose fathers were overstrict or errat 
in their discipline turned out to | 
delinquent, compared to only nine per 
cent of those whose discipline was fir: 
but kindly; so the Gleucks used the 
for 


one easiest applicati: 


these score 


percentages as scores each case 
according to the actual discipline th: 
boy received. Again, 97 percent of thx 
who from unintegrated 
families turned out to be delinquents 
compared to 21 percent who came from 
cohesive families. So it was too wit! 
three other items in the prediction 
table—supervision of boy by mother 
affection of father for boy, affection of 
mother for boy. The Gleucks demon 
strated that the probabilities of a boy 
becoming delinquent were much higher 
if he had in his background history the 
conditions proven to be most malevo 
lent. 

The fantastic implications of the 
simple five-factor test 


| boys came 


see chart) have 
stirred penologists, psychologists, social! 


workers, psychiatrists and law enforce 


ment officers to wrathful argument 
While they await the outcome of the 
testing in New York schools, several! 


of these authorities have plunged int 
print with doubts and denials. Some of 
the criticism centres on the point that 
the formed their test 
studying chiefly white and Roman 
Catholic boys in Boston The results 
they claim, cannot have equal applica 
tion to boys in other cities of different 
racial backgrounds. 

This criticism weakened when 
the Jewish Board of Guardians in New 
York applied the Gleucks’ test to one 
hundred 
already in 


Gleucks 


was 


Jewish juvenile delinquents 
in institution. This experi 
ment was intended to determine if the 
have 


predic tion test woul been accu 


rate if it had been used when the boys 
were SIX the 
would have 
as potential delinquents at six 


Ninety-one of delin- 


quents, it was discovered 
tested 
years of age 

Another argument against 
of the prediction test hi: 


the wort! 
as been that it 
teen aged 


is based on recollections of 


boys about childhood and 


recollec Lions 


their early 


on parents’ ibout 


they 


treatment of half-grown sons years 
Che Gluecks’ reply is that the 
ob- 


inter- 


earlier 
statistics on social conditions were 
tained only in part from 
views with parents and sons 


small 
most ot 
the information was found in the files 


of social agencies which had been deal 


ing with the families for many years 
The discussion will go on a few vears 
more. The worth of the prediction 
table—for which the Gluecks them- 
selves make no claims as yet—cannot 
be proven until the 350 schoolboys 
being tested in New York are old 
enough to prove themselves clearly de 
linquents or non-delinquents. The New 


Youth Board 


ars ago with an 


York City 
Seven 


established 
annual budget 


to combat juve 


of two million dollars 


nile delinquency, has made the valida 


tion of the prediction test one of its 
projects For the past two years the 
Youth Board been 
test to six-year-olds entering 
One in two schools in the 

that 


has applying the 
Grade 
slums 
have the highest incidence of 


juvenile delinquency in the world 


Some of the best-behaved boys in the 
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classroom have tested strongly as po 
tentia! delinquents. On the other hand, 
the s indicated that some of the 
most obstreperous will probably live 
wit! 1e law. 

| uses of two small boys, Tommy 
and , will illustrate this. Tommy, 
1 qu hy six-year-old, had a test that 
sho him to be among the most 
likely delinquents in the group. The 
tea: who is never informed of the 
resu f the test for fear of prejudicing 


her itment of the youngsters, re- 
hat he was a model pupil. His 


ts { when approached with the sug 
ges that Tommy needed help, was 
ind nt. “I’ve got six children!” she 
excl ed, ‘‘and he’s the best behaved 
of t rt! 

During the following year Tommy 
be o be a sullen truant and showed 
sig! incipient sadism. His mother, 
beginning to be concerned, consented 
to a Rorschach test on Tommy. The 


Rorschach is the famed inkblot test 


believed to be the best method to diag 
nose personality weaknesses. Tommy 
was vealed to be a seriously disturbed 


child. Pete, on the other hand, had 
settled down and his conduct was no 
more than exuberant. Agency reports 
on his early years showed he had been a 
sheltered child; he had come out of his 
with a bang, tested the authority 


she 


of his parents and teacher and found it 
firm. He was giving no more trouble 

date about a third of the boys 
tested have shown themselves to be 


potential criminals. This is an exact 


flection of the known ratio of juvenile 
{ the 


delinquents in the older grades o 
same schools. In these districts one out 
of every three boys over twelve is 
juvenile delinquent. 

[he Youth Board and the Gluecks 
have concentrated exclusively on boy 
offenders in their experiments, chiefly 
because eighty percent of all juvenile 


de linguents are boy 8. The Jewish 
Board of Guardians is now experiment 
ing with applying the test to a group of 
girls While the survey is far from 


complete it was reported recently that 


less 


he test appears to be only slightly 
effective on girls than on boys 


Hostile To His Son 


Outside of the Gluecks themselves 
embers on the staff of the Youth 
ird are probably best qualified t 
e the prediction test. The hitch in 
lous parents trying to use it on thei 
vn and the neighbors’ children is that 
ey’re not likely to score accurately 
en experienced scorers of the Youth 
vard are occasionally wrong. 
tathering information for the test is 
the formidable task it would be for 
Social workers 


untrained person. 
thering data begin the interview by 
ying to the mother “I'd like to talk 
you about Johnny.’” The interview 
sts from an hour and a half to two 
yurs, during which the social worker 
loes little talking. He starts by asking 
juestions that won’t cause the mother 

» become antagonistic: “‘What kind of 
i boy is Johnny?”, ““What does he like 
to do?’’, “Does he belong to any clubs 
play baseball?”’ 

The interviewer never asks bluntly 
‘Is your husband hostile to his son?” 
He may ask questions like ““What hap- 
pens on the boy’s birthday’’’, ‘Does 
his father help him with his home- 
work?’’, “What happens to the boy 
when he does something he shouldn't 
do?”, “Do he and his father spend 
much time together?”” The network of 
evidence builds up until the social 
worker is satisfied that the category 
has been identified. 

No notes are taken in the home be 
cause social workers have discovered 
that mothers are uneasy when they see 
their family life going into a notebook. 
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Once out of the neighborhood, the in 
terviewer writes down everything he 
can remember about the home condi 
tions and turns his report in to be 
scored 

A part of the Youth Board’s experi- 
ment in New York is to give preventive 
treatment to exactly half the boys who 
he other 


ipproximately 55 


test as potential delingue nts 
half representing 
boys, will be untreated to act as a con 
trol group 

If the New York City Youth Board’s 
experiment should prove the prediction 


tables accurate, Mrs. Glueck plans to 


prepare a handbook for all communities 
considering using the device The 
Gluecks would like to see every school 
test every first-grade boy and direct all 
those showing a high potentiality for 
delinquency to a community clinic of 
psychologists doctors, psychiatrists 
and social workers who can attempt to 
divert the youngster from a life of 
crime 

Meanwhile the Gluecks are working 
farther back on the problem of delin 
quency They believe senior students 
in grade schools should be given some 


training in the proper home environ 


There’s 
nothing 


The final putt on the eighteenth, then on to the clubhouse to relax while you 


recap the game with your friends ... 


favourite son’. To discriminating men, there’s nothing more enjoyable than 


good company sharing the distinctive smoothness of Johnnie Walker Whisky. 


Born 1820 . 


Sall going strong 


DISTILLED, 


1954 


BLENDED AND 


at 


in the refreshing company of ‘‘Scotland’s 


Fine Old Scotch Whisky 


Available in various bottle sizes 


BOTTLED 


ment necessary to the mental health of 
children. The Gluecks would lke to 
see industries and unions gather young 
er workers together for instruction on 
the same theme. Pre-natal clinics, they 
add, could include some information 


ibout the proper care of a baby’s emo 


tions along with information about his 
diaper rash 
‘Look at what kind of a person the 
delinquent is Glueck 
He's not all bad, by any means. He's 


suggests Dr 


fearless, adventurous, aggressive, ener 
getic, strong just the sort of citizen 
we want. We shouldn't lose him * 


IN SCOTLAND 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 


[IMPORTED FROM LONDON, ENGLAND 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 


M6K 


| Mister Lemon Dart first 
imported and blended the 
RUIR which is today a 
household word. | 


have a 
| ood Rum 


for your money 
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My, Uh, Dazzling Career 
As Miss Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


Rockettes at the Radio City Music Hall 
in New York. 

The contest was to be at the Brant 
Inn, a big roadhouse in Burlington, 
near Hamilton, early in August. The 
winner was to be entered two weeks 
later in the Miss America contest in 
Atlantic City One quarter of the 
points would be awarded for looks, one 
quarter for talent, one quarter for 
intelligence and one quarter for man- 
ners. This, apparently, was no bathing 
beauty contest. 

“No girl will have to display her legs 
in public,’” Mrs. Weaver told us. 
physical judging will be done privately. 
Even then no girl will be asked to wear 
a bathing suit. Each will have to ap 
pear in shorts and a blouse.” 

Five or six days before the contest we 
thirteen candidates were called down to 
Burlington. Each of us was placed with 
1 chaperoning family. The family’s 
job was to protect us, relax us, and 
generally get us ready for the contest 
They were also to report on how we 
behaved in their homes. This would be 
taken into account by the judges 

Some of these families were per 
sonal friends of the Weavers and some 
were local people who volunteered to 
help. ‘‘Nobody,’’ Mr. Weaver insisted, 
“makes a penny out of the Miss 
Canada contest It is held solely to 
help Canadian youth.”’ He told me later 
there was never any difficulty getting 
chaperone families. Most of them liked 
the publicity I joined a Burlington 
couple named Mr. and Mrs. Jay Shaver 

At first twelve of us girls were 
chummy. There didn’t seem to be any 
jealousy among us. But there was one 
girl who kept herself very much apart 
We called her “‘the Dark Horse.” Her 
name was Diane Brisson—she was the 
girl with the Rockettes. She qualified 
because her parents lived in St. Cath 
arines, Ont. She was so beautiful and 
cool and smart and had such gorgeous 
legs I thought she was bound to win. I 
was always worried about my thighs 
which tended to be too plump 

We visited fac tories town halls 
department stores, hotels and all sorts 
of places where people wanted public 
ty We rode in a cavalcade of con 
vertibles loaned by automobile agents 
who also wanted publicity for their new 
cars 

We had to be tactful with photog 
raphers Mrs Weaver told us to 


encourage them but not to let them 


take any cheesecake shots—-which 

meant lifting our skirts and showing 

our legs. The photographers, of cours« 

wanted nothing else but cheesecake 

“Come on kid,” they would say, “‘show 

i leg.”’ (oy ‘Chest out, honey! Be 


proud of yourse They shot us 
sitting on fences, and standing at the 
top of staurs, and they kept pestering 
us to go away and come back in shorts 

“Don’t let them tempt you, girls!” 
Mrs. Weaver would say “You'll let 
down the tone of the contest.”’ 

The photographers all went goo-goo 
eyed over Diane Brisson. The rest of 
us girls alternately admired, envied and 
reviled her knack of getting the best 
out of every pose without quite break 
ing the cheesecake rule. 

We were tr ited like nobility at the 
receptions, especially by the men 
Presidents of companies, promotion 
men and politicians put their arms 
round my shoulder and called me “‘little 
girl.”’ At some places there were cock- 
tails. But we girls weren’t allowed to 
drink or smoke. “Smoking and drink 
ing do not become a girl who aspires 
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to represent the youth of Canada,’ 
Mrs. Weaver declared. 

At one point, one of the girls, a very 
sweet angelic little thing, disappeared 
for a time with a photographer and 
was seen having a drink. There was a 
terrible row. “She has disgraced us,’ 
Mrs. Weaver said. Before the finals 
came up the girl was eliminated. 

On the Saiurday afternoon befor 
the contest we went before the judges 
in a private room for our “‘physical.”’ 
Although bathing suits were banned 
some of the girls wore shorts that were 
even more revealing. When I saw what 
I was up against I swiftly rolled up the 
bottoms of my shorts to make them 
briefer. 

The judges were Fay Bainter, an 
American actress, Celia Franca, director 
of the Canadian National Ballet 
Jimmy Shields, the Toronto singer 
Betty Jean Ferguson, who was Miss 
Canada in 1949, Jack Leonard, the 
musical arranger for Tommy Dorsey’s 
band, and John Holden, a New York 
producer. 

“None of the judges ever takes a 
penny for his services,”’ Mr. Weaver 
told us. ‘““They just get their plane fares 
and food.”’ I’m told they do it for the 
publicity Even Sarah Churchill’s 
done it 

That Saturday night, at the Brant 
Inn, we were to meet the judges at 
supper so that they could watch our 
table manners and listen to our con 
versation. We get very edgy. We all 
knew about which knife and fork to 
use, but we were worried about spilling 
things 


one girl said. 


“If it’s peas I just give up,’ 


The Judges Didn’t Talk 


Each of the judges sat for a time at 
each table where there were three o1 
four girls. It was really tough on the 
judges because every now and then, 
just when they were getting a chance to 
eat something themselves, Mr. Weaver 
rang a little bell and they had to pick 
up their plates and move to another 
table 

“Wolf your dinner girls, if you like 
and don’t mind me,”’ John Holden said 
to us. “‘I’m finishing this course here if 
it chokes me.’’ 

It was difficult to make conversation 
with a constantly changing round of 
judges who arrived chewing anxiously 
and were thrown off-balance at each 
new place by the fact that the knives 
and forks were getting more and mor 
mixed up. Most of us had studied up 
on the latest political situation, but ow 
plans to talk intelligently went all 
wrong because none of the judges 
seemed to care for the subject 

All day Sunday we were supposed to 
rest, but most of us had been frightened 
by rumors that in the intelligence test 
on the stage we would be questioned 
ibout celebrities 

I sneaked nto a drugstore and 
bought a thirty-five-cent por ketbook 
entitled The Hundred Most Important 
t 


People. I memorized one bit in case 
might come in useful: 


Doctor James B. Conant, the P 

Hat ird A 
est ind best Kn A 
educationa ott 
por ich he re It i 
Behold the tie: I gre 
nl whe his neck 


On the Sunday night before the con 
test it is a custom for all the would-be 
Miss Canadas to go to church to show 
the surrounding community that they 
are religious It was a Protestant 
church with a very well-dressed congre 
gation. 

The feature of the service is always 
a sacred solo sung in farewell by the 
retiring Miss Canada. In that year it 
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Three Cheers 
“or School Teachers 


The passing years have set me right: 

| view them in a different light, 

And now | gladly number teachers 

Among my favorite human creatures. 

| find the traits that bothered me 

Refreshing to the Nth degree. 

| like their studied, careful diction. 

| like their absolute conviction 

That no one's ever more than ten — 

They make me feel so young again. 
P. J. BLACKWELL 


was Marjorie Kelly and she sang The 
Holy City 

On the Monday morning we heard 
eight girls had been eliminated for bad 
manners, poor deportment, unfortunate 
dress tastes and other reasons. I was 
imong the five finalists 

Almost al! of us had been so friendly 
during the early that we had 
helped each other dress, adjusted each 
and 


days 


other’s hats, said things to 
each other like: “‘] know you are 
You look so lovely.” 
is the final test approached our ambi 
tions got the better of us. We were 
moody. We kept apart 
poke we were cool with one another. 
who wasn’t 
ven when she reached the finals said 


I can feel it 


nice 
going 


to win But now 


And when we 


One girl very optimistic 


| know it’s fixed 


Chere is a big open-air arena at the 
Brant Inn for moonlight dancing and 
shows. It holds several thousand and 


yields enough gate money to engage 
big-name bands like Duke Ellington’s. 
The night of the Miss Canada contest 
it was packed and I guess the ticket 
although Mr 
Weaver says he sometimes has to put 
his hand in his pocket to make up 
deficiencies. Premier Frost of 
Ontario made a speech about the youth 


sales paid all expenses 


Leslie 


Canada 
We five walked 
tage amid applause. I was wearing a 


finalists onto the 


long Mediterranean-sea-blue formal 
nd my heart was pumping like mad. | 
yuld see my Mum and Dad and little 
ter Carol out there and I determined 
do my best for them. Movie cameras 
vere turning and still 
1 A band was throbbing softly 


cameras were 
hing 
Sitting on thrones in all their regalia, 

by side at the back of the stage 
re Colleen Hutchens, the reigning 
iss America, and Marjorie Kelly, the 
ring Miss Canada 


Chen the emcee, Bob Evans, a pro 
from Arkansas, asked the 


vd to encourage every girl by ap 


onal 


suding and please not to start booing 
itcalling at girls they didn’t like 

Fach girl then had to step forward in 
n and to a musical accompaniment 
lel her gown; that pacing 
»ut, making turns and striking poses 
models do at fashion shows 


means 


hen in turn we had to display our 
nt Diana Brisson, the Rockette, 

sort of slow St. Louis Blues tap 
ce and now and then she 
d everybody by hotting it up with 


Joan Treble, of 


every 


can-can steps. 


rwood, Ont., recited passages of 
in the flower-girl scene from 


Pygmalion. Pat Carter, of 
x, Ont., danced to some sort ol 
p Purple’’ music. 
iving had experience singing with 
is I guessed crooning was my best 
I started with an up-tempo 
ber, Zing Went The Strings Of My 
t. That was to lift them. Then I 
a wistful number, Please Mister 
3 That was to hold them. I was 
ng them all right when I realized 
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the air was alive with bugs. One as 
big as a bat kept fluttering round my 
face. I didn’t flinch when it 
started thrashing about in my hair 
The audience didn’t seem to notice it. 
Next came the dreaded intelligence 
The candidates were locked in a 
room and brought to the stage one at a 
time to answer three questions to 
determine their intelligence. The first 
question was easy: Where was I born? 
Where did I live? What did I do” 
relieved and my answers got 
The next question was: “Assuming you 
were about to be married which country 


even 


test. 


was 


cheers. 


would you choose for a honeymoon?” 


I was too hasty. Apparently I should 


have answered: “T would not choose 
any country until | had determined the 
wishes in this matter of my prospective 
husband.” But had always 
wanted to go there I[ said: “England.’ 


Luckily, the audience cheered 


because | 


The third question floored me: *“Who 
do you consider the greatest living 
Canadian personality?’ couldn't 


remember reading about a single Can 


adian in The Hundred Most Important 


People. 

I took a grip on the mike. My father 
had ilways taught me to stop ind 
think rather than blurt out something 
silly So I just kept staring at the 


audience. I could see my mother crying 


because she thought I was going to 


fluff it. Suddenly | got an inspiration 
I said ‘Prime Minister Louis St 
Laurent!”’ There was thunderous 
applause. Then I was asked why I 


3ecause he has done a lot for the 
nice kind 


said 
youth of Canada and has a 


face.”’ The audience seemed to agree 
with me, especially Mr and Mrs 
Shaver, who were leading their friends 


and my rooters in applause 
Breakfast for a Queen 
When one girl was asked about the 
personality she an 
swered too quickly. She said: “Chur 
chill!’ Then she clapped her hands to 
her mouth and said: “Oooh no! That 
was the answer to last year’s question 


great Canadian 


wasn’t it?’ 

Soon afterwards they announced the 
We were all off-stage and they 
then No. 4 


WAS ¢ alled and 


winner 
first called forward No. 5, 
and so on. When No. 2 
it wasn’t me I knew I had won 

I can’t remember much about what 
except photog 
and 


happened afterwards 
jumping 


with 


onto the stage 
another, ind my 


and my 


raphe rs 
fighting one 


mother hugging me and crying, 


father nearly crying, and my little 
sister jumping round my legs and 
asking me about my diet, 


reporters 
and men putting their arms round my 


shoulders and saying: “I knew you'd 
win all the time, kid.”’ 
My prize was a thousand dollars, 


some in cash and some in grants for 
singing and elocution lessons 


Shaver brought 


dan ing 

Next morning Mrs 
me my breakfast in bed, made a curtsy 
‘For Miss Canada! 
two 


in fun and said: 
I stayed with the Shavers 
weeks while the Weavers got me in trim 
for the Miss America contest From 
that point on | learned what it’s like to 
Every minute of my 
| was helped to get 
Shaver, Mrs Weaver 


who came 


more 


be a beauty queen 
day was planned 
Mrs. 
various other 
around. Before I left the house my 
clothes were carefully inspected ] had 
steam baths and pared a couple of 
pounds off my infuriating 
had massages, fac ials, 
manicures and pedicures all at the 
Weavers’ place Photographers “‘shot” 
me inside and outside the building and 
I guess the Weavers got plenty of 
I don’t know whether I was 
| was dizzy J 


dressed by 


and women 


thighs I 


also hairdos, 


publicity 
happy or unhappy 
think I felt more like a boxer in train- 
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Behind all big 


companies “eee 


there are women. 


share- 


Seger at the list of 
4 holders of any bi busi 


and vou willsee that as irpri 
number are women 

Years ago we re ed the 
portance ot Ve 
ind opened 1 departme 
provide them v est 
information. D le Ve 
th sdep rtmic row 
a vital part of our D 
Women stomers rel 
for advice oncerning the 
vestments We nalyz 
portfolio evaluate Sen 
vive bond ind stock quotat 
and issist in ever’ \ 

This Department ts 
service of all women inves 
Write, phone, or call in at 
nearest office 


Wood, Gundy 


Limited 


& Company 


36 King Street We 


1ess 


In Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver 


Winnipeg, 


and eight other Cities, 


thousands of office 
people tested MIRADO 
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: were using, and out of 
10 chose MIRADO 
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the 
J. ARTHUR RANK 


ORGANIZATION 
presents 


starring 
NIGEL PATRICK 
ELIZABETH SELLARS 
TERENCE MORGAN: GRETA GYNT 
and JACK WARNER 


A tense story of International 
dope-smuggling. An action- 
packed movie which takes you 
to the sun-drenched shores of 
the riviera . . . beneath the waters 
| of the Mediterranean and into 
the sinister night of London's 
waterfront. A “must” for all who 
enjoy a suspense thriller! 


movies fo watch for 
“THE SEEKERS” 


Starring 
JACK HAWKINS and GLYNIS JOHNS 


New Zealand's Greatest Adventure 


EASTMAN COLOR 
“THE BEACHCOMBER” 


Starring 

ROBERT NEWTON 
GLYNIS JOHNS 
DONALD SINDEN 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


“ROMEO & JULIET’ 


color by 


TECHNICOLOR 
DON’T MISS IT! 


3 
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ing than like anything else. 
Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
poured in. One of them read: 


THE COUNCIL OF THE CORPOR- 
ATION OF THE TOWNSHIP OF 
NORTH YORK ON BEHALF OF 
'HE RESIDENTS OF THE TOWN- 
SHIP WISH TO CONGRATULATE 
YOU ON THE HONOR WHICH YOU 
HAVE BROUGHT TO THE TOWN- 
SHIP BY BEING CHOSEN MISS 
CANADA OF 1952. WE SEND YOU 
OUR BEST WISHES FOR FURTHER 
SUCCESS IN ATLANTIC CITY 

Signed: N. A. BOYLEN, REEVE 


A man who signed his name under a 
Port Rowan, Ont 
photograph of himself in a frogman’s 
suit and wrote on the back: “‘Any time 
you would like to try underwater sports 
drop me a line. What say?” 


1ddress, sent me a 


My father became my manager and 
he got in touch with various firms. 
Katon’s gave me eight complete outfits 
of clothes. Phantom Hosiery promised 
to keep me in stockings for the re 
Silknit gave 
me slips, brassieres, pants, a bed jacket 
lounging pyjamas and a negligee. Cata- 


mainder of my “reign.” 


Beauty 
Counselor gave me a make-up kit full 


of every conceivable cosmetic I also 


lina gave me swim suits 


got heaps of hats, shoes, bags and 
costume jewelry from other companies. 

Before I left for the Miss America 
contest I had to make a speech to 
»5 OOO people at the Grandstand Show 
at the Canadian National Exhibition 
ony Martin, the singer, introduced 
me. I said I felt like an ambassador of 
good will and would do all I could for 
Toronto’s reputation down in_ the 
States. Then Mayor Alan Lamport 
thanked me and hugged m« 

Mrs. Weaver was my chaperone at 
Atlantic City. In some ways it was just 
like the preparations for Miss Canada, 
but on a bigger. brassier scale We 
drove up and down the Boardwalk in 
convertibles waving to the crowds and 
blowing kisses. But some things were 
very different. I had my photograph 
taken with Marilyn Monroe and she 
made me look just like a girl from the 
farm. Miss Alabama actually sneered 
at my legs. At a talent rehearsal some 
of the other girls winced when I did my 
songs. Though most of them were kind 
| soon realized that they were nearly 
all professional artists already estab- 
lished in show business. The receptions 
were such a razzle-dazzle I can hardly 
remember anything about them except 
the shouting 

4 woman executive in the Miss 
America organization kept telling us 
“No smoking, no drinking, and no 
making up to men. While you’re here 
Remember!” 

But the male attack was tremendous 
We were all billeted in hotels and every 
time we left or arrived there were packs 


you're in a convent 


of wolves trying to cut girls out from 
the flock. Some of them were old men, 
very gentlemanly and crafty, and some 
were young fellows just out of short 
pants but most enterprising. These 
total strangers telephoned our hotel 
rooms asking for dates But the 
chaperones were always there, dashing 
in and breaking it up if ever the girls 
and the wolves looked like getting 
together, and snatching up the phone 
every time it rang. Mrs. Weaver didn’t 
say much but I could tell she thought 
the affair lacked the tone of the Miss 
Canada contest 

[ put all I could into the contest and 
tried to keep my thighs out of it as 
much as possible But we had to 
wear bathing suits and my thighs felt 
like balloons. In any average crowd of 
girls | would have been okay. But I was 
among flank upon flank of lofty sirens 
whose measurements were right to a 
fraction of an inch, everywhere, and | 


“Oh no! Not fish again.’ 


felt stubby and ordinary 


The talent was fantasti The 
winner, Neva Jane Langley Miss 


Georgia), was ravishing and during all 
the preliminaries she was surrounded 
and encouraged by a growing swarm of 
photographers and rooters. When she 
came to her act she staggered every 
body by playing classical music on a 
big grand piano and it sounded just like 
the real thing. 

I never had a ghost of a chance and 
was eliminated in the first round 
That night I cried and cried 

On the way back to Toronto in the 
plane Mrs. Weaver said to cheer up as | 
was still big stuff at home and there 
would be a crowd of photographers and 


reporters waiting to meet us But there 
was only one little old photographer at 
the airport. All I got was a tiny picture 
on an inside page. It turned out that 
that day the Boyd Gang had escaped 
from jail. Mrs. Weaver said if only she 
could get her hands on the Boyd Gang 
she’d strangle them 


Men Called Her Honey 


Mr. Weaver thought up a plan for 
getting me back into the headlines 
When he thinks up these plans he gets 
very enthusiastic and says: “I have a 
story for the whole world.”” The story 
was that | was going to the Coronat 10n. 
The papers took it up in a big way. 
Mrs. Weaver told me that he would 
have to dig down into his own pocket 
to pay my expenses because there 
wasn't enough left in the Miss Canada 
kitty. But he thought that it would be 
worthwhile “Why.” he said, “‘you 
might even meet the Queen and think 
of the publicity that would mean.”’ 


The next eight months were hecti 
We received so many phone calls at 
my parents’ home that other people on 
our party line complained and we had 
to be cut off at set periods every day to 
give them a chance to talk 

I dropped the puck at the opening of 
hockey matches and I threw the first 
ball at the opening of the Maple Leaf 
Stadium baseball season. I went to the 
opening of new stores and factories and 
to dozens of conventions. At one con- 
vention I had my picture taken with 
Dana Porter, the Ontario Attorney- 
General, a very cultured man. Once in 

while I went off to some small 
Ontario town to head the bill at a local 

iriety concert. My father did all the 
negotiations regarding fees 

At the Sportsmen’s Show in Toronto 
I had to ride in shorts on an ostrich 
named Jughead. I was terrified because 
I thought it would swivel its head right 
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iround and peck me. But it was most 
The photographers wanted 

picture of the ostrich throwing me. But 
it wouldn’t buck at all, although I kept 
trying to make it 
pretend to be thrown The picture 


docile 


got quite a splash and the Sportsmen’s 
Show was very pleased 

I was invited to parties at swanky 
homes While everybody else drank 
liquor I drank milk. Mr. Weaver ones 
smiled and called me his milk-fed baby 
The men were always calling me 
“honey,” “‘kid,”” and ‘“‘sweetheart 
But the women weren’t so kind. I once 
“That 
child has neither the figure nor the face 


overheard a woman remark 


to carry such fashionable clothes.”’ 

When | did a TV show I took i blow 
smack on the chin. I was told, deli 
cately, that I had ‘“‘one or two un- 
I got more and 
more baffled about what people wanted 
me to be like 

One day | heard I was on the cover of 
Flash, a Toronto tabloid 
was a story saying that the Miss 
My mother 
cried and cried. Then I cried. And 
the doctors ordered me to take a two 
month rest 


pleasant expressions.” 


Inside there 


Canada contest was fixed 


I was better in time for the Corona 
tion trip and my father wrote to George 
Prudham, Canadian Minister of Mines, 
a distant relative of my mother’s, and 
asked him if he could make arrange 
ments for me to entertain Canadian 
troops in Europe after I had seen the 
Coronation Mr. Prudham wrote to 
Defense Minister Brooke Claxton and 
it was arranged—because the services 
like publicity too My father got 
in touch with various companies 
Monarch Knit gave me sweaters, Var 
den Petite gave me dresses, Camil 
gave me hats, and Bata gave me shoes 
Eaton’s gave me costume jewelry and a 
complete set of matching luggage. They 
also lent me a diamond tiara in case | 
was presented to the Queen 

This was looked after carefully by 
Mrs. Robert Tucker, my chaperone, a 
cultured young matron from Port 
Credit. Ont 


of oral expression at the University ot 


who worked as a teacher 


loronto. She told me she was going to 
help me by being quite frank. One of 
the things she told me about myself was 
hat my table manners were atrocious 

During the flight to London I knew 

big crowd was waiting for us and 
before we landed I said a prayer: “Oh 
God, let them like me. Let them think 
Miss Canada does mean something.” 

We watched the Coronation proces 
sion from seats in Hyde Park. Later 
the crowds all started running toward 
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1m Palace. I ran too. Mrs. 
ed to stop me. “‘Running is 
go undignified,” she said. But I broke 
{ her and ran and ran. Hours 


Buckit 
Tucke 


away 
later, | had seen the Queen on the 
balcony. | walked back alone to the 
hotel, about three miles, filled with the 
joy of t I had seen. 


Next iy we had tea with Mrs. 
Thomas Bata, a very rich and beautiful 
womal [hat night we were taken to 
the Bagatelle, Princess Margaret’s 
favorite night club. Some Guatemalan 
diplomats asked me to pose with them 
es. Afterwards I danced with 


for pi 
them | about three in the morning. 
They were very Latin 

On Friday. June 5, I was introduced 
to Crown Prince Hussein of Jordan 
who gave me a funny smile and wrote 
me | itograph in Arabic. 


Next day we went to North Luffen 
ham, the RCAF base, and did two 
Thev were having a Coronation 
ball: | met Sir John Baldwin and the 
Marguis of Manton and at ten o'clock 
I w sent to bed in the airwomen’s 


n we were flown to Gros Tenquin, 
an RCAF base in France. The pilot, 
let me fly the plane and make it go up 
and down. When he was flying low 
I foolishly pushed the controls away 


forward and the plane dived. The pilot 
who had turned white, took over 
quickly and flew straight up into the 
clouds 

We flew to Zweibrucken, another 
base. and did a second show. Then we 
arrived four hours late at Hanover to 
entertain Canadian soldiers. Some of 
the troops had got drunk waiting for us 
One man kept coming up to me and 
- and saying I reminded him of his 


The Deck Caved In 


In Paris we went to a big party at 
the Canadian Embassy. Mrs. Tucker 
was at ease with the diplomats, but | 
felt out of it and sat in a corner. A man 
came up with champagne. I had never 
had a drink in my life, but | had a 
tummy ache and I felt it would help 
I had two drinks. I drank them too 
quit kly as if they were Bromo Seltzers. 
Then I felt dizzy and had to go to th 
bathroom. I remember I had to climb a 


long curving staircase that led out of a 
hall. I had to hang onto the balustraa¢ 
all the way up. I felt awful because | 
thought I was letting the youth of 


Canada down 
We flew back to England and wert 
en out to the Canadian warships 
med up for the Spithe id review As 
climbed aboard HMCS Quebec 
Rear Admiral R. E. S. Bidwell and ill 
officers lined up to salute. I bowed 


ely just like I’d seen the Queen do 
On the carrier Magnificent | stepped 


vard to introduce myself ind begil 
t. Suddenly the deck seem« d to 


set 
n beneath me. I felt myself failing 
wn through a trap door of some kina 


t a lot of dirty old pipes in a deep 
hole and shouted “Jeez!” 
Up above there was some nervous 
shter. then a lot of ringing com- 
Finally five 


heck of 


nds and running about 
en lifted me out and I had a 
b keeping my skirts down 
My leg was covered with blood and 
['wo ships’ doctors att ided m«¢ 
en they sent a boat for two more 
m another ship. I was X rayed. Four 
ctors kept messing around with my 
When I was all bandaged up Mrs 
cker took me back to London Phe 
got plenty of publicity out 0! 
it. Ever since I’ve always said I fell 

r the navy 
A few days 
oronto. At Malton airport there 
i big crowd of newspapermen who we 
to step out on crut hes 


later we flew back to 
was 


re 


expecting me 
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But I managed by usin 


} 


high 


never felt less glamorous 
When my mother saw m 


sh umbrellas 


I was under contract 


immediately with 


York Hote 


wear bandages for a week 
hid them under a lon 


When it came 


Miss Canada | 
jurlington to 
sacred solo in ct 


of bickeri 


who didn’t 


i band 


1. On the sta 


final nig 
ging crown, I sang I Believe. But really | hospital they told me | was a 
Royal didn’t believe as much as I had done a wreck. and I had to rest for 
iad to year previously months 
ut | For the whole year that I had been Last July I decided to have 
Miss Canada I had been feted ind en- crack at show business 2 a 
her couraged to believe that I was famous Lucien Jarraud, the Montre 
to But once it was over, | was forgotten cal agent. When he asked m« 
onal After a three-month job singing at the experience I told him about b 
Lot Chateau Frontenac I st irted taking Canada He hadn't even he rd 
: yn lessons in specialty dancing. I paid for That’s when I knew that I w 
lance them by teaching ballroom dancing at beauty queen anymore * 


KEEFE's BREWING COMPANY Lim! 


nose band singer should perform in church Arthur Murray’s I was st des 

| jut Mr. Weaver quieted them down perately keen on getting into show 

ire ind I sang Bless This House On the business But one night when | was 


practicing adagio | just broke down. In 


zsht, when I handed over my 
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“Varden Petite” by J. H. Warsh... 
Sizes 8-18. About 8: 


ter the patented, milepoled do-able sold by Gougy Choma Coporenen 5 Me 2) 


P.O. Box 33, New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario 


GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION « 


108 


in This “Varden Petite” by J. H. Warsh 
Durably Mothproofed with MITIN 


\ “Varden Petite” 


long torso sheath designed to give the illusi« n of 


height to the figure 5’5” or under. The soft tissue worsted fabric is 


light and free as air... never in mothballs, never in storage. free of 


moth damage the year-round. For it’s durably mothproofed with 


Mitin ... protected for its usable life despite weathering, wear. and 


wet or dry cleaning. 


in ‘heather tones of blue, green, 


35 at leading stores throughout Canada, 


grey, brown. 


1002 Lemers Me 664.487 


UMMER’S end is always a sad 

time and this one finds us feeling 

sorry for a host of poor un- 
fortunates. The unhappy knight 
errant who lost his sword on a 
Toronto streetcar, and advertised for 
it in the Star. The hit-and-run driver 
who smashed into a parked car in 
Hanover, Ont., when the owner wasn’t 
looking, and would have made a clean 
getaway except he left his own license 
plate stuck in the victim’s fender. 
The driver of a sight-seeing bus at 
Jasper Park who prospered from the 
inspired moment he hung a sign in 
his charabanc, ‘Please do not tip the 
driver more than one dol- 
lar’’—-until an apprecia- 
tive tourist asked the 
manager couldn’t she tip 
the driver two dollars 
just this once. And the 
eighty-year-old woman in 
PEI whose farmer son 
defied her wishes and 
finally put in a telephone, 
which she’ll have nothing 
to do with at all unless it 
rings when she’s alone 
and .. . then she 
it up like a hot poker, 
shouts ‘‘Alex isn’t home’’ 
and slams it down alia. 


On the other hand, mid- 
September means foot- 
balls already being punted 
about the campuses, col- 
leges opening for registra- 
tion and old grads warm- 
ing up for those nostalgic 
reunion week-ends that 
are bound to follow. A 
McMaster old boy was 
practicing on us, the other 
day, his favorite story 
about an absent-minded 
professor who inhabits the university. 
This venerable scholar was waiting 
for a bus at an intersection near the 
college, his mind as usual million 
light years away, when one of those 
snub-nosed milk trucks stopped in 
front of him. Before the startled 
driver could pull away on the green 
light the professor had stepped in 
the open door and dropped his ticket 
into an empty milk bottle. 

eee 


When this Vancouver woman was 
returning from driving a baby sitter 
home to a desolate section of Bur- 
naby, well after midnight, she noticed 
with a chill sinking feeling that she 

was being followed by a car without 
headlights. Telling herself not to 
panic she slowly speeded up, turning 
a needless corner or two, but sure as 
sin the dark vehicle kept pace. Soon 
she was clutching the wheel wildly 
and doing sixty miles an hour 
through the deserted streets, and she 
was never so relieved in her life as 
when she suddenly heard a police 
siren screaming up behind her. She 
dove for the curb and as the cruiser 
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pulled up beside her she blurted ‘‘Oh, 


I’m so glad it’s you——this car with 
its lights off kept following me faster 
and faster and At which the 
embarrassed cop hurriedly switched 
on his lights and drove off. 


A Lethbridge man was waiting in 
the office of a service station while 
the attendant was greasing his car 
when a young fellow walked in to 
ask for a tow. Finding the garageman 
busy he slumped on a chair and began 
telling the older man his troubles. He 
was sure his battery was dead and 
he’d have to get a new 
one, he said. Not long 
before he’d had to get the 
brakes set up, what’s 
more-and before that 
he’d had to buy a couple 
of new tires. ‘“‘It just 
seems like once a car 
starts to go, everything 
goes at once,”’ he finished 
bitterly. All sympathy, 
his listener asked him how 
old was his car to be giv- 
ing him so much trouble 
and the lad replied in 
the same aggrieved tones, 
“It’s a twenty-seven.” 

eee 


Courthouse officials in 
Sudbury, Ont., are still 
trying to figure how an 
inmate of the district jail 
was able to place a long- 
distance telephone call to 
his family in Timmins 
“4. and charge the cost to the 

sheriff. Best guess is the 

prisoner got his chance 
when he was assigned to 
clean up the sheriff’s 
office during a moment 
when no one was in the room. The 
call wasn’t discovered till the long- 
distance bill came in, of course, and 
the mystified sheriff asked the phone 
company to trace the unexplained 
call. They did, and the man who 
placed the call was soon identified, 
but though he’s still at the same 
address, the Bell men have written 
off the bill as uncollectable. 


A young woman from London, 
England, recently visited an aunt 
in Medicine Hat, Alta., 
heard a good deal about the famous 
Medicine Hat Potteries and saw 
displays of their wares in what 
seemed like every store in town. 
She decided to take her grandmother 
in England a sample of the local 
china, an attractive teapot. She had 
to pack it with care because she was 
going to lug it all over western 
Canada and the U. S. before head- 
ing for home, and it was weeks later 
in Britain that she finally unwrapped 
the teapot, took another look and 
noticed it was stamped, “Made in 


England.” 


where she 
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Enchanted Mornin 


Youll Discover This 


ewest Of Shavers! 


MOST COMPACT—YET MOST POWERFUL 
AND SUPER-HONED FOR SUPER-SHAVES! 


HERE'S never been an electri 
just like the New Custom Sch 


the most compact ever made, y¢ 
powerful. It’s the most modern 
instrument ever developed. 


If you want to take the slaving 


shaving—get close, clean shave 
opening ease an 
then you’ll want to try the 
Schick. 

An exclusive Schick development 


Honing—insures Super-Shaves. 


New 


Schick shaving heads are 


size to fit every place on your fa 


even so, you needn’t take anyone’ 


for this. 
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MORE MEN USE SCHICK ELE‘ 
TV....% The Jackie Gleason Show 


W 


ind silken-smooth comiort 


just the 


FREE HOME TRIAL. Try this wonderful 


new way to shave, without risking a 


penny. Simply ask your dealer —or any 
Schick Electric Shaver Shop — for a New 


Custom Schick on the Free Home Tria 
You must decide it is the best way to shave 
ever invented —or return the shaver to your 


aler in 14 days and get bac k every cent! 


Only Schick Is Super-Honed for Super- Shaves 
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World's Most Modern Shaver 
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